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BOOKS. 


—— 
THE RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND BABYLON.* 


Ir is not often that one finds Professor Sayce in so tentative 
a mood as he displays in these extremely interesting and 
scholarly lectures. As a rule one may say that the besetting 
sin of writers on Egyptian and Assyrian antiquity is over- 
confidence. The general public is deeply impressed by their 
positive assertions, which they are unable to check; it is only 
those who can look behind the veil who know how exceedingly 
doubtful and “precarious” (to use Mr. Sayce’s own word) 
much of the evidence remains after generations of assiduous 
interpretation. One difficulty is that we never know the last 
words on these subjects; almost every year brings fresh 
discoveries, and no one can tell what may turn up at any 
moment to upset the most carefully laid theories. In the case 
of Babylonia we are still only on the threshold of knowledge. 
Thousands upon thousands of cuneiform tablets lie as yet un- 
deciphered in the Museums of Constantinople, Pennsylvania, 
Paris, and London. It is only quite recently that a catalogue 
has been finished even of the Kouyunjik collection, which has 
been lying in the British Museum for nearly half-a-century. 
It will take a generation of hard work by many willing minds 
to get through the vast amount of materials now brought 
above ground, and each season will doubtless bring important 
additions. Until a large part of these arrears is overtaken it 
is idle to talk of finality in an exposition of Babylonian 
thought, though each new decipherment may add a fresh 
definite fact to history. In the case of Egypt the matter 
stands upon a somewhat surer foundation as regards religion. 
There we have what is missing in Babylonia, an immense 
number of inscriptions and paintings and papyri in tombs, 
relating to the future state and forming positive documents 
for Egyptian eschatology. We have also that curious 
collection known as “the Book of the Dead,” not indeed in 
its earliest form, but still in a recension which evidently 
preserves far earlier elements. But even here we are con- 
fronted with extreme difficulties of interpretation. Egyptolo- 
gists are by no means in accord upon many important points, 
and although in bare historical records they may arrive at 
tolerable precision, when it comes to terms of thought, of 
religious ideas, of philosophy, a wide opening for mis- 
interpretation remains. Even if we were sure that we 
had arrived at the correct rendering of each phrase in 
a hieroglyphic inscription, we can never be certain that 
its meaning to us is the same as what it meant to the 
writer; nor, if we were sure of his meaning, would it 
follow that the Egyptian people understood it in the same 
sense, for the ancient Egyptian scribe was a man far above 
most of his contemporaries in intellectual rank, and the 
religious ideas which we fancy we can understand from his 
writings may no more have represented the religion of his 
age than those of Lucretius represented the average Roman 
beliefs of his time. Thus, even supposing that we have reached 
the point of literal accuracy in hieroglyphic decipherment, 
which few would admit, there is a great probability that our’ 
knowledge of ancient Egyptian religion, even if accurate, is 
one-sided. 

Of all this Professor Sayce is perfectly aware, and he lays 
stress upon the tentative character of all attempts to define 
Egyptian, and still more Babylonian, ideas of religion. To 
endeavour to systematise them is yet more hopeless, since the 
most conspicuous fact about both religions is their diverse 
origins. Various races and various centres of cult went to 
make up the curiously mixed and heterogeneous collection of 
beliefs which were current in Egypt and Babylonia, and one 
of the best features in Mr. Sayce’s exposition is the firm 
grip he takes of this essential point, and the clearness 





* The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. The Gifford Lectures 
delivered in Aberdeen. By A. H. 
Clark. [8s. net.” 


Sayce, D.D., LL.D. London: T. and T. 


with which he distinguishes between the different sources 
of individual cults. Even what appear to be fundamental 
elements of the religion in general may nevertheless be 
traced to separate influences. For example, the common 
notion that mummifying the dead was universal in Egypt 
from the earliest times is erroneous: it is questionable 
whether, except for the Court and priesthood, mummies were 
at all usual before the Eighteenth Dynasty. The aboriginal 
people originally identified conjecturally with the Libyan 
race, and so accepted by Mr. Sayce, in spite of later investi- 
gations, did not embalm their dead, but apparently exposed 
them till their bones were stripped,—as the Parsees still 
expose the dead on their “ Towers of Silence”; only jackals 
and hyaenas did the unpleasant work in Egypt which in India 
is done by vultures. It is thus, we are glad to see, and not by 
even ceremonial cannibalism, that Professor Sayce explains 
the gnawed bones. Now the people who exposed their dead 
and adopted what is called “secondary burial” cannot have 
believed in the resurrection of the body. They may have 
believed in a shadowy flitting spirit or ghost, anitmula vagula, 
if not blandula, but nothing more, and it was probably to 
them that the idea of the ba, or bird-like spirit, was due. On 
the other hand, the mummy of course stands for the doctrine 
of bodily resurrection, and must have come into Egypt with a 
different race, probably the Asiatic Pharaohs. But the 
strange thing is that all the varied and conflicting beliefs 
which enter into Egyptian religion were accepted without 
any attempt to harmonise them :—~ 

“How the Ba and the mummy were to be united the official 
cult never endeavoured to explain; the task was probably 
beyond its powers. It was content to leave the two conceptions 
side by side, bidding the individual believer reconcile them as 
best he could. The fact illustrates another which must always be 
kept in mind in dealing with Egyptian religion. Up to the last 
it remained without a philosophic system. There were, it is true, 
certain sides of it which were reduced to systems, certain parts of 
the official creed which became philosophic. But as a whole it 
was @ loosely-connected agglomeration of beliefs and practices 
which had come down from the past, and one after the other had 
found a place in the religion of the State. No attempt was ever 
made to form them into a coherent and homogeneous whole, or to 
find a philosophic basis upor which they all might rest. Such an 
idea, indeed, never occurred to the Egyptian. He was quite 
content to take his religion as it had been handed down +o bien, 
or as it was prescribed by the State; he had none of that inner 
retrospection which distinguishes the Hindu, none of that desire 
to know the causes of things which characterised the Greek. The 
contradictions which we find in his creed never troubled him; he 
never perceived them, or if he did they were ignored.” 

How does Professor Sayce know all this about the mind of 
the Egyptian? It seems to us that he is forgetting his own 
caution, and dogmatising too much upon admittedly slender 
evidence. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
there are strange contradictions, or at least apparent contra- 
dictions, in other creeds which do not appear to trouble 
greatly the majority of believers. They reconcile them in 
their own minds, and probably the Egyptian had some way of 
harmonising his divergent articles of faith with which so far 
the inscriptions and papyri have not acquainted us. The 
worship of beasts must have been difficult to unite with a cult 
which conceived gods as men and admitted men to be incar- 
nate gods. Mr. Sayce is especially informing on the sources 
of these different ideas, and what will probably strike the 
reader most is his derivation of Egyptian beliefs from Baby- 
lonia. Such an origin could not have been suggested in the 
days when all we knew of Babylonian antiquity was far later 
than the earliest Egyptian records. But now all this is 
changed. We have evidence of Babylonian civilisation which 
goes back some eight thousand years, and it has become not 
only possible but natural to conclude that the conquering 
Pharaoh race came from the Euphrates Valley. It was 
apparently they who imposed the higher idea of a god-man 
and man-gods upon the brute-worshipping inhabitants of 
Egypt. To them perhaps was due the conception of the Ka or 
immortal, self-existing, and impeccable “double,” the arche- 
type, like Plato’s “ideas,” of each created thing, the fore- 
runner of the more modern conception of the Thought of God 
which realises itself in concrete forms. It is curious how the 
Egyptians anticipated the distinctions of body, soul, and 
spirit, though their apparent inability to think in the abstract 
made the Ka and the Khw concrete objects. Another idea 
which may have come from Babylonia was that of a supreme 





god creating by generation of his own unaided power, an 
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idea which was expanded into the Ennead of gods, and finally 
the Heliopolitan trinity in which the divine father of himself 
engendered himself in the divine son, the divine essence 
remaining the same in the divine mother and son :—~ 
“The Egyptian trinity had thus grown out of the triad under 
the influence of the solar theology and of the old conception of a 

rsonality which possessed a concrete form. Once introduced 
into the Osirian creed, it spread with it throughout Egypt and 
became a distinguishing feature of Egyptian theology. Along 
with the doctrines of the resurrection of the body and of a 
judgment to come, it passed into the schools of Alexandria, and was 
there thrown into the crucible of Greek philosophy. The Platonic 
doctrine of ideas was adapted to the Egyptian doctrine of per- 
sonality, and the three persons of the trinity became Unity, Mind, 
and Soul—absolute thought, absolute reason, and absolute energy.” 

The wonderful forecasts of some of the doctrines of 
Christianity to be found in the Egyptian religious beliefs is 
not limited to the Trinity and the resurrection of the body; 
the incarnation of God in man was an idea with which the 
Egyptian was familiar, especially in the virgin-birth of the 
Pharaoh. An Egyptian poet in the reign of the third 
Thothmes wrote of a Messianic age:—“ A King shall come 
from the south, Ameni, the truth-declaring, by name. ..... 
He shall unite the double crown...... The people of the 
age of the son of man shall rejoice and establish his name for 
all eternity. They shall be removed far from evil, and the 
wicked shall humble their mouths for fear of him.” That 
such resemblances to Christian beliefs should be traced in 
Egypt should not, we think, disturb the minds of the most 
orthodox. One of the arguments against the Christian 
doctrine has been the apparent injustice of its late and local 
revelation. If some gleams of the divine light were given 
to Egypt in the teaching of the priests of Osiris, there 
is no cause for anything but rejoicing. 

We have no space to dwell upon Professor Sayce’s admirable 
lectures on the sacred books, the popular religion, and the 
other world in Egyptian belief; or to touch upon his aecount 
of ; Babylonian religion, necessarily less complete for lack of 
fuller material, yet still replete with interest, especially when 
dealing with Assur and monotheism, or with the cosmology. 
But Babylonian religion, so far as we know it, does not rise to 
the heights of its Egyptian offspring or cousin. Its poly- 
theism is often grotesque; its magic and sorcery and sensual 
rites shut it out from the plane of the loftier creeds. Yet it 
had its influence upon Abraham and his seed for ever, and no 
one can rightly understand Judaism who has not studied the 
early cults of Babylonia. One can have no guide in these 
complex subjects more learned or more considerate to his 
readers’ difficulties than Professor Sayce. He always writes 
from the amplest knowledge, and he always writes clearly. 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON.* 
RicHARDson’s is a reputation that will never die so long 
as there is a copy of one of his novels within reach of 
a-reader endowed with frank intelligence, lively interest 
in: human nature, and, last but not least, leisure. Without 
leisure nobody cam read him. Some critics go the length 
of holding that, given leisure and opportunity, everybody 
must like him. Mr. Dobson, like everybody else who 
writes about Richardson in our day, counts among the 
hindrances to a complete revival of his popularity “the 
difficulty that the author who has been handed down to 
posterity as the first of our domestic novelists persisted 
in regarding himself primarily as a moralist and a preacher.” 
He even suspects that in his own day Richardson’s moral 
vein was a hindrance rather than a help to his popularity :— 

“Mrs. Elisabeth Carter, who had strong views upon duelling, 
may have cared for. the discussion upon that topic; and Miss 
Hester Mulso may have been interested in the pages dealing with 
parental authority ; but we suspect that Mrs. Townly, the toast, 
and Miss Lutestring, the seamstress, were more concerned to 
learn how Clarissa Harlowe would escape from Lovelace, or 
Harriet Byron would ultimately succeed in marrying Sir 
Charles.” 

But is that the way things really go? Is it not the gallery that 
encores the fine sentiment, while the stalls are impatient for the 
dénouement ?. The superior people with decided moral views, 
and a platform to preach them from, are not the readers who 
thread with palpitating sympathy the mazes of Clarissa’s 





heart. All they want to know about a novel is whether its out. 
come is sound, and such as they can endorse. The detail, so often 
frivolous, so seldom directly edifying, they resent as wastin 
their time. The charm of that is all for Mrs. Townly, wie 
understands so well the fascination of a libertine, but is not at 
all indifferent to the desirability of filial obedience; and for 
Miss Lutestring, who finds no inconsistency to protest against 
in the conduct of Pamela when, after heroically defending 
her virtue from her master’s dishonourable attempts, ahs 
accepts on her knees his offer of marriage. For Mrs. Townly 
and Miss Lutestring both know by experience, what the 
literary critic so often forgets, that a divided heart and mixed 
motives are the commonest things in the world. And to them 
it is sweetness and delight to find all this recognised sym. 
pathetically by a writer whose moral earnestness is as obvioug 
as his humanity. These things Richardson knew by instinct; 
and, by temperament, delighted in. And they were con. 
firmed for him by the practical testimony of the sentimental, 
chiefly feminine, sets he lived in. As Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu observed with snobbish superiority, “the doors of 
the great world were never open tohim.” He never “arrived” 
in the society where culture has got beyond the simplicity that 
acknowledges a direct interest in moral questions. If he had, 
it is inconceivable that he would have caught its tone— 
his heart was teo completely out of tune with it—but it 
is possible that his genius might have been baulked of its 
natural expression. He might have learned to doubt, not 
the importance of the moral, but the possibility of making a 
novel with much of a moral in it interesting to the world he 
livedin. Neither the boys to whom he romanced in his school. 
days, nor the maid-servants for whom he indited letters a 
little later, nor the excellent middle-aged gentlewomen who 
gathered round him still later to hear the great books read 
from the bulky manuscripts, nor any of the miscellaneoug 
people who rushed into correspondence with him, could 
suggest this doubt. They were all interested to the point of 
excitement by what he had to say. And living before the 
time of universal introspection, they did not trouble them- 
selves to wonder why they were interested, or whether it was 
inconsistent with their character, their education, or their 
breeding to be interested. The best of it was that other people 
were interested also,—even people in the big world which 
did not open its doors to the author. Richardson told them 
things they knew to be true about themselves, though fashion 
might forbid confession of them, and in reading his novels 
they literally “enjoyed themselves” in comfortable undress 
comparable to slippers and dressing-gown. 


All the modern critics agree in the necessity of apologising 
for the moral strain in Richardson’s novels; and also as to his 
irresistibility in spite of the moralising. But they disagree 
amusingly in their distribution of praise among his characters. 
Sir Leslie Stephen has never been able to get over his sense of 
the priggishness of Sir Charles Grandison, and he is rather 
painfully oppressed by the solid superiorities of Clarissa 
up to the time when she is transfigured by approaching 
death. Mr. Dobson, we are glad to find, admires both Sir 
Charles and Clarissa with a whole-hearted fervour worthy 
of an eighteenth-century reader. On the other hand, he 
does not appreciate Charlotte, for which the present writer 
can hardly forgive him. Charlotte we have always 
thanked, not only for the direct amusement she gives us 
by the sallies Mr. Dobson justly characterises as pert and ill- 
mannered, but for the service she renders the public in laugh- 
ing at Sir Charles. Sisters like Charlotte are the natural 
counterpoise of brothers like Sir Charles, and vice versa. “Her 
rudeness,” says Mr. Dobson, “is as incapable of pardon as the 
villainy of Lovelace.” But the art of Richardson’ pardons 
both when it creates their opposites and sets them by their 
side. And it is because Richardson understood so well how 
to do this, and understood also how not to set up a reaction 
of sympathy in favour of his scoundrel by making his end too 
horrible, that it seems to the present reviewer that he was, 
after all, more artist even than moralist. The only thing he 
was not is a realist. For that part he was altogether too 
natural and incapable of affectation. 

Up to the age of fifty Richardson did no original work. 
He wrote prefaces, dedications, and indexes for publishers. 
In 1739 came the suggestion that determined the writing of 





* Samuel Richardson. By Austin Dobson. ‘English Men of Letters. ’ 
Lendon: Macmillan and Co. (2s. net.} 


his first book :— 
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«[wo of his particular friends, Mr. Charles Rivington, of 
st. Paul’s Churchyard, and Mr. John Osborn, of Paternoster 
Row, invited him to prepare for them ‘a little volume of 
Letters, in a common style, on such subjects as might be of use to 
those country readers who were unable to indite for themselves. 
Wilt it be any harm, said I, in a piece you want to be written so 
low, if we should instruct them how they should think and act in 
common cases, as well as indite? They were the more urgent 
with me to begin the little volume for this hint. I set about it.’” 
Even in a trifling extract like this, where the subject-matter 
is merely professional business, one feels the indescribable 
charm with regard to which Mrs. Barbauld so wisely contented 
herself with saying that it was “Richardson.” In course of 
writing these letters for Messrs. Osborn and Rivington he 
grew humanly interested in his imaginary “cases,” und the 
idea occurred to him to allow these humble people in difficult 
positions to write their own letters and tell their own stories. 
So arose Pamela ; and the moralist slipped his skin and came 
out a novelist. 

Much of Mr. Dobson’s volume is necessarily taken up with 
discussion of the plots and characters of the novels. But 
there is also the story of Richardson, gathered chiefly from 
the six volumes of his correspondence with personal friends 
and admirers. And the character of the good, simple man, 
who practised all the virtues he preached, stands out in clear 
and modest relief. The characters. and positions of the corre- 
spondents are also explained, and a number of extracts send 
us back to the letters themselves and Mrs. Barbauld’s pleasant 
introduction for more of the same matter. 





A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE* 
THERE is more than one reason for welcoming this new 
edition of a charming old friend. As a rule, the modern 
system of editing the books of a past generation, and writing 
prefaces to explain them from the point of view of some 
literary person whose opinion does not seem to matter much, 
isa cause of irritation in those who love the old books for 
their own sakes. To them a beloved classic without notes or 
introduction is a thing to be desired. And even in the 
interest of education, the excuse for so much fuss and 
pedantry, we are inclined to believe that it is better to let 
all this explanation alone. What is the use of teaching 
people to think if all the thinking is done for them ? 

Mrs. Sartoris’s little book, simple, fresh, fascinating, in the 
well-remembered binding of thirty years ago “needed no 
bush” to bring its merits to the notice of those worthy to 
appreciate them. But now it is rather a different thing. 
People have read a great deal about French life since those 
days, though they actually know very little more. They have 
never met with anything truer to that life, more full of its 
intimate charm, than Mrs. Sartoris’s little pioneer volume. 
But: they do not know this; and also the majority of the 
present generation have no very clear idea of Mrs. Sartoris 
herself as a writer and a woman. This charming character 
and delicate genius, in whom music might be called the out- 
ward expression of all the other arts, had not the kind of 
strong and showy literary talent which makes a mark in the 
world in spite of itself. The fine touches and pale, exquisite 
colours of her work found fit admirers at first; but to revive 
it in an age when fineness is at a discount is an attempt not 
very sure of success. 

For modern readers, therefore, among the best of whom her 
name is so honoured and so familiar, as well as for those who 
recognise the right of the author of The Village on the Cliff to 
write of A Week in a French Country House, Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie’s delightful preface is a very welcome addition to the 
book. It may almost be called a biographical sketch, made 
up as itis out of the recollections of many friends, who in 
their different ways knew how to appreciate Mrs. Sartoris. It 
does not—nothing could—increase one’s admiration for the 
story, but it will make people realise with wonder and interest 
how many-sided was the character to whom this book owes its 
unique charm of touch and atmosphere, its exquisite blending 
of truth and fancy. 

It really was a study from life, “more than a sketch and 
less than a story,” as its author described it in offering it to 
Mr. Smith for the Cornhill. To us it seems a good deal more 





* A Week in a French Country House. By Adelaide Sartoris. Illustrated by 
Lord Leighton, P.R.A. New Edition. With a Portrait; and a Preface by 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [7s. 6a.) 


than a sketch and a story with a real and absorbing ‘interest 
of its own, not from any particular plot, for there is none—and 
this was probably what Mrs. Sartoris meant—but from the 
fact that the characters are living people. The whole thing is 
true and real; c’est vécu. To quote the writer again —“ the 
papers are descriptions of places and things which I have 
seen and people whom I know.” Probably it was only the 
thin veil of a change of name which disguised Madame 
Olympe and M. Kiowski from their fortunate friends and 
acquaintances; and probably it would even now be possible 
to climb from the river to Marny-les-Monts, to wake in the 
morning and look out in the crystal air of autumn over.“ the 
great ocean of the forest, drenched in deep dews, steeped in 
warm sunshine, swaying in the sweet morning freshness.” 
All through the story one breathes the air of French woods, 
and among its most telling scenes is the description of the 
boar-hunt, in which also full justice is done to the spirit of 
French sport, not to be despised, as we insular people are too 
apt to think, because of the hundred ways in which its theory 
and practice differ from our own. 

For those who are not yet acquainted with the book we may 
add a few particulars. A young Englishwoman goes to France 
to visit a French Comtesse whose mother was English, and 
paints her hostess’s portrait, as well as that of her brother, 
the Marquis, “ Monsieur Charles,” and of the various guests 
who are staying at the chateau at the same time. Never was 
so much fun, romance, originality, variety of character, 
crowded into one house and one week. Madame de Caradec 
herself, “ Madame Olympe,” stately, simple, imperious, old- 
fashioned ; Monsieur Charles, the perfect French gentleman; 
Monsieur Berthier and M. Kiowski, artists in painting and 
music; Mademoiselle Jeanne, a pearl of young girls: then 
the other English visitors, Lady Blankeney and her daughter, 
touched in with well-deserved satire for their shallow worldli- 
ness and stupidity; the girl who arrives under their wing, 
Ursula Hamilton, rich, handsome, extraordinary, and interest- 
ing, with her wonderful little musician friend, M. Jacques 
Dessaix; last not least, as he would himself think, René de 
Saldes, the spoilt man who does not know whether he is 
more furiously angry with Ursula or more desperately in love 
with her. If there is a failure among Mrs. Sartoris’s 
characters, it is René de Saldes: he is a little melodramatic 
and out of tune witb the rest. She is at her best when laugh- 
ing gently at Lady Blankeney and Marie for their narrow 
selfishness and ignorance of French conventionalities, or in 
describing the inimitable M. Dessaix and his relations with 
Ursula. The talk of the book is quite as delightful as its 
scenery and characters. Mrs. Sartoris’s people are cosmo. 
politan, not merely French ; though their daily life is made 
up of the thousand little peculiar customs which make French 
country life in its delightful picturesqueness so different from 
the English. 

It may be said that the little book is old-fashioned. 
Certainly it was written nearly forty years ago; but human 
nature has not changed much since then, except that with 
greater liberty there may be less originality. . French people 
in their homes are very much what they were under the 
Empire. They have new troubles, and are less light-hearted. 
Madame Olympe would certainly have resisted the packing 
away of her favourite little teaching Sister, “the good angel 
of the village.” But they have not lost that family love and 
talent for mutual toleration which sweetens life, nor that 
brilliancy which lightens every burden, nor that kindness 
which warms the heart of a stranger amongst them. In many 
a charming French house of to-day a week might be spent 
quite as delightfully as at Marny-les-Monts. We could 
promise a Monsieur Charles, a Madame Olympe, a Jeanne, 
gay evenings, romantic hunting parties, manners sweet as of 
old. But Monsieur Jacques Dessaix might be missed. 
“Ursula, there is danger; I leave thee!” Whether a por- 
trait or a creation, he belongs for ever to Mrs. Sartoris and 
the French country house she made her own. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE NAVAL ANNUAL. 
The Naval Annual. Edited by T. A. Brassey. (Griffin and 








Co. 1is.)—The new naval scheme is perhaps the most interesting 
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subject treated in this year’s Annual. We hear both sides of 
the question,—for, from Mr. Carlyon Bellairs; against, from 
Sir Vesey Hamilton. The former says we shall have a young 
officer who has had varied experience; the latter says “let well 
alone.” At the moment this argument has value, because the 
“handy man” has proved himself so extraordinarily effective, can 
be mobilised at once, and is never ataloss. On the other hand, 
we can never have enough of these men, and if a young fellow 
turns out to be not exactly suited to naval requirements, 
he will have no cause to grumble at his education, and 
he will be by no means entirely lost to the country. The long 
and short of the matter is that any officer who may be 
called upon to fight a battleship should know what he is 
fighting,—a very complicated machine. It is no longer a rapid 
calculation of how many 64-pounders one may have on the lower 
deck, 48-pounders on the middle, and so on, then the grappling-irons 
and “Fire till all’s blue!” with possibly a savoury, as “ Boarders 
away!” to finish up with. A mistake now as to the number of 
hits he can make with his 9:2 in. at three thousand yards, or 
how quickly he can turn with his screws when the steering gear 
gets smashed, might be fatal,—five minutes will make or mar 
him and his ship. We want most Captains to be as effective as a 
Percy Scott. There is some very strong criticism of the pro- 
posed expenditure on naval bases. That on Simon’s Bay is well 
deserved, but we fail to see the use of grumbling at the Gibraltar 
extension. It is a very short steam from England, yet it is so 
much nearer the East, and a few hours may make a great 
difference as to our command of the route to the Far East. 
Again, the comparative strength of the Mediterranean and 
Channel Squadrons is discussed, and the necessity for strengthen- 
ing the Channel Squadron very rightly urged; but why weaken 
the Mediterranean? If we have not a good reason for keeping a 
strong fleet there, who has? Writers on ordnance and gun 
practice see no reason to be dissatisfied with the results. 
The practice with the quick-firers has greatly improved. The 
Times estimate gave a quite erroneous impression as to the 
improvement in the shooting of this particular gun. It is a 
most important weapon in the hands of a good gun-crew. The 
*Edward VII. is to have 9:2in. quick-firers in place of 6in. 
guns on the upper deck, and continuous side-armour on the main 
deck to protect the remainder of the 6 in.guns. Let us hope that 
these monsters are the last wordin big ships. A million anda half 
seems a lot of money to lock up in one ship. The movement 
which tends to lessen the protection of the vitals is deprecated by 
the Naval Annual. Admiral O’Neill says the first requisite of a 
battleship is to be able to fight, not to run away,—at least that is 
what we think he means. The tapering belt and the disposition 
of armour where it is most wanted appear the wiser plan. There 
seems to be a tendency to revert to turrets now that the weight 
of shot is mostly thrown from the upper deck, and fears are 
expressed that turrets are not sufficiently armoured. However, 
the damage done is always exaggerated, and probably the system 
in use necessitates quite heavy enough armour for stability. As 
the Naval Annual is not a Government publication, there is no 
excuse for such a very insufficient index. We can, as usual, 
heartily recommend it for very fair criticism, invaluable sugges- 
tions, and no less indispensable plans and tables. 








ON THE ‘POLAR STAR’ IN THE ARCTIC SEA. 

On the ‘Polar Star’ in the Arctic Sea. By H.R.H. Luigi 
Amedeo of Savoy. 2 vols. (Hutchinson and Co. 42s.)—This 
story of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s expedition to the Arctic, and 
Commander Cagni’s dash for the Pole, has all the old fascination 
of Arctic endeavour. Moreover, it has an added interest as the 
chronicle of a splendid achievement by representatives of a nation 
not hitherto associated with Polar research. The Italians proved 
themselves, especially the two guides, Arctic travellers of the first 
rank. Umberto Cagni in endurance and self-reliance showed him- 
self not only the equal of slower, thicker-blooded men bred in a 
cold climate, but second to none as a leader of unflinching 
determination. An unfortunate encounter with a snow-storm 
on a trial expedition, resulting in frozen fingers, debarred the 
Prince from leading the final expedition, but he had the satis- 
faction of delegating the effort to Commander Cagni, who beat 
the record. Both the Prince and Commander Cagni write in the 
present tense, and Cagni’s vivid recital of his determined struggle 
against bad ice and low temperatures gains undoubtedly by this 
method, so unusual in travellers’ accounts. No details of the sledge 
journey are omitted, yet the enthusiasm of the writer, and the 
determination of himself and his men, scarcely suffer the attention 
to fag. Probably the uninitiated may find but little interest in 


the repeated summaries of the available food supply, but any one 
with the most ordinary imagination will see the vital connection 








between this and the apparently reckless advance across the “wild 
and wandering” ice-fields. The astonishing endurance and willing. 
ness of the dogs are brought home to us very strongly,and both the 
Prince and Cagni fully acknowledge their indispensability, and 
evidently felt keenly the necessity of killing the courageous beasts, 
One of the problems of the Arctic, the rise of temperature with a 
wind, is alluded to but not solved. Unfortunately, Cagni lost hig 
minimum thermometer, so that we do not know what the night tem. 
peratures were; but —50° C. with a wind seems to have appeared 
to most of the expedition an almost unbearable temperature. The 
most interesting portion of the Prince’s narrative is that detaili 
the landing and wintering on Prince Rudolf Island, and the exciting 
and anxious work of blasting a passage for the frozen-in ‘ Stella 
Polare’ to the open sea. Every possible detail as to the food and 
clothing, and the rations for the sledging party, is set out, 
Commander Cagni’s account brings into prominence one very un- 
certain factor, the drift of the ice-field, which may render futile 
any effort to reach the Pole, when one considers that a certain 
number of days only, and those in the spring, are available for 
sledging. Finally, the inquiring reader will notice the more 
emotional style and the subjective tendency of the Italian nature, 
He will find the illustrations very fascinating. The expedition 
sustained the loss of three men, the first detachment sent back, 
Two out of the three were weak, and the arrangement was doubt 
less unavoidable, though it seems unsound. This is only a detail, 
and the only criticism we have to make. 








NORSE DISCOVERIES AND TALES. 

The Discoveries of the Norsemen in America. By J. Fischer, S.J., 
and B. H. Soulsby. (H. Stevens, Son, and Stiles. 8s.)—Here we 
are given all the available information collected from sagas and 
early geographers. The first Northman to reach America was 
Leif, son of Eric the Red. He was returning to Greenland from 
Norway, where under the influence of Olaf (who died in 1000) he 
had become a Christian. Storms drove Leif out of his course, 
and he came to an unknown land, where he found vines and 
corn growing wild, and also great forests. This country he 
called Wineland. Not long after the return to Greenland 
of the first explorers, a second and colonising expedition 
was fitted out to find this wonderful land. Trouble with 
the natives, however, drove the settlers back to the Arctic 
seas. The question remains as to what part of the American 
coast was Wineland. We are told in the book we are noticing 
that in the seventeenth century a Governor of Nova Scotia 
speaks of wild vines and corn as being there, though they are 
no longer to be found. A very curious question is,—Did the 
Viking discoveries influence the fifteenth-century voyagers? 
There is no doubt that early geographers knew of Wineland. 
Adam of Bremen, who was alive in 1067, records that he learnt 
of the new country from Sven, King of Denmark. It is also 
known that some relations of the second voyagers to Wineland 
went to Rome. At the end of this interesting volume are to 
be found reproductions of early maps which are most curious. 


Popular Tales from the Norse. By Sir George Dasent. (David 
Douglas. 10s. 6d.)—This new edition of a classic has a Memoir 
of Sir G. Dasent by his son, Mr. Arthur Dasent, who tells simply 
the story of his father’s life. Born in the West Indies, Sir George 
in 1840 became Secretary to the British Envoy to the Court of 
Sweden. It was at Stockholm that he learnt Norse, and learnt 
also to love the old literature of the North, and one result of this 
love was the translation of the folk-tales collected by Moé and 
Asbjérnsen. So sympathetically was this accomplished that the 
stories seem as we read them as if they could not have existed 
otherwise. A feature of the collection is the masterly introduc- 
tion, giving a survey of the whole of Northern mythology and 
literature. We know of no other work of its kind that forms so 
good an introduction to the study of the wonderful poetry of the 
older Edda. We wish that Sir George’s translation of the younger 
prose Edda could have been included in the present volume. 








BRITISH NIGERIA. 

British Nigeria: a Geographical and Historical Description of the 
British Possessions Adjacent to the Niger River, West Africa. By 
Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. With Map, Illustrations, 
and Appendix. (Cassell and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Colonel Mockler- 
Ferryman is a copious writer on West African matters, and his 
new volume fitly continues his work of popularising information. 
There is no other book which brings together a summary of what 
is known about the countries from Lake Tchad to the Niger mouths, 
with a history of the last important decade. On the other hand, the 
book is a mere compilation, and, moreover, it is, though unofficial 
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in character, practically official inpurport. There is noattemptat 
independent criticism of Government action; and the criticism of 
French doings in West Africa is as superficial and ill-natured as 
that passed by any Frenchman on the English. Colonel Mockler- 
Ferryman, however, has not the excuse of writing, like, for 
example, M. Mizon, under the smart of personal disappoint- 
ment. Judging it as a summary of the very intricate history 
which has to do with the game of “grab” and diplomacy played 
by rival Powers in the Niger Basin, those ignorant of the facts 
will find the recital very obscure ; those who know them will miss 
what they might hope for, a clear and significant grouping of the 
whole. The account of the revocation of the Niger Company’s 
charter is very inadequate, as given in the author’s own 
words, though the official case is well stated in a memorandum 
from the Foreign Office to the Treasury, elsewhere given. 
The accounts of pagan customs and folk-lore are the merest 
summaries, gathered from well-known sources, and gathered with- 
out any attempt to show what these things mean to the natives. 
They are really out of place here, as is also the sketch of the 
Krumen, who do not enter into the book’s proper scope. Here 
and there we come on matter that has not been so often handled, 
as, for example, the traces in Borgu and in the Yoruba country 
of Christian belief that has not come from the missionaries. But 
the subject is not followed up. In short, the book is not merely 
a compilation, but a compilation poorly done. Exception should 
be made for the opening chapters, which detail with some spirit 
the successive attempts to solve the riddle of the Niger’s course. 
There is also a useful statement of the advantages to be gained 
by introducing a metal currency. In conclusion, we may say that 
Colonel Mockler-Ferryman should, in our opinion, have given much 
fuller credit to Sir George Goldie for the extraordinary work, both 
in diplomacy and administration, performed by the Company under 
his guidance. 








AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. 

The New Empire. By BrooksAdams. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. 
net.) —The Administration of Dependencies. By Alpheus H. Snow. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 15s. net.)—The two interesting and sug- 
gestive volumes that lie before us are both, in their several ways, 
products and symptoms of American Imperialism,—that new spirit 
which promises to remould the destinies of the great Republic, 
and possibly to affect those of the world. Mr. Snow has set him- 
self to show that the original founders of the United States con- 
templated just such a development as has taken place in conse- 
quence of the annexation of Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
other oversea possessions. He has undertaken a careful examina- 
tion of the history of the American colonies from their inception 
in 1584 down to the recent Spanish-American War, and he deduces 
from it the conclusion that the present Imperial aims of the 
United States were contemplated by some of her far-sighted 
founders as much as three centuries ago. In a sense, of course, 
this may be set down as an exaggeration, or even as an instance 
of that common fallacy in historical work which is due to the 
habit—almost unavoidable—of reading the history of past events 
in the light of their consequences and their effect upon our own 
time. But there is a considerable substratum of truth in Mr. 
Snow’s view, and he has treated his subject in a lucid and logical 
fashion which puts the reader in the best position for criticising 
his work. We are not disposed to disagree with his main result, 
—the proposition that the Federal Empire, as events have 
evolved it out of the United States, is “a form of political 
organism which, though commonly believed to be of modern 
origin, was, in fact, more clearly understood by our Revolu- 
tionary leaders than by any other statesmen before or since 
their time, and which was recognised by them as being 
not only necessary and proper, but also beneficent in its 
operation, and hence desirable, for America as well as for 
other States.” Quite apart from its political teaching, Mr, 
Snow’s book is a solid piece of historical work, which deserves to 
be placed beside Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s well-known essay, 

though it does not pretend to the pregnant wisdom and illumina- 
tive thought of that great publicist ——Mr. Adams’s book, though 
conceived in a very different spirit, is no less a product of the 
Imperialist doctrine which has flushed the United States with a 
vision of a second and a mightier youth. It is in the main a 
history of various great Empires which have grown up and de- 
cayed in the world, written especially with reference to the 
influence of geographical conditions—notably of trade routes—upon 
such growthand decay. Mr. Adams has done this part of his work 
ably enough, and it will be read with interest even by those who 
are most inclined to disagree with some of his conclusions. For 
an English reader the book is somewhat disfigured by its author’s 
prejudice against this country,—a prejudice which seems to be 








the outcome of “invincible ignorance.” Mr. Adams’s view of 
what he calls “the petty Boer war,” and of the British decay 
shown by the financial weakness which that war disclosed, as well 
as by the “incompetence among the officers and feebleness among 
the men” that marked our Army, is too ridiculous to beget 
indignation. At the same time, one has only a tolerant smile for 
such energetic waving of the banner as is to be seen in Mr. 
Adams’s enthusiastic pages. Far be it from us to dash his 
patriotic affatus by hinting any doubt whether the United States 
is “the heart of civilisation and the focus of energy,” or the 
working of the great American Trusts represents the highest out- 
come of scientific thought. In spite of a few vagaries of this kind, 
Mr. Adams has written a thoughtful and interesting book. 








THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 

The Fairchild Family. By Mrs.Sherwood. Edited by Mary E. 
Palgrave. Illustrated by Florence M. Rudland. (Wells Gardner 
and Co. 6s.)—In appraising the merits of old children’s books it 
is necessary to remember that the nursery was not always as well 
looked after by authors as it is to-day,—although from Newbery 
onwards it seems to. have been assiduously courted. We have to 
bear in mind that though books were many, their editions were 
probably small, and opportunities of buying them and despatch- 
ing them scarce. “One child, one book,” must have been the rule 
for many of the early years of the last century in any but families 
in large towns. Remembering this, we may palliate many a book’s 
dulness, and understand what it meant (dull as it was) in its own 
day, when it was all that there was between the child and bore- 
dom. Even this understanding, however, does not make The 
Fairchild Family a good book. We confess to a very pleasant 
feeling of anticipation when we opened the parcel and found Mrs. 
Sherwood’s famous volume within it, for we had not read about 
the Fairchilds for many years, and remembered it only dimly as a 
quaint and fairly readable alternation of piety and naughtiness. 
But renewed acquaintance has been disappointing. We have sadly 
to express the opinion that The Fairchild Family is a poor thing. 
Making every allowance for the times in which it was written, 
it was, we think, a poor thing from the first. Its tone is wrong. 
Leaving aside the general question of the encouragement of self- 
righteousness which so many books of this class and period 
arouse, The Fairchild Family is mediocre. It is a book without 
imagination, without fancy, without fun. There is something 
almost squalid in its pedestrianism. We do not deny that 
children can be interested by the work, but the perusal will have 
no stimulating effect, satisfying rather a vulgar curiosity than a 
healthy interest,—the same kind of curiosity that keeps older 
people eager for Bow Bells novelettes. Other children’s books of 
the period are now and then reprinted in order to enjoy in the 
nursery a succés de rire—such, for example, as Mrs. Turner’s 
cautionary rhymes—but The Fairchild Family is too much pene- 
trated by religious matter (even in the present form, docked of 
many of the devotional passages) for this to be a desirable recep- 
tion for it. Opinions may differ, but the present writer would 
never give the book to a child in whom he was interested, not 
only because of the vein of pious snobbishness which runs 
through the work, separating the sheep and the goats, but also 
because a book fora child should have a quickening effect. In the 
major portion of The Fairchild Family—namely, the portion deal- 
ing with the Fairchilds—there is nothing that is quickening. 
The interpolated stories are certainly better. Weare sorry to 
have to say this, because the edition has been very carefully pre- 
pared: Miss Palgrave has written a charming account of Mrs. 
Sherwood to precede it, and Miss Rudland has drawn a number 
of very dainty pictures worthy of better material. 








THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The Mid-Eighteenth Century. By J. H. Millar. “Periods of 
European Literature,” edited by Professor Saintsbury, Vol. IX. 
(Blackwood and Sons. 5s. net.)—The period covered by Mr. 
Millar’s literary survey extends from the death of Louis XIV. 
in 1715 (not 1714 as here stated) to the death in 1778 of 
Voltaire, with whose literary career it exactly coincides. 
This period distinguishes itself almost startlingly by one 
characteristic, the absence, namely, of pure literature. The 
so-called “literature of knowledge” absorbed almost entirely 
the energies of the “age of reason.” The “Encyclopedia,” 
history, theology, philosophy, political economy,—it is in these 
that the great achievements of the mid-eighteenth century 
lie; poetry and the drama are almost negligible quantities, 
or else hark back to an earlier tradition on the one hand, or 
herald a later movement on the other. In two departments only 
did literature, as literature, assume a really noteworthy position, 
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and even one of these can hardly be classed as pure literature. 
The mid-eighteenth century saw the rise of the modern novel, 
and likewise of journalism, though not quite in its modern form. 
Important, however, as these exceptions undoubtedly are, they 
serve, if anything, but to emphasise the truth of the general state- 
ment that the tendency of the “age of reason” was non-literary. 
Mr. Millar’s volume is essentially readable. While in no way 
remarkable for originality of treatment or any profundity of 
critical insight, it is a lucid, connected, and well-balanced 
exposition of the subject. It is the fault, too, rather of the 
subject than the treatment if philosophical theories occupy 
more space than the discussion of literary qualities. The field 
covered is, of course, a wide one, but the accidents of literary 
history have here narrowed the range of important work more 
than in almost any other age,—practically to France and Eng- 
land. That we should disagree with certain of the judgments 
expressed by the author was inevitable; but there are also 
certain statements which appear more seriously open to question. 
For instance, speaking of the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Mr. Millar writes :—‘ Since the time of Tacitus, history, in 
the full sense of the word, had almost ceased to exist.” It is 
true that he qualifies this remark by admitting that “Italy had 
produced a Machiavelli, England a Clarendon, and France a 
Bossuet.” But even though his cynical genius places Machia- 
velli on an eminence apart, who yet shall deny the name of 
historian to Guicciardini? while half-a-dozen of the less known 
Italian chroniclers might be mentioned in whom the true spirit 
of history was alive. Or if we turn to France, what definition of 
history is there which will justly exclude Villehardouin and 
de Comines? Such aberrations, however, are by the way, and 
do not detract from the positive merits of the book. 








STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Stories from English History. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. 
(Seeley and Co. 5s.)—We welcome a new edition, charmingly 
illustrated, of Professor Church’s Stories from English History. 
Unlike most volumes of tales from history—most, that is to 
say, that have appeared since Sir Walter Scott’s “Tales of a 
Grandfather ”—these stories are so arranged as to make consecu- 
tive history. And when one has read the book through, one has 
followed the course of events in England from the coming of 
Julius Caesar to the Coronation of King Edward VII. Intended 
in the first instance for young people, the book is really good 
reading for anybody. It refreshes the knowledge of those who 
know already, adds vividness of colour and detail to many passages 
of history that have not been recently realised, and puts the 
salient incidents and well-known anecdotes which sparkle in many 
mémories as distinct and disconnected points into chronological, 
and also logical, order and sequence. In most of the chapters 
the method is the ordinary one of simple historical narration. 
But in one or two cases some ingenuity of device has been 
resorted to to make an obscure event vitally intelligible. For 
instance, the first coming of Caesar to Britain is supposed 
to be told by a great-grandfather to his great-grandson, 
as nearly as possible in the words in which it was told to 
the great-grandfather by his grandfather. The boy Caius is 
being taught in one of the schools established by the Romans. 
He reads about the “ Shield of Aeneas” in Virgil, and the coming 
of the Romans in the only copy of “Caesar” to be found in 
Britain, and when the recital is over, he remarks that there is 
“not much difference, after all, between your grandfather’s story 
and what Julius wrote.” Thestories of the Plague and the great 
Fire of London are told in the words of Defoe, and here we rather 
wish, for the sake of clearness, that quotations had been indicated 
all through the chapters by the usual marks. The short 
announcement at the head of the first chapter about the Plague, 
though clear enough for those who know, is not quite clear 
‘enough to prevent confusion and misunderstanding on the part of a 
certain kind of reader who does not know. This is, however, a 
very small point to carp at. And we have nothing but heartiest 
praise to give to everything else in and about the book. 








LETTERS OF MLLE. DE LESPINASSE. 


Letters of Mlle. de Lespinasse, with Notes on her Life and 
Character. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—The Anglo-Saxon mind can scarcely share the 
enthusiasm of the French with regard to these letters. There is 


a monotony and a want of reticence in them that weary the 
reader in spite of the passion which burns in every word of the 
appeals to the lover whose coldness and inconstancy broke the 


rr) 
she had not inflicted equal suffering on d’Alembert,—the dig. 
tinguished man who devoted to her his life and counted it worth. 
less after her death. He bore with resignation her affection for 
M. de Mora, the young romantic Spaniard who died of con. 
sumption while returning to France for her sake, happily not 
knowing that he had been already supplanted by M. de Guibert 
The latter seems to have been a vain coxcomb and charlatan, yet 
her love survived even the knowledge that she wearied him, and 
subsequently even his marriage. She had great excuses for her 
inconstancy in the license and falseness of the time, and in the 
miserable consequences of her illegitimate birth. Treated with 
contempt and harshness in the chateau of her nearest but un. 
acknowledged relations, it was here that Madame du Deffand met her 
and at once perceived the attraction the young lady would prove to 
her salon. For twelve years they lived together. Although Mlle, 
de Lespinasse had neither rank, wealth, nor beauty, the most 
distinguished society in Paris was at her feet, for she possessed 
the indescribable gift of charm; and when her protectresg 
quarrelled with her and turned her out of doors, her friends 
found an apartment for her, and continued the delightful 
causeries from five to nine which had excited (very 
naturally, as they were kept secret) the anger of Madame du 
Deffand. Mlle. de Lespinasse died in 1776, at the age of forty. 
nine, worn out by her violent and uncontrolled passions, leaving 
d’Alembert inconsolable, and regretted by the master-spirits of the 
day. Frederick the Great, Voltaire, Grimm, Marmontel, and 
many others wrote memorials of her, so strong was the im- 
pression she produced on them. She had thrown the history 
of her love for M. de Mora into the form of a romance, which she 
left rather cruelly to d’Alembert, who never before had under. 
stood the nature of her affection for the hero. The present 
volume contains her letters to M. de Guibert, her relations with 
whom were unknown to the world until they were published 
years afterwards by his widow. 








ECONOMICS FOR BABES. 

Lessons on Practical Subjects. By Sarah Forbes Hughes and 
Catherine W. Faucon. (Hinds and Noble, New York.)—The 
idea of teaching the elements of political economy to children 
has been more than once exploited by female writers in this 
country, but never to better advantage than by the two American 
ladies who have written these admirable “ Lessons on Practical 
Subjects.” They rightly say in their preface that a great body of 
American voters—the same might be said in most countries— 
“are lamentably ignorant of even the simpler laws underlying 
the social and financial questions of our age.” It has accordingly 
occurred to them that it would be a useful task to give school 
children “right ideas at the outset” on these matters. Children 
are all for the concrete: they cannot readily grasp an abstract 
idea, but they are singularly quick to understand a story that 
deals with individuals, and a clever teacher can graft thereon the 
simple principles that will guide them in later life. So the 
authors of this very interesting and suggestive little book write 
chiefly of individuals. They illustrate the disadvantages of debt 
with an apologue beginning: “A fireman named Briggs would 
not pay his butcher.” The share of labour and capital in profits 
is explained by the case of “a boy named Joe,” who went shares 
with Henry in buying a jack-knife with which Joe was to carve 
toys for sale and pay part of the proceeds to Henry, the joint- 
owner of the “plant.” The chapters on the silver question will 
be of use to many adult readers who do not see their way through 
the windings of “that blessed word” bimetallism. In the hands 
of a competent teacher, this little book ought to give children 
clear, though rudimentary, ideas on the subject of money, capital, 
rent, and the other leading concepts of modern economics. 








IN THE TAIL OF THE PEACOCK. 
In the Tail of the Peacock. By Isabel Savory. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 16s.)—It is necessary to quote by way of explaining this 
title a Moorish proverb according to which “the earth is a 
peacock and Morocco is the tail of it.” Here, then, we have 
Morocco up to date. Miss Savory has lost no time in recording 
her impressions. It is scarcely ayear and a half since she and her 
companion, Miss Bainbridge, to whom we owe the interesting 
photographs that adorn the volume, landed at Tangier. They 
spent a considerable time in the country, hiring a house, for 
instance, outside Tetuan; and now we have this handsome volume 
of three hundred and fifty pages, with half-a-hundred illustra- 
tions. Miss Savory did not form a very favourable opinion of 
the-people; indeed, her domestic experiences in the house afore- 
said were not altogether happy. She had a man and his 
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wife for servants, and it is still an open question with her 
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whether the man did not poison, or attempt to poison, the 
woman. This incident led her to investigate the question 
of poisoning, with the result that she found it exceedingly 
frequent. This is but one of the many things which make life 
insecure. The law is ineffective, and there is no public con- 
science. One acquaintance of our author frankly avowed that 
Christianity was distinctly inferior to Islam on account of its 
narrowness. It hampered its adherents with its strict code, 
whereas in Islam you can break all the Commandments and secure 
pardon by confessing that Mahomet is the Prophet of God. It is 
by such popular notions that the practical working of a religion, 
that is, conduct, must be judged. Miss Savory tells us what she 
saw of Moorish life without any attempt at rhetoric, and the tale 
isa sad one. Even enthusiastic philo-Mahommedans, such as Lady 
Duff Gordon, have to allow that the condition of women is 
deplorable, and the testimony of this volume tells very strongly 
the same way. As to less serious matters, the book is full of 
entertainment and interest. The account, too, of the cost of 
living in Morocco is attractive. The house cost 30s. a month, 
service (wages and food) perhaps as much more, and the house- 
hold bills—the accounts are somewhat vague—came to about 
60s., a total of, say, £6 monthly (for two people). 








THE QUESTION OF ENGLISH DIVORCE. 

The Question of English Divorce. (Grant Richards. 2s. 
net.)—The writer of this “ essay ” thinks that “a wife 
should be allowed to divorce her husband for the same 
causes for which he can divorce her.” That is arguable; but 
the weight of opinion is adverse, and, practically—that is, as 
indications of actual moral condition—many offences are worse in 
a woman than in a man, and society has reasons of self-protection 
in treating them more severely. Then he would generally 
enlarge the facilities for divorce on both sides. A low divorce- 
rate seems to him to argue, not a higher morality, but a greater 
amount of unhappiness without remedy. He refuses to accept 
the common statistics of divorce in the United States; and it 
szems that they are neither recent nor complete. But the 
scandalis notorious. Some years ago the writer of this notice saw 
in au A:merican child’s book a description of boys and girls at play 
who called part of a garden “Indiana” because divorce was easy 
there. That is a trifle in itself, but it is frightfully significant. 
Against the practice of judicial separation our author makes 
out something of a case. The subject might very well be 
considered. We cannot place a very high estimate on the 
essayist’s clearness of thought. Arguing against the physical 
reason for imposing on the wife a penalty not imposed on the 
husband, he writes: “It seems to be overlooked that though this 
act in a man may not affect his own family, it may very 
readily affect some other family.” True; but every case is 
equally provided for. Everywhere the unchaste wife is divorced 
because her misconduct may affect family succession. Quoad hoc, 
it does not matter who is the partner of her wrongdoing. 








AN IVORY TRADER IN NORTH KENIA. 

An Ivory Trader in North Kenia. By A. Arkell-Hardwick. (Long- 
mans and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—The author, with his companions, 
took the railway at Mombasa, and followed it as far as Nairobi 
(Lat.1:15S.) They then struck north-east to Mount Kenia and the 
Galla Country, north of the Equator. Of ivory-trading they seem 
to have done very little. Possibly Mr. Arkell-Hardwick does not 
relate all his experiences in this direction. What he does tell 
us is sufficiently amusing, but as the purchase was of two 
moderate tusks, weighing together about ninety pounds, it does 
not supply an adequate result for all the trouble taken. But if 
the ivory is conspicuously wanting, there are many other things 
about which we may read with pleasure and profit. There 
are descriptions of local tribes, especially the Burkeneji 
and Rendili, both nomad peoples, whose hunting-grounds lie 
to the south of Somaliland. There is much about game, 
big and little; and there are tales, more or less harrowing, of 
animal plagues, from crocodiles down to leeches and mosquitoes. 
One of the author’s companions, known by the sobriquet of “ El 
Hakim,” was a great authority on big-game shooting. “Always 
stalk your game carefully, and get close enough to be certain of 
your shot; then hit him hard in the right place, and there you 
are.” But what is meant, it may be asked, by “close enough”? 
“From five to twenty yards” was “E] Hakim’s” measurement. 
This is a little staggering to the novice, who is apt to think that 
the great distances which the modern rifle permits are safer. 
Safer they may be, but what profits it to wound, or even kill, an 
elephant if you do not secure him? Then there is the hippo- 
potamus and the rhinoceros, the latter a specially formidable 








creature ; happily, he spends much of his energies in conflicts with 
his fellows.. Lions appear not unfrequently in the story, while of 
various kinds of deer there was abundance. The giraffe appears 
once. But the book is full of good things. 








A BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 

A Book of the Country and the Garden. By H. M. Batson. 
With 72 Illustrations by F. Carruthers Gould and A. C. Gould. 
(Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Miss Batson writes in a very enter- 
taining way about various members of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms,—that is, about her country neighbours, and about the 
plants which she has grown, or tried to grow, in her garden. She 
lives in Arcadia; but then Arcadia is not the same as Eden, and 
she does not pretend that it is. She has a regard for her rustic 
friends, but there are times when their room is better than their 
company. As for her garden, she has some instructive experiences 
to relate. She is quite willing to confess failure, and is, therefore, 
more effectively instructive. Any one who loves a garden may 
learn much from this volume. Then there are one or two very 
lightly sketched love stories, and once at least a serious essay on 
the altered conditions of rural life. It seems to us that she isa 
little too sweeping in what she says about enclosures. Our 
readers will not fail to observe the names of the illustrators of 
this pleasing volume. 








LIFE AND TIMES OF GRIFFITH JONES OF 
LLANDOWROR. 

Life and Times of Grifith Jones of Llandowror. By David Jones, 
B.A. (S.P.C.K. 5s.)—Griffith Jones did his best to rouse the 
Church in Wales to action at a time when it had largely fallen 
into a condition of lethargy. The evil began with the Bishops, 
who for the most part used the Welsh Sees as stepping-stones to 
more lucrative positions. Even the zealous Laud paid one visit 
only to his Welsh diocesan during an episcopate of three years. 
Watson was Bishop of Llandaff for twenty-odd years, and never re- 
sidedthere. Griffith Jones, ordained in 1708, was presented in 1711 
to Llandilo-Abercowyn, and five years afterwards to Llandowror, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. Both benefices came 
to him from private patronage. No public patronage was likely 
in those days to come the way of an “enthusiast.” His labours 
were chiefly spent on catechising in what are called “ circulating 
schools.” The speciality of these was that two-thirds of the 
scholars were grown-up people. Some of these were induced to 
come by doles of bread; but having come they commonly 
remained. Instruction was largely religious ; it certainly did not 
go beyond reading ; writing and ciphering are expressly excluded 
as being too costly. To this work and to subsidiary efforts 
Griffith Jones devoted his life and means; a considerable propor- 
tion of the clergy were with him, but, it is observed, not a single 
dignitary. He had an energetic helper in a Madame Bevan, who 
also gave him a home when he was widowed late in life. He left 
the whole of his property to her in trust for the schools. The 
fund increased in her hands to £10,000. At her death it was 
claimed by one of the trustees, as next-of-kin. The matter was 
thrown into Chancery, and there it remained for thirty years. 
Then a decision was given in favour of the schools; the funds had 
accumulated to more than £30,000; but the schools had perished 
meanwhile,—a truly lamentable story of the law’s delays. 








SCOTTISH PORTRAITS, AND A NEW PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Scottish Portraits. Edited by James L. Caw. Portfolio II. (T. 
C. and E. C. Jack. 21s. net.)—These twenty-four portraits of 
eminent Scottish soldiers, politicians, and divines belong, as far 
as the chief activities of their originals are concerned, to the 
seventeenth century and the first decades of the eighteenth. 
Patrick Forbes, born in 1564, became Bishop of Aberdeen in 
1618; Evan Cameron of Lochiel was born in 1629, was too old 
to come out in the 715, and died four years afterwards. The 
most notable personages included in the gallery are Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Montrose, and Claverhouse; Archibald, Marquis of 
Argyle; “ Bloody ” Mackenzie, who certainly looks his part; John 
Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, who certainly does not; and 
Fletcher of Saltoun. Mr. Caw has added some brief biographical 
and artistic notes. With this volume we may mention A New 
Portrait of Shakespeare, by John Corbin (John Lane, 5s. net). 
Mr. Corbin, who comes from the other side of the Atlantic, main- 
tains that the “New Portrait,” otherwise known as the “Ely 
Palace Portrait,” is genuine, and that the “so-called Droeshout 
Original” is a forgery. The history of the Ely portrait is 
practically unknown. It belonged to Bishop Turton of Ely, 
was sold after his death and purchased by Mr. Henry Graves, 
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Avon. We cannot give Mr. Corbin’s story, but we may say 
that he takes everything into account. The Ely Palace portrait 
has no external authority, and there are other doubtful circum- 
stances Mr. Corbin gives full weight to these, but nevertheless 
believes in its genuineness. Of the fraud of the Droeshout picture 
he has no doubt. 








THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE. 

The Angevin Empire. By Sir James H. Ramsay, M.A. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 12s.)—Sir James Ramsay tells in this 
volume the story of sixty-two years, short of a week. Stephen 
died on October 25th, 1154, Henry succeeding without the least 
turmoil, a marked contrast, as our author points out, to what had 
followed on the death of Henry I. John died on October 19th, 
1216. England was certainly much worse off at the end of the 
time than she had been at the beginning; the careful narrative 
that Sir J. Ramsay gives us in this volume, a narrative 
laborious in execution and judicial in temper, lets us see how this 
result came about. Henry was a ruler of the greatest ability; he 
managed the foreign affairs of his kingdom with singular success ; 
his domestic policy was broad and enlightened. In this respect 
he must be ranked not far below Edward I. Perhaps we may 
say that it was his marriage which brought such disaster upon him. 
It gave him a Continental dominion, but the possession was, so to 
speak, a white elephant. And it brought him children who were 
conspicuously bad, and whom he madeeven worse by mismanage- 
ment. Richard was a great soldier, another Alexander both in 
personal prowess and in military capacity ; John was remarkably 
clever, but failed because he had absolutely no steadying force 
of principle. Sir J. Ramsay tells the story of these Princes 
without ornament or rhetoric; but in a terse, straightforward 
fashion, which makes it impossible for the reader to be conscious 
of any tedium. Always going to original authorities and with a 
distinct gift for picking out whatever is of importance, he has 
supplied the student of English history with a really valuable 
text-book. Not unfrequently, too, we find in his narrative a 
phrase which we do not forget. So, speaking of Becket, whom he 
seems to us to judge very rightly, he says that he was “a martyr 
but no saint.” We hope that he will carry on his labours in this 


field. 








THE EMPLOYED. 

The Employed. By Edgar Greenwood. (Scott, Greenwood, and 
Co. 3d. net.)—The questions which this pamphlet is intended, 
not to solve, but to ventilate, are the supply and demand in 
certain trades and occupations, the quality of workers, and the 
action of Trade-Unions. The weak point is the inefficiency of 
junior clerks, and still more of boys. Ignorance of foreign 
languages is an old complaint reiterated here. On this point the 
foreigner has an advantage; but on the general question of 
British v. foreign clerk or workman there is an emphatic weight 
of opinion in favour of the native. Sixty-four large employers were 
asked: “Is the foreigner superior to English clerk or workman ?” 
Of these thirty-three answered the question, twenty-six with “No,” 
six with “ Yes,” and one with “ No difference.” The six answering 
“Yes” were bottle manufacturers, manufacturing confectioners 
(London)—another firm in London saying “ No”—oil manufac- 
turers, printers (Scotland), tar distillers (Scotland)—contradicted 
by a Yorkshire firm—and tin-can makers. Twenty out 
of forty-two employers “cannot get competent foremen.” 
To the question, “Do technical schools improve the work?” 
twenty-three say “ Yes,” sixteen “No,” and sixteen are 
doubtful. Last year £1,051,422 was spent on technical 
schools in England and Wales. One firm classes its employed 
thus: 10 per cent. do their best; 40 per cent. are fair, but watch 
the clock to be off at the earliest moment; 50 per cent. are of 
little or no value. One critic seems to hit the nail on the head 
when he says: “Compared with the Germans, English workers are 
ignorant, wasteful, and idle. Ina modified form the same may be 
said of masters as well.” There is a balance of opinion adverse to 
Trade-Unions, as they are rather than as they were. “The 
average clerk reads practically no literature.” But what about 
the average master? For a thousand first-class passengers with a 
newspaper we may see one with a book. 








THE TURK AND HIS LOST PROVINCES. 

The Turk and his Lost Provinces. By W. E. Curtis. (F. H. 
Revell and Co. ‘7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Curtis has given us here some 
very readable chapters about the Turk in general, about the 
Sultan in particular, about the States which Europe has, so to 


there are diversities of interest and policy, some not easily soluble 
personal equations, all seen through a thick mist of falsehood 
and ignorance. Part I., occupying nearly half the volume, ig 
given to “The Great Turk and his Capital,” and this is the most 
interesting section, though there are some noteworthy things in 
Part I1., wherein Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and Greece are suc. 
cessively described. The personality of Abd-ul-Hamid is 
picturesque subject; so ishis Treasury, not an uninteresting place 
where riches are represented by paper, but a place of actually 
visible treasures, gold and jewels. In Part II. Mr. Curtis hag 
some curious things to tell us about the abduction of Misg 
Stone. Of course the business of carrying off and holding to 
ransom is a recognised way of earning a livelihood in thes 
regions. Mr. Curtis gives a list of nineteen persons who have 
been so dealt with since 1880. The total amount realised wag 
between £60,000 and £70,000, the Miss Stone business, by which 
£13,000 was realised, being the most profitable. Mr. Curtis, how- 
ever, is inclined to think that it was not an affair of genuine 
brigandage, but a device of the Macedonian Committee to bring 
things to acrisis. One reason that he gives is that the captors 
behaved better to their prisoners than Turks would have done; 
another—and this is a curious bit of etiquette—that when 
there are real brigands in the case, each member of the band 
gives the ransomed man a present of money—out of what has just 
been paid for him. These gentlemen were so deplorably ignorant 
of good manners that they gave nothing. 








OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Old-Age Pensions: a Collection of Short Papers. (Macmillan 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—A committee of fifty persons, about half of 
whom were “acting members,” was formed between two and three 
years ago. These papers, twenty-three in number, are the result 
of their work. Practically they give us, in one shape or another, 
the schemes proposed, the experiments made, and the criticisms 
and comments passed upon them. The following summary may 
be given of them:—I.-III., schemes; IV., common errors; V.- 
XII., criticisms of particular schemes; XIII.-XVI., miscel- 
laneous papers suggested by the foregoing; XVII.-XXIIL., old- 
age pensions in foreign countries and in British Colonies, 
Since the volume came into our hands the subject has been com- 
plicated by Mr. Chamberlain’s action. Old-age pensions are to be 
purchased by a serious change in our fiscal system. These things 
are beyond our province in these columns. We may point, how- 
ever, to the important descriptions given in the concluding 
papers of the system as it is at work. In Germany 
the principle is contributory. There in 1899 more than 
half-a-million persons were receiving pensions; the prospects 
of future increase are serious. Of Denmark Mr. Loch 
remarks that “it is on the high road to general pauperism.” 
Thrift is heavily discouraged: if a man has any means he gets 
rid of them—and here there is much scope for fraud—and applies 
fora pension. In Belgium nearly half of the population (of the 
requisite age, sixty-five) are recipients; in Victoria the proportion 
is nearly two-fifths. In New Zealand the results are very curious. 
Only the “deserving” are eligible; but a man is “deserving” if 
“he has not been imprisoned for more than five years after the age 
of forty.” (Can this be correct? What a standard of merit!) 
Here is a strange piece of arithmetic. An applicant earned £78 a 
year, the limit being £52. But he was married; accordingly the 
£78 was divided, giving £39 to each, so that each received £13, 
and the family income was made up to £104. In Victoria 33 per 
cent. of the money spent on necessaries goes to Custom-duties, 
So we get back to the old Free-trade v. Protection dispute. 








CAN TELEPATHY EXPLAIN? 
Can Telepathy Explain? By Minot J. Savage. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Savage relates a number of incidents of what 
is commonly called the spiritualistic kind. Some of these have 
occurred to himself. Of others he has had evidence which seemed 
to him trustworthy. It is difficult to select from such narra- 
tives. But here is one of the simplest and most natural kind. A 
little girl was dying. She had made a disposition of her little 
belongings, giving one treasure to Jenny, a playmate of her own age. 
As she began to sink she said that she saw the faces of dead 
relatives and friends, her grandfather and grandmother, for 
instance. Then she ¢alled out with surprise: “ Why, papa, why 
didn’t you tell me that Jenny had gone? Jenny is come to meet 
me.” Jenny had died some days before, but the fact had been 
kept from the child lest it should hinder recovery. Mr. Savage 
has had experiences of communications from the dead. On one 





speak, set up in business within the last half-century, and about 


occasion he was put into communication with his father. The 
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medium described the dead man accurately, and added: “He 
calls you ‘Judson.’” “Judson” is his second name, given at the 
request of a half-sister, and his father had used it during his boy- 
hood, but had dropped it later on. To every one else he had been 
always “ Minot.” These personal narratives, of which there are 
many, are very curious, not the less weighty because they are 
sometimes of no very great intrinsic importance. This is not the 

to discuss the explanation of these phenomena or to test the 
strength of the evidence; but it is difficult to believe that tele- 
pathy can altogether explain them. Indeed, some seem insoluble 
puzzles except on the theory of the continued existence of the 
dead. 








THE CITIZEN IN HIS RELATION TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION. 

The Citizen m his Relation to the Industrial Situation. By 
HH. C. Potter, D.D., Bishop of New York. (Harper and Brothers. 
4s. 6d. net.) —Bishop Potter, who has already taken much pains in 
bringing together the representatives of Capital and Labour, now 
addresses the general body of citizens on the problems involved in 
the industrial situation. He speaks with much good sense, and 
with what is evidently a considerable knowledge of the conditions 
of the case. His function is to represent the ethical element; but 
he has a sufficient understanding of the scientific and historical 
elements, His lecture—the volume contains lectures delivered at 
Yale on the Dodge foundation—on “The Working Man” may 
be taken as an example of his intelligent comprehension of the 
subject. He does not, we think, always maintain himself 
on this high level; the chapters on “The Citizen and the 
Capitalist” and “The Citizen and the Consumer” are not 
equally convincing with the one just mentioned. Surely the 
passage on the pearl and its wearer (pp. 138-39) has more rhetoric 
than reason in it. What would be the result if every wearer of 
pearls were to take to heart the reproach which the Bishop levels 
at the “~in and bedizened wearer who flaunts this prize, stained 
often with the life-blood of a fellow-creature, in the face of her 
less opulent sisters”? It would destroy an industry which 
supports some thousands of people, which implies peril, cer- 
tainly, but probably does not lower the average of life as much 
as that which provides the lecturer with a razor or a penknife. 
But of all entangling subjects this of luxury is the most compli- 
cated. On the whole, Dr. Potter’s book is one which may be 
studied with much profit. 








A FEW OF HAMILTON’S LETTERS. 

A Few of Hamilton’s Letters. Edited by Gertrude Atherton. 
With Portraits. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—The fact that 
Mrs. Atherton’s interesting biographical novel, “ The Conqueror,” 
was arevelation to English readers of the personality of Alexander 
Hamilton, in the opinion of many the greatest of American states- 
men, and certainly one of the greatest of the modern world, 
more than justifies the publication of any additional informa- 
tion respecting him. ‘his selection from the three octavo 
volumes of his published letters has been made with a 
view to throw as much light as possible on the man; and 
many of them show not only his invariable and precocious 
political capacity, but high literary power. It is an interesting 
fact that in spite of Hamilton’s well-known weakness as regards 
women, no single letter to any woman but his wife has ever come 
to light. Mrs. Atherton’s devoted search jhas been rewarded by 
the discovery of the letter describing the hurricane of August, 
1772, at St. Croix which convinced Hamilton’s relations and 
friends that the boy of sixteen deserved the education he craved. 
It is a singular and rather a pretentious production, describing 
not the hurricane so much as the writer’s feelings at the time. 
The portraits alone make this little volume worth possessing, for 
they are seldom to be met with in England. 








PUBLIC FINANCE. 

Public Finance. By C. F. Bastable. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the service rendered by Professor Bastable 
to all those who are practically engaged in the administration 
of the national or local finances by the publication of his great 
work. Previous to its appearance a few years ago, England, 
which had led the world in practical economics, was singularly 
poor in financial literature. This reproach has now been wiped 
out. The book is so well known for its comprehensive treatment 
and sound views that few words of ours are needed to recommend 
the third edition to the public. Professor Bastable in his preface 
remarks on the grave problem presented for the future by the 


growth of public expenditure, and the consequent heavier tax 
burden. As he justly says, no readjustment of taxes can provide 
an escape from the result, and he deprecates as hazardous in the 
extreme any great extension of such experiments as the Coal and 
Corn Duties. “The great difficulty to be overcome is not the 
weakness of Ministers, but negligence and want of knowledge on 
the part of the mass of the community.” This difficulty can only 
be met by the efforts of teachers like Professor Bastable and 
others who follow in his footsteps. 








THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 

The Works of John Ruskin. Edited by E. T. Cook and A. Wedder- 
burn. (G. Allen. 21s.)—This is the first volume of a library 
edition of the most complete and exhaustive kind. The present 
volume, which contains early works, is liberally annotated, and 
differences between the MSS. and printed version are carefully 
noted in a way that seems out of keeping with the slightness of 
many of these very early productions. An essay on the relative 
dignity of painting and music, written at the age of nineteen, is 
curiously characteristic of the man. He starts with the desire to 
prove that painting is the nobler art of the two, and is able to do 
so completely to his own satisfaction. The process is simple, for 
although he understands the nature of the intellect and study re- 
quired to produce a great work of painting, he all the way through 
treats music as a matter of merely composing “an air.” Music in its 
great forms of symphony and opera is apparently quite unknown 
to him. There would be no interest in this youthful essay if it 
were not so curiously akin to so much of the great writer's form 
of argument in his maturity. Mr. E. T. Cook writes an introduc- 
tion to this volume which, it is needless to say, is a model of its 
kind. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PETER TAYLOR. 

The Autobiography of Peter Taylor. (Alexander Gardner, 
Paisley. 3s.6d.)—Mr. Peter Taylor tells the story of his life with 
admirable simplicity and candour, and he can do it without diffi- 
culty, for whatever mistakes he may have made—he does not 
pretend that he has not made them—he has succeeded.. He does 
not tell us much about his prosperity, but the figures which he 
modestly quotes as showing the results of his industry in 1899 
indicate that he has gone up a good many steps of the ladder. 
He hopes that the book, begun for his own satisfaction, may be 
helpful to others. That it may well be, if only it gets into the 
right hands. We would suggest, if this edition meets with the 
sale that it deserves, a reissue at some very low price. Certainly 
it is a story from which workmen may learn much, but it should 
be no less useful to employers. Mr. Taylor tells both some home 
truths, which he seasons with good stories. Here is a character- 
istic offer of marriage :—“‘ Lizzie, ye ken I’m leaving; would ye 
answer a question before I go, and that is, hae ye ony objection 
to mak’ my parritch?’—‘ Nane whatever, Sandy,’ she replied, ‘ if 
ye promise to buy the meal.’” Here is Mr. Taylor’s comment on 
the familiar saying, “ Your money will go further in a home of 
your own than ever it did in lodgings” :—“I could always keep 
track of my money in lodgings, but in my own home I could not 
follow it with a telescope.” But this does not prevent our author 
from believing that to marry was an act of prudence. And here 
is a smart saying 2 propos of the Irish invasion :—“ We canna get 
the use o’ oor ain gallows for him.” 








AMERICA AT WORK. 

America at Work. By John Foster Fraser. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Fraser visited the United States last year as the repre- 
sentative of the Yorkshire Post, with the special purpose of esti- 
mating American industry, the “Captains of Labour,” and the 
hosts which they lead. The general result at which he arrived 
was that, “man for man, the British workman is the superior of 
the American” ; and that “the weak link is the capability of the 
employers, the administration of great concerns.” This is a note- 
worthy conclusion, all the more remarkable because the Yorkshire 
Post is not by any means a democratic or anti-capitalist journal. 
No one can doubt that there is too much narrowness of 
view, too much laissez-faire, and far too much want of 
education, in its widest sense, in our moneyed class. And 
any defects in the employer are far more fatal, it must be 
remembered, than defects in the employed. In matters which 
may be described as social there is much that is curious in Mr. 
Fraser’s descriptions. Everything has to give place, according to 
him, to the national passion for “ getting through.” An American 
will knock you down if he wants to get a place on a car. “He 





does not want to be discourteous; he merely wants to get home.” 
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This is strange ; but stranger still is what follows. “ Women on 
the cars take their chances. They stand and cling with the rest. 
It is the rarest thing for a man to offer his seat.” That is surely a 
great change. If there is one thing on which earlier visitors to 
the States have been wont to insist, it has been the absolute 
right of women to what seats they please. 








THIRTY YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Thirty Years in Australia. By Ada Cambridge (Mrs. Cross). 
(MethuenandCo. 7s.6d.)—Mrs. Cross’s book is a specially difficult 
one for a reviewer to deal with. There is much in it about her 
private sorrows, troubles, and cares, Of this we can say nothing, 
not because we think that it should not have been written, but 
because no comment beyond the expression of a respectful sym- 
pathy is possible. Then there are many things about social con- 
ditions in Australia. About these, or some of them, as strikes 
and the Labour question generally, it would be possible to express 
an opinion. Onething makes itself tolerably plain, that the “un- 
employed” are much about the same there as they are here. Here 
is an instance. A vineyard proprietor wanted twenty men for 
the vintage, and went to the Labour Bureau. One hundred and 
fifty applicants were there, not fit for heavy work, they explained, 
but ready for light labour. He offered good quarters and food, 
with 9s.a week. Only eight accepted, and of the eight only four 
turned up. Of course there are two sides to this as to every 
matter. . Let this experience go for what it is worth. On the 
whole, we mus‘ be content to leave the volume with a very 
warm commendation. We are very far from identifying our- 
selves with all Mrs. Cross’s views, but we have no hesitation 
in saying that the book is one which most readers will find 
interesting, and which any one meditating a move to Australia 
ought to make a point of reading. 








DAILY LECTIONS. 

Daily Lections: Some Saints of the Kalendar. By the Rev. J. 
F. W. Bullock. 3 vols. (Rivingtons. £1 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Bullock speaks of “the Kalendar”: what does he mean by 
it? He has actually constructed a kalendar of hisown. “The 
Kalendar of the Prayer-book has been taken as a basis, other 
festivals being added” (the italics are ours). (These volumes, it 
should be said, are not for private reading only, but for use in 
church at evensong.) The “other festivals added” are more 
than four times as numerous as those contained in the Prayer- 
book ; and some of them certainly, as St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
were deliberately omitted when the Prayer-book Kalendar was put 
together. Who is Mr. Bullock that he sets aside the order of his 
own Church? In no other Church in Christendom would such a 
piece of presumption be tolerated. What would happen to a 
Roman priest in this country who should take the Anglo-Roman 
Kalendar as his “ basis,” and transform it out of all knowledge at 
his own will? Some of the feasts are not found either in the 
Sarum or the Anglo-Roman Kalendar. They have their place 
simply at Mr. Bullock’s pleasure. Quousque tandem? 








INSURANCE AND CRIME. 

Insurance and Crime. By Alexander Colin Campbell. (G. P. 
fPutnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Campbell brings a formidable 
indictment against the practice of insurance. He does not pre- 
tend to state the case exhaustively, but he produces evidence 
enough to show that the matter is a very serious one. Marine, 
fire, and life insurance are the three divisions of the subject. That 
crime in the insurance of ships was lamentably common in past 
times can hardly be doubted. Things have now improved. Load- 
line legislation, among other regulations, has done some good. Fire 
insurance probably offers the greatest opportunities for malprac- 
tice. The proportion of incendiary fires is put very high by 
some people who ought to know. If the insurance companies 
could confine their operations to such business as they might 
themselves choose, they would do well. A company, for 
instance, that had the monopoly of middle-class private dwell- 
ing houses would prosper exceedingly. The legitimate risks 
are small, and the illegitimate almost non-existent. Life 
insurance remains. Mr. Campbell, who writes on the other 
side of the Atlantic, has made a really terrible collection of 
sinister stories. Here, we imagine, it is in the insurance of 
children for burial expenses that the worst abuses occur. It 
is almost incredible how poverty hardens the heart in this 
direction. “The churchyard has been no friend to we,” said 
a woman who had had twelve children, all of whom were 
alive. That woman, we happen to know, was incapable of crime, 





but the sentiment was nearer the border than she knew. Thig ig 
a book of great though painful interest. 








THE NEGRO ARTISAN. 


The Negro Artisan: a Social Study. (Atlanta University Prose: 
Georgia.)—This pamphlet of some hundred and ninety pages 
substantially gives the proceedings of the seventh Atlanta Con. 
ference, the statistics which assisted its deliberations, and the 
general conclusions drawn. The questions raised affect in the 
first place the American people; but they are deeply interesting 
to all students of sociology. The most critical of them concerng 
the attitude of white to coloured labour. It seems that, on the 
whole, the tendency to exclude is growing in strength. The niore 
the negro artisan advances in fitness, the more determined the 
resolution, in some directions at least, to shut him out from a 
free career. Labour Unions which began with the broadest state. 
ments of equal rights now permit trade societies which put 
restrictions on colour to be affiliated to them. The figures given. 
of the numbers of the various Unions are highly significant, 
These figures are given for three classes. There are Unions with 
“a considerable negro membership.” But what does “consider. 
able” mean? Not, it would appear, very much. In 1900 there 
were 22,569 negro members; this was a great increase on the 
3,523 of 1890, but it was a very small percentage of the whole 
407,343. Unions with “few negro members” show, perhaps, 1,000 
out of 191,481; and then there are 249,152 members of Unions 
which “ have no coloured members.” The whole works out at about 
one in thirty-six. 








THE FIRST PRAYER BOOK OF KING EDWARD VI. 

The First Prayer Book of King Edward VI. is the second volume 
in the “Library of Liturgiology and Ecclesiology for English 
Readers,” appearing under the editorship of Mr. Vernon Staley 
(5s. net). It is a good thing that it should be printed. - There is 
a general idea that it is something of a half-way house, so to: 
speak, between the Missal and the Anglican Prayer-book. As a 
matter of fact, it would excite very little surprise if it were used: 
as it stands. The Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and 
Absolution are missing. Service begins with the “Lordes prayer 
called the Pater Noster.” People were so ignorant that they 
actually needed to have the two names identified ; exactly in the 


, same way as they had to be told that the Communion was what: 


they had been used to call the Mass. The service then continues 
as we have it, except that there is no alternative canticle to the 
Benedictus. Matins end with the three Collects. There is an 
introit for every Sunday and feast. The Communion Service 
itself shows considerable differences. On these we have not space 
todwell. It may be noted, however, that the rubric which follows 
the Offertory Sentences seems to explain the words “alms and 
oblations,’” which do not appear anywhere. “ While the Clerks do 
Syng the Offertory, as many as are disposed shall offer unto the 
poore mennes boxe every one according to his habilitie and 
charitable mynde. And at the offeryng daies appointed every 
man and woman shall paie to the Curate the due and accustomed 
offerynges.” It would seem that the word “oblations” should be 
used only on the occasion of Easter offerings and the like. 








HOME LIFE UNDER THE STUARTS. 

Home Life wnder the Stuarts. By Elizabeth Godfrey. (Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of which we can say 
that it is nothing less than delightful. Mrs. Godfrey begins at 
the beginning. Her first chapter is given to “The Nursery,” the 
second and third to “ Children’s Games ” and—observe the prece- 
dence—to “Some Lesson Books.” There are shadows in the 
picture; the infant mortality, still so deplorably great in some 
classes of the population, then prevailed everywhere. And the 
nursery rule was severe; its inmates were taught to bear the 
yoke. Those samplers, for instance, which we wonder at were 
not wrought without many tears. Then the way of knowledge 
was not smoothed as it is now. One shudders to think what had 
to be borne by young scholars of the early Stuart times; 
as by Master Evelyn, who when two years and a half old 
“could perfectly reade any of the English, Latine, French, or 
Gothic letters,’—the poor child died at five. Passing on, 
we read what the boys of the family did at the University 
and what the girls did at home. From the girls we pass naturally 
to chapters on “Courtship” and “Marriage,” and to various 
romantic stories of young ladies who had the idea of choosing for 
themselves, Venetia Stanley, for instance, and Anne Murray. 
Domestic rule, housekeeping, dress, are among the other 








subjects dealt with, and, very properly, there is a chapter on 
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« Gardens.” . Mrs. Godfrey speaks highly of the dress fashion of 
the early Stuart times. It had afreedom and a good taste which 
were wanting in the Elizabethan and the Restoration periods. As 
to its cost our information is not as exact as could be wished. 
It seems, however, to have been considerable. Black satin 
was 14s. a yard, nearly as many pounds according to the 
present value of money. Lord Cork allowed his daughter Marie 
£100, @ very large sum indeed. We would gladly give 
more space to this most interesting book; what we have said, 
however, Will doubtless suffice to commend it to our readers. 








Dramatic Criticisms. By J.T.Grein. (Greening and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Grein publishes a third volume of his Dramatic Criticisms. 
We have no intention of reviewing them. But let any one go 
through the volume, not to see whether Mr. Grein’s praise or 
blame is well bestowed, but to learn, if he does not already know, 
the character of the drama that occupies the present-day stage. 
Here are some sixty plays, more or less, and what is the pre- 
dominant subject? It is that of which one who is still, nominally 
at least, an authority said: “Let it not be once named among 
you.” “ Named”! indeed. The dramatist who can write about 
anything else, the audience that cares to see anything else 
represented, are exceptional. 


Life at West Point. By H. Irving Hancock. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 68. net.)—Mr. Hancock offers to the readers of his book a 
certificate of competence from the Superintendent of the Military 
Academy. He has seen West Point soldiers in the field, and he 
has studied the ways of the place on the spot. The general im- 
pression left by his narrative is that military education at West 
Point means business. Of details we do not feel ourselves com- 
petent to speak, but that the United States cadet is a very hard- 
worked person cannot be doubted for an instant. His hours are 
marvellously long; they reverse the ordinary demand of Labour: 
it is an eight-hour day at West Point in the sense that eight 
are given to rest and sixteen to work. Advocates of military 
reform should study this book. The one root principle is that 
the Army must cease to be a happy hunting-ground for idlers. 


Exmoor Streams. By Claude F. Wade. (Chatto and Windus. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Wade frankly confesses that if he had expected to 
fish much more for Devonshire trout, he might have hesitated to 
give these “tips.” As it is, he feels himself growing old, and 
hands the torch, so to speak, to others. His directions to the 
angler where fish may be found, and how they may be got at, are 
very minute. With this book in hand no one who knows his 
business at all should goastray. The right plan to follow, if only 
time could be spared, would be to take a careful preliminary 
survey of the ground, quartering it, if the phrase may be allowed, 
and then following up the knowledgethus gained. There is a supple- 
mentary chapter on sea-fishing, sometimes a serviceable alter- 
native, for the weather that suits the one kind of sport does not suit 
the other. -There are some good and useful illustrations, such as 
may well tempt a man to go, and help him when he is there. 


With the Eyes of Youth, and other Sketches. By William Black. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 5s. net.)—Here we havea gleaning 
of Mr. Black’s work, with nothing very important in it, but yet 
with much that is interesting and characteristic. The essay that 
stands first was the last thing which Black wrote. It is auto- 
biographical, as are the second and third papers, the “ Highland 
Wedding” being specially significant as having to do with a 
subject in which the novelist made his chief successes. After- 
wards we have four letters sent home by Black when he was 
correspondent to the Star during the Seven Weeks’ War. They 
are described as “Sidelights on War,” but Black was not exactly 
at his best as a war correspondent. The “Conversation with 
Carlyle” has some very graphic touches. There are gleanings 
which are better than vintages. 


The Coronation Order of King JamesI. Edited by J. Wickham Legg, 
F.R.C.P. (F.RobinsonandCo. 12s.6d.net.)—Dr. Legg gives usa 
very interesting introduction to this volume, helping to make it 
one of the most noteworthy of the many books which have been 
called or recalled into existence by the Coronation ceremony of 
last year. One of the most remarkable passages is the disqui- 
sition on the quasi-sacerdotal functions of the Sovereign, 
functions which seem to include powers as well as privileges. 
Matters of ceremonial, as the Royal privilege of communicating 
in both kinds, when the laity is restricted to one, may not matter 
very much; but the right of appointing Bishops and presenting 
to benefices, as implied in the quasi-sacerdotal character of a 
Sovereign, is another matter. The binding, taken from an early 


St. Nicholas. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This volume is 
certainly calculated to enhance the reputation of St. Nicholas, 
with its excellent stories and the number and variety of illustra- 
tions.: One can heartily commend the Nature and science notes; 
they set a capital example for children,—would that one could 
inculcate it in the average English boy. The story of King 
Arthur is rendered into simple and yet dignified prose, and illus- 
trated by the author, Mr. Howard Pyle; and children will enjoy 
the tale and the quaint illustrations. But there are too many 
good things in St. Nicholas to mention here; children will find 
them quickly enough, and older boys will appreciate such stories 
as “The Fire Cat” and “ How it Rained Buffaloes.” 


The New Home. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. (A. Constable and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Peel prefixes to this second edition of her very 
useful book a new introduction, in which she insists on several 
principles of house arrangement, furnishing, decoration, &c., 
which seem obvious enough, but are, in fact, very much 
neglected. We think that Mrs. Peel puts the matter a little too 
strongly when she says that “every year servants demand 
higher wages and undertake less work ”—employers are, 
we believe, more to blame than the employed for the servant 
difficulty—but she is quite right in the recommendations which 
she makes in the direction of labour-saving. Her book is dis- 
tinctly worth reading. 


La Bruyére and Vauvenargues. Translated, with Introductory 
Notes and Memoirs, by Elizabeth Lee. (A. Constable and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Every one may be supposed to have made up his 
mind as to the merits of La Bruyére; fewer readers have made 
the acquaintance of Vauvenargues, but they may do so with profit 
under Miss Lee’s guidance. She has written memoirs which are 
judiciously arranged, has made a good selection of characters and 
maxims, and put them into readable English. This is not a 
volume from which we need give specimens; but we will venture 
to quote a passage on which we have happened to light :—“It is 
sometimes easier to form a party than to attain by degrees the 
head of a party already formed.” Is there a possible application 
just now ? 


Industrial Conciliation. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—Arbitra- 
tion is the invited interference of an outside judgment; concilia- 
tion is the effort made by parties interested in the dispute to 
arrive at some middle term which may be acceptable to both. 
The latter has obvious advantages, though much can be said for 
the former. In theory, those who know the conditions of a 
question are best able to arrive at the right answer; in practice, 
this knowledge is often obseured by prepossession of prejudice or 
interest. On the other hand, conciliation, once set to work and 
reaching a conclusion, never misses its effect. These proceedings 
of the Conference held in December, 1901, under the auspices of 
the United States National Civic Federation will be found 
interesting and instructive. We are glad to see the “innocent 
public” represented by an intelligent member of the Conference. 





The Story of the Bank of England. By Henry Warren. 
(Jordan and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Warren explains many 
things which will have been more or less obscure to some of 
his readers. But he does not explain everything. The “ Rest,” 
for instance, is the accumulated profit. An unlearned person 
might want to know why it sometimes diminishes, and where 
the large sum that is added before the declaration of a dividend 
comes from. Possibly these are things that even the “fifth- 
form” boy knows. But there is a great deal of information in 
the volume. Possibly chap. 17 on “Back Stock” will be the 
most generally interesting. The highest price for the last decade 
was £367 (1898) ; the lowest £319°5 (1901) ; the lowest dividend 
was £8'5 (1894-95). But Mr. Warren does not consider it a really 
eligible security. 








We welcome an edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress published at 
Guildford (A. C. Curtis, 5s.) It seems likely that many of the 
scenes in the book were suggested to Bunyan by the neighbour- 
hood of that town, for he lived there for a time. Vanity Fair may 
be the fair that was held in the Shalford Meadows, and the Slough 
of Despond the swampy ground near by. There is on the Downs 
near Dorking a house called Doubting Castle, but it does not 
seem to be known whether the name is earlier than the book. 
The print and general aspect of the book are good, being neither 
commonplace nor affected.——While noticing this book we may 
also mention another production of Mr. Curtis at the Astolat 
Press,—Songs from the Hesperides: Selections from Herrick (2s.) 
The print and general get-up of this charming little book are 
excellent. It is delightful to think that a provincial press can 





Jacobean: book, is very handsome. 





turn out such good work and can select such good literature. 
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How to Enforce Payment of Debt, by a “Lawyer” (Grant 
Richards, 2s.), is one of the “How to” Series. “Lawyer” does 
not pretend to tell a lay person how to conduct a defended action. 
He justly remarks that in most cases a debtor does not defend, 
but runs his chance of the creditor not taking proceedings. Nor 
does he omit to say that if you can “coax” payment you had 
better do so. There are many useful hints, of which we may give 
one specimen. If you conclude an arrangement with the debtor, 
insist on having the wife’s signature as well as the husband’s. 
Then, if you have to proceed toa seizure of the goods, you will 
not be confronted with the return that the goods belong to 
the wife. 


Songs from the Novels of Thomas Love Peacock. (Brimley John- 
son. 2s. 6d.)—To collect Peacock’s songs into a little volume 
was well worth doing, and we take it as an additional attraction 
that there is no introduction or preface by a modern man of 
letters. This kind of showman is often a non-conductor of 
sympathy between the author and reader. Peacock wrote real 
songs. Whether he sings the “ War Song of Dinas Vawr” or of 
the “Greenwood Tree,” there is the true, the inevitable, ring 
about them. 


The Society for Psychical Research. By Edward T. Bennett. 
(Brimley Johnson. 1s.)—Mr. Bennett gives an interesting 
account of the objects of the Society, illustrating what he says 
by some remarkable extracts from the testimony which it has 
collected. The “psychical” subjects dealt with are “Thought 
Transference or Telepathy,” “ Suggestion and Hypnotism,” “The 
Subliminal Self,” “Apparitions and Hauntings.” Some of the 
‘conclusions arrived at bearing on telepathy, and “the realm of 
undeveloped and unrecognised Faculty in Man,” will be generally 
accepted. Others—viz., that there is a basis of fact in the 
stories of hauntings and apparitions, and that there are intelli- 
gences other than living men—will be disputed by many. This 
pamphlet puts some of the most powerful evidence in a short 
compass. 


The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson. By David 
Miller Dewitt. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a full, 
and, one might even say, exhaustive, account of an important 
event in American politics. An English reviewer must be content 
with recording its appearance. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S List 


LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY.—New Vol. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


By J. H. Mituak, Balliol College, Oxford. With Photogra 
piece, cloth gilt, 16s. ‘ —_ Frontia 


Also a Fine Edition, limited to 25 copies, on Hand-made Paper, £2 2g, net, 


Mr. Wrtt1aM AncueR, in the Daily Crevice, says :—“Mr. J, H. Millay 
‘Literary History of Scotland’ is a sound boo! k, a useful book, & book to be 
—- COP sessce work is well-considered, well- -proportioned, well-con. 

oned, 








TWO CHARMING TRAVEL BOOKS, 
WINTER INDIA. By Euiza Rowamyg 


Scrpmorz. With 43 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


The real charm of the book is that the author enables you to see ev 
with her, for she not only knows how to travel, but how to tell vind e 
story. 


BRIGHT DAYS IN MERRIE ENGLAND, 


By C. van Doren Honzrman. Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The book is the product of many delightful journeys by the Author on his 





oe It is a book to linger over and enjoy with almost the zest of 
FOR TOURISTS. al 
GUIDE TO SIENA: History and Art. By 


cae Herwoop and Lucy Oxcorr. 
net 


PATRIOTISM UNDER THREE FLAGS: 


a Plea for Rationalism in Politics. By Rar Lanz. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN ADVEN- 
TURE FOR NON-CLIMBERS, YOUNG AND OLD. By Mrs. AUBREY 


Lr Bionp (Mrs. Main). With numerous Ilustrations and Fron 
demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Third Impri 


KING EDWARD AND HIS COURT. By 


T. H. S. Escorr. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Personal sketches, with dotes of the chief ie peenanaes in the social and 
political world of which the King forms the centre 
“It is indeed astonishing how much Mr. Escott knows......In the present 
volume he may almost be said to excel himself.”—Morning Post. 


In Tourist Binding, crown 8vo, 




















SEELEY AND CO.’S BOOKS. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD: Master Potter. By A. H. 


Cuvurc#, F.B.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. With 4 Photogravures, 10 Coloured Plates, 
and —s other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net ; or in cloth, 





7s. 
7 Fe ntifully illustrated...... Worthy of a conspicuous place i in the ‘ Portfolio’ 
series, of which it is one of the most excellent volumes.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By the Rev. 
A. J. Cxurcn, M.A., Author of “Stories from Homer,” &c. With many 
Dlustrations, Cheaper Edition, Revised, 3s. 6d. 

‘These stories are written in the strong nervous English of which Mr. 
Church is a master...... Boys brought up on Mr. Church’s pages will have 
nothing to unlearn.”—Academy. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Stories from Homer. png Stories of Charlemagne. 5s. 

s = es from Virgil. 5s. [5s.| The Count of the Saxon Shore. 5s. 

Stories from the Greek Tragedians.| Heroes of Chivalry and Romance. 

Stories from the Greek Comedians. 5s. 

§ es of the East. 5s. [5s.| Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. 

jj ~y of the seen War. 5s. 5s. 











tor 














se 

Storie m Livy. With the xing at Oxford. 5s. 
A Youn Macedonian. 5s. The Hamm 

The Fall of Athens. 5s. The Last Das tS 3s. 6d. 
Helmet and oa 5s. Three Greek Children. 3s. 6d. 


W EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS. Astronomy for Beginners. 
By Acwzs GrsernE. With Illustrations, 26th Thousand, 5s. 
By C. J. CORNISH. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. With 33 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“From the first page to the last there is not a og sentence which the 
reader would not wrong himself by skipping.” —Standard 
LIFE AT THE ZOO. Fifth Edition,6s., ANIMALS OF TO- igo their Lif® 
WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. and Conversation. 6s. 
Third Edition, 6s. NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER. 


At WORK AND PLAY. 
ag dition, 6s. “A most delightful volume of essays.” 
“ La ery a vsalightful —_ Times. —Spectator. 
IXTH EDITION, E& 


VISED. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY *“POPULARLY EX- 
PLAINED. By BR. Kerr, F.G.S. With Preface by Sir W. H. Preece, 

E.C.B., FES. and many Illustrations. Sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“it” popular explanation so interesting and so lucidly made as fully to 
deserve its remarkable 

POPULAR EDITION, SIXPENCE NET. : 
EDINBURGH. Picturesque Notes, with Illustrations. By 
Rosrrt Lovis STEVENSON. 
*,* An Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Prizes will be sent on 
application. 





London: SEELEY & CO., Ltp., 38 Great Russell Street, 





BRITISH POLITICAL LEADERS. By 
Oe et McCarty. Illustrated from Photographs, large crown 8vo, 


Biographies - JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, and Sir MICHAEL HICKS 
BEACH are included in this volume. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By 


the Right Hon. Joun —e M.P. With Photogravure Portrait. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. [Eighth Baitton. 


THE TEMPLE. By Grorce Herserr. Fac- 


simile Reprint of the First Edition. With an Introduction by J. EL 
SuortHovse, Author of “ John Inglesant.”" Fceap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN DYER. Edited by 


Epwaxrp THomas, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Hor» Solitaria.” Vol. IV. of the was 
Library. Cloth, 2s.; paper cover, ls. Vols. I.-III., THE MABINOGION. 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS DURING THE 
ANGLO-BOER WAR. Bou =e 














strated, crown 8yvo, cloth, 
[Second Impression. 





THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE MISCHIEF OF A GLOVE. By Mrs, 


Purr CHampPion DE Crxsricny, Author of “From Behind the Arras.” 
Unwin’s Red Cloth Library, crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A jolly-going romance of adventure.”—Scotsman, 


*«'To those who retain an affection for a breezy, healthy, well-written novel 
of Tudor England we would heartily recommend ‘The Mischief of a Glove.’” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD. By Gzorcez Moors. 
Unwin’s Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


“There can be no doubt about the moving pathos, the vivid and absorbi 
interest of Mr. Moore’s story.”—Glasgow Herald. E iad 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 
THE FLAME AND THE FLOOD. By 
BRosamMonp Lanasriper. Cloth, 6s. [Second Impression. 


d The neyens wan py me ~ says :—“* we = Aneetibensia to the end we oe, 
‘his new author is a born story-teller...... y places we are reminded o' 
Miss Rhoda Broughton (at ies s and ott the sii pA Bronté.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Miniature Illustrated Catalogue post-free on Application. 
BEADY NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WASHINGTONIANS. 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 
Mad i de Be: *Y Lyttl Sule Maide,” “A Georgian 
“ emoise: e Berny,” “ Ye e Salem ide,” rgi 
Anthor of y ” ben » 


READY NEXT WEEE.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEFICIENT SAINTS. 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, 
Author of “ Beautiful Joe,” ‘ Bose A Charlitte,” ‘The King of the Park,” &. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WAR RECORD OF THE YORK AND 


LANCASTER REGIMENT (1900-1902). From Regimental and Private 
Sources. By A. H. C. Kearsey, D.S.0. With a Preface by Col. Kirx- 
PATRICE, GB., ig! commanding the Ist York and Lancaster Regiment, 
Tilustrated with Photographs and Sketches by H. R. Heapiam and E. 


KE. 
Baa Kearsey has done his work in a most efficient manner. The pic- 
turesque and the ordinary details of warfare find equal consideration in his 
, and the reader will, perhaps, get a better idea of the average incidents 
of a campaign from such a k as this, than from the necessarily heightened 
colouring of the war correspondent.”—Pilot. 


SWIFT’S PROSE WORKS. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
To be completed in 12 vols. small post 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


Vol. VI.—THE DRAPIER’S LETTERS. 


With Portrait, Reproduction of Wood’s Coinage, Facsimiles of Title- 
Pages, &c. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 
“The reading public will readily forgive the slow rate at which the present 
edition of Swift’s prose works is being issued, in view of its excellence. The 
editor, Mr. Temple Scott, supplies us with the ‘ Drapier’s Letters’ in Vol. VI., 
giving us an introduction and notes which have not hitherto been equalled for 
comprehensiveness and lucidity.”—Manchester Courier. 





Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


TINTORETTO. By J. B. Srovenron 


Housorn, M.A. With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Great Masters Series. 





Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By A. Srezzrer. With 


40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. [Great Masters Series. 
“Mr, Streeter’s ‘Botticelli’ is one of the best volumes that have yet 
appeared in the ‘Great Masters’ Series. The author evidently has a thorough 
knowledge of Botticelli’s work, and of the voluminous literature that has 
gathered round it within the present generation, and he expresses his views 
with modesty and good taste. The chapter headed ‘Characteristics of his 
Art’ contains one of the fairest and most sympathetic estimates of Botticelli 

that we remember to have read since Pater’s famous essay.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 





Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; or in nape, with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 


. net. 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. By 


McDoveat. Scott, B.A. With 8 Illustrations. 
| Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters, 


THIRD EDITION.—Post 8vo, 5s, net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By 


Ropert CLERMONT Witt, M.A. With 35 Illustrations. 

“This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows that the author 
has both wide sympathy and knowledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful 
to those who wish to increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for 
people who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,’ but who regret that they ‘know 
nothing about them,’ could not be found.”—Spectator. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE (1579-1631) 


By Tuomas SeccomBe and J. W. ALLEN. With an Introduction by Pro- 

fessor Hates. Vol. .—POETRY AND PROSE. Vol. IlL—THE DRAMA. 

“We do not know where the student of literature could find a safer or more 
stimulating guide.”—Spectator. 


FOURTH EDITION, EEWRITTEN AND BEVISED TO DATE.—2s. 


CYCLES AND CYCLING. By H. Hewrrr 


Grirrim, M.J.I., London Athletic Club, N.C.U., C.T.C., &., Author of 
“Athletics,” “Cycles of the Season,” and other Works. With Special 
Contributions by C. W. Brown, ‘‘ Choice of a Cycle ; its Care and Repair” ; 
Ep, CampBELL, ‘‘ The Motor Cycle and How to Master it”’ ; also a Chapter 
for Ladies by Miss AcNEs Woop. [All England Series. 


2 vols. pott 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. Trans- 


lated by GrorcEe Lona. [Light and Life Series. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


MONEY AND BANKING. An Introduction 


to the Study of Modern Currencies. By Wittiam A. Scorr, Ph.D. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF FINANCE. An Investiga- 


tion of Public E: ditures and Public Revenues. By Henry Carter 
Apams, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy and Finance at the 
University of Michigan. 


London: GEORGE BEL® & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW LIST. 
THE CARLYLE CONTROVERSY. 


In Defence of Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE’S 
VIEW. 





The Speaker.—‘* The publication of ‘New Letters and Memorials’ clears 
away once and for all much unworthiness, much calumny that has clung like a 
foul mist, these twenty years, about the bright brow of a noble man...... They 
come as the most ample and fitting refutation of a cruel slander.” 

The Daily News.—‘ The publication of these volumes is not only the most 
important literary event of the year, it is an act of elementary justice. For 
twenty years the memory of the greatest li figure of the nineteenth 
century has been under the shadow of a great wrong—a wrong the more 
or the more indefensible, because it was done by his own familiar 

riend.” 


NEW LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE, 
Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, with an Introduction by 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D. 

2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE TWILIGHT m. GODS: 
By RICHARD GARNETT. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle.—* A subtle compound of philosophy and irony......let 
the reader take these stories as pure fun—lively incident and droll character— 
and he will be agreeably surprised to find how stimulating they are.” 


LIFE IN THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. 


By CHARLES PROTHEROE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Frank T. Buten in the Daily Chronicle.—‘ The Real McKay......Our head 
ing is the strongest superlative known to Mercantile Jack, and it indicates 
high-water amy wes his approval, and without any hesitation I apply it te 
Mr. Protheroe’s me 


THE POET’S CHARTER. 


By F. B. MONEY COUTTS, 
Author of “The Mystery of Godliness.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Scotsman.—*‘ An able and sensible defence of the finest of the arts.” 











**A new poet,”—Daily Mail. 


SONGS OF DREAMS: 


Poems. 
By ETHEL CLIFFORD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Mail.—“ No one can deny that this is work of an unusual quality.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. 


NINE POINTS m= LAW. 6s. 
By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON. 


Punch.—‘‘ The work of a new humourist who may be congratulated on a 
highly successful first appearance......ludicrous to the verge of tragedy......a 
capital story, told with genuinely comic verve and written in excellent style.” 


ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 


6s. IS NOW READY. 
The Scotsman.—‘* What ‘Helen’s Babies’ did aforetime, ‘ Elizabeth’s 
Children’ do now—make things uncommonly lively for a peaceful household...... 
The book is bright and enjoyable throughout, and is sure to be widely read.” 


THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS. 

A Series of Illustrated Practical Handbooks dealing with country life. Suit- 
able for the pocket or oe Under the General Editorship of Harry 
= gy » Feap. 8vo (64 by 4in.) in limp cloth, 3s. net; in limp leather, 
4s. net. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vol. IL—THE MOTOR BOOK. By R. J. 
MECcREDY. 
An invaluable handbook that should find a place in the library of every 
motorist, or even in the car itself. 


Vol. l—THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK, for the 
use of Travellers, Soldiers, Cyclists, and Lovers of the Country. By 
Harry Roserts. 

The St. Jumes’s Gazette.—‘‘ A fascinating little volume concerning camping 
out. Thoroughly practical in details great and small, and also thoroughly 
appreciative of the more intangible delights of the open road.” 


A NEW VOLUME IN “HANDBOOKS OF PRACTICAL 
GARDENING.” 
Vol. XIV—THE BOOK OF THE HONEY 


BEE. By Cuarues Harrison. With numerous Illustrations, mostly 
gag from Photographs by John C. Douglas. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
s. 6d net. 














JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York, 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. By 


M. McD. Bopgrn, K.C., Author of *“ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” &c. 
(Ready. 


NO. 3, THE SQUARE. By FLoRENcE Wayean, 
eady. 


Author of “‘ The House on the Marsh,” &c. 


THE MACHINATIONS OF JANET. By 


Sarat Trter, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. [Ready. 


BENEATH THE VEIL. By ADELINE SERGEANT, 


Author of ‘* The Future of Phyllis,” &. [ Ready. 


A WOMAN IN THE CITY. By HELEN Bay tiss. 


. (Ready. 

THE BATON SINISTER. By Georce GILBERT, 
Author of “In the Shadow of the Purple.” [Neat week. 

THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. By L. T. 

Meapez, Author of “‘ Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” &c. 

[Neat week. 

HIS MASTER PURPOSE. By Haroip Bixp- 
toss, Author of “‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju,” &. [Shortly. 


THE TRIUMPH OF JILL. By F. E. Youne. 


*,* A New Novel of great promise by a New Writer. [Shortly. 
THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL PraEp, Author of “ The Scourge Stick,” &c. [Shortly. 


By HELEN ProtrHERo Lewis, Author 
[Shortly. 


THRALDOM. 


of ‘* Hooks of Steel,” &c. 
SWEET “DOLL” OF HADDON HALL. 


By J. E. Muppocs, Author of ‘A Woman’s Checkmate,” &. [Shortly. 


PARTNERS THREE. By May Crommetiy, 


Author of “ Crimson Lilies,” &c. [Shortly. 
EILEEN. By Lucas Cuzeve, Author of “The In- 
_ discretion of Gladys,” &. [At press. 
REMEMBRANCE. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 


' Author of “‘ Midsummer Madness,” &c. [4t press. 


THE TRUST TRAPPERS. By Hume Nisset, 


Author of “ Bail Up,” &c. Illustrated. [At press. 


THE STOLEN EMPEROR. By Mrs. Hucu 


Frasez, Author of “ A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” &. 
: [In preparation. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FUGITIVE ANNE. By Mrs. CampBeLL Prazp, 


Author of “‘ The Scourge Stick,” &c. 


AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. 


Warpey, Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” &c. 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. 


Bureiy, Author of “A Wilful Woman,” &c. 


THE WORLD MASTERS. By Georcez Grirritu, 


Author of *‘ The Angel of the Revolution,” &c. 


AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. Coutson 


Keenanay, Author of “ Trewinnot of Guy’s,” &. 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. 


. Gowrne, Author of ‘‘ As Casar’s Wife,” &c. 
THE MAGNETIC GIRL. By Ricuarp Marsu, 
Author of ‘‘ The Beetle,” &. ; 
THE ARCADIANS. By J . 8. Fuetcuer, Author 


of “ When Charles I. was King,” &c. ustrated by G. P. Rhodes. 


THE INDISCRETION OF GLADYS. By 


Lucas CLEEVE, Author of “‘ His Italian Wife,” 


THE JADE EYE. By Fercus Hume, Author of 


“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
ALL THE WINNERS. By Naruanien Gussis, 


Author of “‘ Dead Certainties,” &. [Ready. 
“« The prince of sporting story-tellers.”—To-Day. 
UP TO TO-MORROW. By W. Carter Puatts. 
Author of “ Papa (Limited),”’ &c. 70 Illustrations by the Author. 
“‘The Max Adeler of the present generation.” —Yorkshire Post. (Ready. 


By FLORENCE 


By G. B. 


By Mrs. AYLMER 


*,* Kindly write to-day to Mr. JOHN LONG for his COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE, and the COMPLETE LIST of his 
Famous SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 
(Late of 6 Chandos Street, Strand.) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
THE FIVE NATIONS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 8vo, 6s. Uniform with 
“ Barrack-Room Ballads” and “The Seven Seas.” 

Also an Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 200 copies 
demy 8vo, 25s. net; and an Edition of 30 copies on Japanese 
Vellum, demy 8vo, £5 5s. net. 

Messrs. METHUEN will publish in October Mr. Kipling’s new 
book of verse. THE FIVE NATIONS will contain RECESSIONAL, 
now published for the first time in book form, and twenty-five new 
poems which have never yet seen the light in any form. If copies are 
desired of the limited editions, application should be made at once, 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


AUTUMN, 1903. 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing tho 
publication of the following Novels, with their approximate dates 
of issue. Notes on these Novels will be sent post-free on 
application. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH, 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 


ADELINE SERGEANT. July 2, 

MORE KIN THAN KIND. 
r GERALD FITZSTEPHEN. July 9, 

SAID THE FISHERMAN. 

MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. July 16, 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 

J. S. FLETCHER. July 16, 
THE BAPTIST RING. 

WEATHERBY CHESNEY. July 23. 
SUSANNAH AND ONE ELDER. 

E. M. ALBANESI. July 23. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

S. BARING-GOULD. July 30, 


JOHANNA. B. M. CROKER. Aug. 6. 
THE POOL IN THE DESERT. 


SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. Aug. 6. 
THE GREAT RECONCILER. 

AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” Aug. 6. 
DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. 

IRVING BACHELLER. Aug. 13 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 

RICHARD MARSH. Aug. 13, 
CONJUROR’S HOUSE. 

STEWART E. WHITE. Aug. 13. 
"ERB. W. PETT RIDGE. Aug. 20. 
ALARMS AND EXCURSIONS. 

H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. Aug. 20. 
THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 

EMERSON HOUGH. Aug. 20, 
THE ROSE OF JOY. 

MARY FINDLATER. Aug. 27. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

HELEN MATHERS. Aug. 27. 
THIRST. L. T. MEADE. Aug. 27. 
THE LITERARY SENSE. 

E. NESBIT. Sept. 3. 
THE TRUTHFUL LIAR. 

Mrs. DAVID G. RITCHIE. Sept. 3. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 

ADELINE SERGEANT. Sept. 10. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. 

Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. Sept. 10. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. 

W. PETT RIDGE. Sept. 10, 
THE AMBASSADORS. 

HENRY JAMES. Sept. 24. 
MY PRETTY JANE. 

MARY E. MANN. Oct. 8 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Notiex.— With this week’s “Spectator” ts issued, gratis, a 


LirzRARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
ING PETER arrived at Belgrade on Wednesday, and 
was received with enthusiasm by the soldiery ; but his 
position is scarcely a pleasant one. The British, French, Italian, 
Turkish, Danish, and Dutch Envoys had left the capital, their 
Governments refusing to recognise a Government established 
by mutiny and murder, at all events until the assassins have 
been punished. The Austrian and Russian Envoys have, it is 
true, remained, each fearing that if he departed his rival 
would establish an influence; but even they will, it is under- 
stood, press the new Sovereign to show his displeasure at the 
atrocities in some marked way. The Servian officers are 
somewhat dismayed by the reprobation of Europe, but they 
insist on an amnesty under penalty of another insurrection; 
and King Peter has, it is evident from his speeches, given 
way. He probably is not very zealous for abstract right, and 
he pleads that as the whole nation has forgiven the ruffians, 
and the Skupshtina has congratulated them, he is practically 
powerless. If he is a strong man, he will recover the Royal 
authority gradually; but though he is more cultivated than 
the Obrenovitches were, and makes a pleasanter impression, 
he has as yet given no evidence of personal capacity to 
occupy a difficult throne. He promises deference to Austria, 
but relies on Russia, where, however, the Servians are for 
the moment most unpopular, a group of Servian officers, for 
instance, having been pelted out of a music-hall at St. 
Petersburg. It is too soon to prophesy, but there is ominous 
talk already of substituting King Peter’s son, a lad of 
fifteen educated in Russia, for his father, and governing 
for a year or two through a Regency. 








The Times correspondent in Berlin, a very acute observer, 
points to the successes of the Socialists in the country con- 
stituencies as the mdst ominous fact of the German elections. 
The latest telegrams as to the second ballots in Germany show 
that the Socialist party will number nearly eighty. They 
have not won many seats in purely rural constituencies, 
but they have attacked many with a large measure of success, 
and have penetrated even into Mecklenburg, an unbroken Tory 
stronghold. The Conservative writer of a letter quoted by the 


correspondent says that in his district most respectable classes | 


voted for the Socialist candidates, including many reservists, 
and even peasant freeholders, though the latter are usually 
devoted to Agrarian doctrines. In Saxony, we may add, the 


Socialists appear to have carried, or to be likely to carry, the | granted by a majority of 46. This is persecution, open and 





| 


nationalisation of the land is no longer part of the practical 
Socialist programme. 


The German Emperor delivered a stirring speech at 
Hamburg last Saturday. It was full of praise of the “ great 
Emperor” William I., who, his grandson declared, would here- 
after occupy in Germany the place occupied by Frederick 
Barbarossa. He saw Jena and Tilsit and Versailles, and 
never lost his faith in the future of Germany. Considering 
the events of 1848, that is exaggerated praise; but the 
Emperor proceeded to exhort the Hamburgers to meet all 
difficulties without considering whether they were difficulties 
or not, trusting in God and looking back upon the great 
Emperor William to strengthen their hearts. Neither pro- 
tector, however, makes William II. feel absolutely secure, for 
at Dédberitz on the same day he asked the Army to 
maintain always the standard it had set, “for then will the 
Army always remain the instrument which I need to support, 
if needful, my policy, so that where the pen fails the keen 
edge of the sword may support it.” Certainly his Majesty’s 
oratory does not lack the merit of frankness. “Do as I tell 
you, or I will cut you down!” is not a veiled menace. Mean- 
while the Hamburg loyalists elected three Socialists, including 
Herr Bebel, to the Reichstag. 


An unexpected incident of some importance has occurred in 
Hungary. The Kossuth party, availing itself of the keen wish 
in Hungary for a national as distinguished from an Imperial 
Army, obstructed some Bills increasing the Artillery till they 
forced M. de Szell to resign. The Emperor applied to Count 
Tisza, but he could not form a Cabinet, and Count Khuen 
Hedervary, the “ Banus” or Lord-Lieutenant of Croatia, was 
appointed Premier. He is a very determined man, and was 
expected to be very firm; but to the amazement of the Empire, 
he withdrew the Artillery Bills, and is said to have made 
promises which the national party, led by M. Kossuth, interpret 
as great concessions. It would almost appear that the Emperor, 
rather than quarrel with Hungary, is ready to give up the 
Dual arrangement which has made peace possible for so many 
years; but the true object of the volte-face is not yet 
explained. M. Kossuth may have given certain assurances to 
the Emperor, who, it must be remembered, has exceptional 
experience in managing Hungarians. 

M. Combes is being driven further and further in his war 
against the Church. He has already, as we learn from a 
despatch in the Yellow-book, informed the Pope that the 
Concordat, “that pact of religious appeasement signed by 
the two Powers,” cannot be maintained unless the Bishops 
are prohibited from writing insulting letters, and now he has 
taken another step. The clerical Associations, finding them- 
selves dissolved by the recent law, “ secularised ” their sehools 
—that is, handed over their control to secular persons, but 
continued to teach as employés—and, of course, those who 
preferred religious teaching sent their children to these estab- 
lishments. A Bill has consequently been introduced forbidding 
the members of any dissolved Association to teach in any 
school in or near a district in which such an Association existed 
until three years after such dissolution. The Bill almost 
created a riot in the Chamber, its opponents asserting, quite 
truly, that it was opposed to the fundamental ideas of liberty ; 
but on Monday urgency was demanded for the measure, and 
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undisguised; but, as has been clear from the first, the electors 
of France would not hesitate to persecute all members of 
monastic establishments. They wish, on the whole, to keep 
the parish curés, who, as a rule, are personally popular, but 
they would be heartily glad if every monk or nun quitted the 
country. We shall see stronger laws yet as the fight goes on. 


The latest news from Somaliland is better. Brigadier- 
General Manning has telegraphed to the War Office under 
date June 23rd announcing that he has reached Damot with- 
out opposition. He proposes to leave “an adequate garrison” 
there, but march with the bulk of his force to Bohotle, whence 
he will telegraph more fully. He is therefore inall probability 
safe; but it must not be forgotten that his safety is due to a 
retreat back into our own bit of Somaliland, and that the 
Mullah, besides escaping unharmed, will assure the tribes that 
he—and Islam—are victorious. The Government haveevidently 
decided not to leave affairs in this position, forthey have ordered 
Major-General Sir Charles Egerton with two thousand troops 
from India to Berbera, where he will necessarily, from his 
rank, assume the general command, and, in fact, lead a new 
expedition. This, for reasons stated elsewhere, is inevitable, 
and Sir C. Egerton is a man entirely trusted by the Indian 
Government and with large experience in Himalayan warfare, 
but the necessity is a most regrettable one. We shall have to 
expend much and get nothing, for the annexation of Somali- 
land would be most imprudent. We have a great deal too 
much “light soil,’ as Lord Salisbury described the French 
Soudan, upon our hands already. 


Lord Kitchener, now Commander-in-Chief in India, has 
issued a very strong General Order forbidding soldiers to 
assault natives. He says that there have been many complaints 
of such cases lately, “sometimes with fatal results,” and he 
announces his intention to prevent soldiers from “ disgracing” 
themselves in this manner. We fear that the Order, which is 
in entire accordance with British traditions in India, will be 
quoted on the Continent as proof of British oppressiveness ; 
but it owes its origin, we believe, to a sort of feud which has 
sprung up between the soldiers in cantonments and the people 
around them. The soldiers, who find life very monotonous, 
haye been accustomed to form small shooting parties, and 
hitherto ne opposition has been offered. Recently, however, 
the villagers in many places have objected to the shooting, 
and have assailed the soldiers with clubs and brickbats. The 
soldiers have naturally retaliated, and there has been some 
faction fighting, which in India might produce grave conse- 
quences, and which Lord Kitchener has very wisely deter- 
mined to prohibit. A North Country native with his long 
bamboo club on his shoulder and a strong belief that the law is 
behind him is not exactly the meek person Englishmen are 
apt to picture to themselves. 





In Committee on the Finance Bill on Monday Mr. Chaplin 
moved the rejection of Clause 1, which provides for the re- 
mission of the Corn-duty. Mr. Chaplin denounced the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for entering into an unnatural alliance 
with the Opposition, which was destined, in his view, to wreck 
the Unionist party. On the other hand, the Chancellor's 
action was defended in a vigorous speech by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who made an excellent point in connection with our 
relations with the United States. If,asheurged, it wasimportant 
to us to import corn largely from America, it was scarcely less 
important to the Americans. The friendship of the United 
States should be a main end of English statecraft. In times 
of peace it was an additional security for peace, and “ what 
greater security could we have for our food-supply in time of 
war than that the vast power of the United States should be 
vitally interested in the preservation of an open English 
market?” In his reply the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
contended that the duty had not raised the price on home- 
grown corn or helped the farmer, while in one way or another 
the consumer had paid the duty. His chief reason for 


repealing the tax was that it was felt by the poorest of the 
poor. It had been taken off, he added, on his recommendation, 
and with the unanimous consent of his colleagues. After Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had rallied the Government on 
their change of front, the amendment was rejected by 416 
votes to 32. 


On Tuesday the debate on the Finance Bill was resumed in 
Committee, Mr. Joseph Walton moving a new clause to 
repeal the export-duty on coal. Various representatives of 
the mining centres having supported the Motion on the 
ground that the tax had diminished the output and export of 
coal and had reduced wages as well as the number of men 
employed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied. Ad. 
mitting that these allegations if borne out by facts would make 
a good case for reconsidering the tax, Mr. Ritchie stated that 
the official information at his disposal showed a distinct 
increase in output, export, and the number of men em- 
ployed. Wages were not so high as in the year 1900, 
which was an abnormal year, but they were higher than 
in 1898 and 1899. As for the incidence of the tax, the 
figures certainly seemed to show that the foreigner paid, 
though it was not easy to prove it. Hence he could not agree 
that the retention of the tax was unjustifiable or consent to 
any change, at any rate this year, in view of the condition of 
national finance, though he thought the suggestion of substi- 
tuting an ad valorem duty for the present tax worthy of 
consideration, provided the duty were to be permanent. The 
proposed clause having been rejected by 273 votes against 135, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer having stated that he 
hoped to bring in this Session an omnibus Bill dealing with 
financial details, the Finance Bill passed through Committee, 


On Wednesday Mr. Wyndham announced certain modifica. 
tions in the Irish Land Bill, the effect of which will be to 
remove the objections of the Nationalist Members, while at 
the same time not alienating the support of the landlords for 
the measure. To all appearance, that is, the Bill will pass 
through the Commons without further friction. Without 
going into the technicalities of the measure, we may say of the 
amendments that they, in effect, abolish the minimum price, 
or rather substitute for it the approval of the Land Commis. 
sioners to schemes of purchase. Under the Bill as amended 
tenants and landlords of all kinds will be able to make any 
terms they like provided they can satisfy the Land Commis- 
sioners that the interests of reversioners and encumbrancers 
have not suffered, The landlords no doubt needed a wall 
against which they could set their backs in case of attempts 
to beat prices down unfairly; but we do not see why the 
Land Commissioners should not provide quite as good a wall 
as a minimum price. 


In the Lords on Thursday Lord Grey moved the second 
reading of his Bill for abolishing the Declaration required to 
be made by the Sovereign at his accession. The debate was 
chiefly remarkable for a most able and impressive speech 
made by the Archbishop of Canterbury,—a speech which 
brought out clearly the statesmanlike qualities of the Primate. 
While there was not the slightest lack of earnestness and 
vigour in his maintenance of the Protestant position, the speech 
breathed the true spirit of tolerance, and showed the strongest 
desire to prevent any injury being done to the feelings of 
Roman Catholics. The nation, he said, was determined that 
the Sovereign should not be a Roman Catholic, and every 
reasonable security should be provided for giving effect 
to this resolve; but at the same time every word in 
a public Declaration should be avoided which would cause 
pain to those who belonged to the Communion from which 
the Sovereign was debarred. The existing Declaration 
gave needless pain, and was an anachronism to-day. It 
would, however, the Archbishop considered, be possible 
to devise a Declaration which, while just as complete a safe- 
guard, would not be offensive. We agree, and we hold further 
that such a change should be made by the Government acting 
only on Protestant advice if unfortunately they cannot secure 
the co-operation of Roman Catholics. If, however, we rightly 
understand the Duke of Norfolk—who made, as he was 
certain to do, a thoroughly manly and sensible speech—he 
does not object to the attitude taken up by the Archbishop, 
and admits that it is the wording of the existing Declaration, 
not any Declaration, that is intolerable to Roman Catholics. 
After the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Rosebery had both 
declared against Lord Grey’s Bill the House divided, and the 
Bill was rejected by a majority of 47 (109 to 62). 





A Bill for the regulation of motor-cars is to be introduced 
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cement 
into the House of Lords during the coming week. Its pro- 
yisions have not been disclosed, but we may say that for 
ourselves we believe that the only satisfactory solution of 
the problem is an Act which should contain the following 
rovisions :—(1) The abolition of the speed limit; (2) the 
identification of cars by means of numbers, as in France; 
(3) no car to be allowed on the road unless in charge of a 
driver possessing a certificate of competency issued or 
endorsed by the local authority; (4) the speed through 
villages and opposite houses abutting on the road to 
be reduced to eight miles an hour, and also past any 
laces, such as sharp turnings and dangerous cross-roads, 
marked by the local authority with a danger-board; (5) 
ears of over ten horse-power to pay an extra license of ten 
shillings for each horse-power over ten, the money to be ear- 
marked for road improvement purposes. These regulations 
would not interfere with the industry or with the legitimate 
use of motor-cars, and would secure the safety of the public. 


The Cape “ ragging” case ended on Tuesday, the seven ac- 
cused officers being declared “ not guilty ” by the Court-Martial 
which tried them. We presume that the Court considered 
that the accused had already atoned for their offence by paying 
the large sum which the plaintiff had received in a civil suit, 
and that, therefore, there was no need to punish them by the 
loss of their commissions. If that was the reason for the 
acquittal, we cannot say that we agree with it. Even granted 
that the conduct and antecedents of the plaintiff were all that 
the officers believed when they assaulted him, their action cannot 
fora moment be defended. The more disagreeable the officers 
believed the plaintiff to be, the less they should have had to do 
with him. The case against themselves grows graver with the 
case made out against the plaintiff. Inaword, the “ragging” 
was an example, not only of childish, but of ungentlemanly 
behaviour, which should be condemned by all who care for the 
honour of the Army. Until two wrongs make a right, it is 
quite immaterial to show that the plaintiff was not a person 
with whom gentlemen should be on familiar terms. The conduct 
of the officers must be judged per se and without any reference 
to their victim, and so judged it must be declared to be “ nasty 
and brutish,” and therefore inexcusable. Perhaps the most 
repulsive thing in regard to the whole incident is that seven 
men should not think it was a cowardly and ungentlemanly 
act to set upon one man. What has become of the English 
ideal of fair play ? 


Every day brings further proof that Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
jects are not going to be accepted offhand and at their face 
value. In the Morning Post of Monday, for example, 
there is an excellent letter on the new fiscal policy 
from the Duke of Manchester, who points out how 
very much we have to lose and how little to gain from 
preferential duties. His letter, the arguments of which 
are supported by plenty of statistics, is clear and sensible. 
The same issue of the paper contains a report of a speech 
by Major Seely, the Conservative Member for the Isle of 
Wight, made at Belvoir Castle last Saturday to an audience 
of Primrose Leaguers, in which the stock arguments of the 
Protectionists are met with admirable clearness and brevity. 
Very happy was his answer to Lord Lansdowne’s plea for 
a revolver with which to threaten foreign Powers. “ Nearly 
all great Englishmen who had lived in disturbed countries 
had come to the conclusion that it was wiser to do without the 
revolver, because of the great danger that you might do more 
harm to yourself and your friends than to your enemies.” 
We could not expect to obtain from the Colonies under a 
preferential system more than about £2,250,000 a year of 
trade. Was it worth while for this to run the risks of a 
great tariff war? That the plan, even if it did not give us 
trade, would give us closer union with the Colonies he refused 
to admit. It would bring trouble instead of union. There 
was a danger that every poor family would curse the Colonies 
owing to the increase in the price of bread. When in times 
of depression a cry arose for freeing the food of the people 
from taxation, consider the ill-feeling which would arise in the 
Colonies over the change in our policy. He objected to a 
bond of exclusive dealing and Imperial boycott. 


The Unionists who favour Mr. Chamberlain’s policy met at 
the House of Commons on Wednesday under the chairman- 





ship of Sir Herbert Maxwell, and passed a resolution 


welcoming the promised inquiry, and supporting the Govern- 
ment in their work of ascertaining “the most effective 
means of defending and promoting the industries of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Colonies, and of securing the 
consolidation of the British Empire.” A Committee, on 
which we notice the names of Mr. Arthur Lee, Mr. Evelyn 
Cecil, and Mr. Whitmore, was also appointed. It is said 
that there was a good deal of difference of opinion shown 
at the meeting in regard to the question of taxing food, 
and it may be noted that this item of the programme 
does not appear in the resolution. We are not surprised. 
We do not envy the Unionist Member of Parliament who has 
to explain to a meeting of working men what an excellent 
thing it would be to tax their food. 


It is stated that the magnates of the Rand have determined 
they must have Chinese labour, and that ordinances will soon 
be adopted authorising the importation of Chinamen under 
very strict conditions against their settlement. We sincerely 
trust that this news is untrue, and that the Government of 
the Colony as long as it is a Crown Colony will absolutely 
refuse to allow the importation of Chinamen. When self- 
government has been established on a free and popular basis, 
and all white men have the vote, the Colonial Government 
must of course have the right to reject or to receive Asiatic 
labour, but till the Colony can choose freely for itself the 
importation of Chinese laboureys should be strictly forbidden, 
The Mother-country stands in the position of a trustee, and 
she must not prejudice the decision of the Transvaal electors on 
this vital point. If they with their eyes open determine that it 
shall not be a white man’s country, but a yellow man’s, well 
and good, but the Imperial Government must certainly not be 
made the instrument of so doubtful a poliey. 


Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster and head 
of the Roman Catholic Communion in England, died at Mill 
Hill on Friday week at the age of seventy-one. Sprung from 
an ancient Welsh family which had never become Protestant, 
he was from early years destined for the priesthood, he spent 
much of his youth as a missionary in South America, and it 
was not till he was forty that he accepted the Roman Catholic 
Bishopric of Salford. He there, however, made a reputation 
for energy, administrative ability, and effective, though not 
brilliant, oratory which marked him out as the next Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. He was accordingly appointed on 
Cardinal Manning’s death, and thenceforward he ruled his 
co-religionists with a strong hand. In all controversies he 
maintained the position of his Church with something of 
hauteur, never flinching, as we have had repeated occasion to 
remark, from the defence of doctrines least acceptable to 
Protestants. He had little of the democratic sympathies pro- 
fessed by his predecessor, holding, indeed, the Conservative 
opinions of the English squirearchy ; but he gave great offence 
to Roman Catholics as well as Protestants by his attitude on the 
death of Queen Victoria. He was not, we think, very popular 
in his own Communion; but he was a brave man, who acted 
in a straight way upon such light as he had. He was very 
successful in raising money for ecclesiastical objects, and his 
successor, who it is said will probably be Dr. Gasquet, head 
of the English Benedictines, will find it difficult to carry on 
all his work. 


The Birthday Honours issued on Friday cannot be described 
as in any way notable. There are four new Peers,—Mr. 
Michael Biddulph, a partner in Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., the 
well-known bankers, who sat in Parliament for several years 
as a Liberal Unionist; Sir Edward Lawson, the proprietor of 
the Daily Telegraph; Mr. Sotheron-Estcourt, a large land- 
owner in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire; and Mr. Watson- 
Armstrong, the nephew of the late Lord Armstrong, and the 
head of the great Elswick firm. Sir Arthur Charles and Sir 
Ralph Knox are made Privy Councillors; and baronetcies are 
conferred on Sir Marcus Samuel, Sir A. Hickman, M.P., Mr. 
Broeklehurst, Mr. Cory-Wright, Major Rasch, M.P., and Mr. 
Wilson-Todd, M.P. There is a fairly long list of Knights- 
Bachelor, and numerous promotions in the Bath and other 
Orders, but none of them call for any special comment. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—-@——— 
THE GENERAL ELECTION AFTER NEXT. 


ORD GOSCHEN in his recent speech accused Mr. 
Chamberlain of indulging in a gamble with the food of 

the people. That his scheme no doubt is; but it is also a 
gamble with the fortunes of the Unionist party, which, after 
all, belong no more to Mr. Chamberlain than does the work- 
man’s bread. How great the gamble is can best be realised by 
considering the statement which is made by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s supporters throughout the country. They tell us 
that Mr. Chamberlain knows that as the result of his 
appeal for taxes on food he must lose the next General 
Election. He realises, that is, that under present conditions 
a great rebuff for the Unionists at the polls is certain. But 
this prospect of certain defeat does not move him, for he 
expects to win the General Election after next by a great 
majority. Now this attitude, we hold, is one which is 
most unfair to the Unionist party. It may suit Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his enthusiasm for Imperial Protection, to 
run great risks, but it is ruin to the party, which, after all, 
as far as the great bulk of it is concerned, existed before 
Mr. Chamberlain, and will survive him. But putting 
these considerations aside, it is also extremely bad elec- 
tioneering to contemplate an immediate defeat in the hope 
of a victory in the future. Of course all sorts of argu- 
ments can be adduced in favour of drawing back in order 
to leap the further, but these, we venture to assert, are 
based on false analogies. There is nothing more im- 
possible than to predict the course of distant political events. 
That the Unionists, rf they go to the polls in their present 
distracted and disunited condition, will be beaten soundly 
we do not doubt. But after that great event has taken 
place, and the Opposition are installed in power, no one 
can possibly say what will happen, or on what issues the 
next appeal to the people will be made. The only thing 
that can even be said to be probable is that the issues will be 
entirely new,— issues which are now undreamt of either by 
leaders or people. Who could have foreseen when the appeal 
was made to the country in 1895 that the next General 
Election would be fought on war issues? Again, who in 
1900 could have predicted that at the next Election the 
people would be asked to decide between Free-trade and 
Protection? Therefore to say now that the Free-trade issue 
will be before the country at the Election after next is not 
merely pure guesswork, but guesswork which runs contrary 
to experience, for experience teaches that it is very greatly 
the exception for two successive Elections to be fought on 
the same issue. Mr. Chamberlain in his sanguine, impulsive 
way may determine that the Election after next shall be 
contested on his projects, but there is not the slightest reason 
to think that he will be able to secure such an event. Every- 
thing, indeed, is likely to work against such a repetition of 
the issue. In the first place, the party officials are almost 
certain te be opposed to it. They will very naturally be 
afraid of a cry that has brought them disaster once, and 
may bring it again. ‘Once bitten, twice shy” appeals to 
electioneerers quite as much as to other men. In order to 
realise this fully, we have only to project ourselves in 
imagination to the period just after the next General 
Election. Until Mr. Chamberlain placed his new 
project before the country, and so split the Unionist 
vote, it was pretty generally admitted that the dying 
away of the war issue and the Home-rule issue, the un- 
opularity of the Government owing to administrative 
ailures, the swing of the pendulum and the desire to give 
the other side a chance taken together made it certain that 
the Ministry would be defeated when they went to the 
country. But if we add to this that the Unionists are 
divided in every constituency, as, granted that Mr. Cham- 
berlain obtainsan appealon the preferential duties issue, they 
certainly will be, how is it possible to avoid the conclusion 
that there will besomething in thenature of a political “land- 
slide”? Unionist seats will be tumbling down in every 
direction, and everywhere the Unionist poll will show a 
great falling off. In these circumstances, and human nature 
being what it is, is it not certain that the local leaders will 
blame Mr. Chamberlain for their discomfiture? They will 
argue, and with no little show of reason :—‘ While we were 
on the old Unionist lines, and before Mr. Chamberlain 
interposed with his schemes, we got a good sound 
Unionist majority. The moment we adopted his plan 














we got instead a thundering licking. Thank you, we are 
not taking any more Chamberlain at present.’ That after 
the defeat to which Mr. Chamberlain and his friends 
look forward with such pleasure and confidence remarks 
of this kind will be plentifully made, not only by election 
agents, but also by defeated candidates, will surely not be 
denied. Whether justified or not by the facts, all the 
Unionists who are beaten at the next General Election wil] 
blame Mr. Chamberlain, and will feel that but for him 
they might still be Members of Parliament. 


Of course it may be urged against what we have been 
saying that Mr. Chamberlain is wrong, that his project 
will not bring defeat at the next Election, and that 
he will not have to wait for his victory till the General 
Election after next. To that we can only reply that we are 
taking the supposition of Mr. Chamberlain’s most eager 
supporters, not inventing a theory of our own. Apart, 
however, from this, it may be urged that though Mr. 
Chamberlain will be beaten, he will only be just beaten, 
and that there will be nothing in the nature of a débécle, 
The other side may come in with a narrow majority, but the 
thick-and-thin supporters of Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes, it 
may be alleged, will be more numerous, and will have shown 
people that their cry is a good one at the polls. Of 
eourse that is conceivable, but in our view it is not an 
event which is likely to happen. For the reasons we have 
given above, we believe that the Unionists cannot fail to 
encounter a great disaster if the issue at the polls is that 
of Protection v. Free-trade. Personally, we believe that in 
most of the great popular constituencies the Unionists are 
pretty equally divided on this matter. We will assume, how- 
ever, that there are not more than five hundred Unionists 
in each constituency who will refuse to vote in favour of 
taxing the food of the people. But, remember, Unionists 
who feel strongly about the question of Free-trade will not 
be content to grumble, or even to abstain. If they see 
one candidate who wishes to tax the food of the people, and 
another who does not, whatever may be his views on other 
matters they will support the Free-trader. But such 
a transfer of votes wili be quite enough to produce 
the electoral “land-slide” we have been describing. That 
the Free-trade Unionists will be balanced by Liberal 
advocates of preferential duties is clearly a delusion. In 
spite of what Sir Charles Tennant and Mr. Brassey say, we 
doubt if Mr. Chamberlain will get the support of a couple 
of hundred Liberals in the whole country. Electorally, 
indeed, his party is at its strongest at the present moment. 
A General Election cannot increase it; indeed, on the 
contrary, is almost certain to decrease it. 


It is possible, no doubt, that Mr. Chamberlain may 
ultimately eome to realise the considerations which we 
have set forth, and may decide to abandon his policy. 
We do not think it likely, however. At present 
he is evidently full of enthusiasm for his scheme, 
and it is apparently making a great deal of head- 
way. Besides, Mr. Chamberlain is sincerely devoted to 
his scheme, and would regard it as a matter of prin- 
ciple to press it forward. We may feel well-nigh 
certain, then, that Mr. Chamberlain will not abandon his 
scheme till he has got the verdict of the country upon it. 
With Mr. Balfour it is different. Though we regret 
his attitude on the whole question, we fully admit that 
he is inno way committed. He could without loss of political 
honour at any moment declare the scheme impracticable. 
Our own belief is that he will ultimately do so,—that, 
in fact, Mr. Balfour, when the final struggle comes, will be 
found on the Free-trade side. We admit that we have no 
evidence to produce to support our belief; it is only an 
instinctive notion; but nevertheless we believe very 
firmly, that when the inquiry is over Mr. Balfour's 
acute and powerful mind will lead him to the opinion that 
“tariffs for revenue only” is the only sound working 
principle in public finance, and that though in theory you 
may be able to produce certain moral, political, and social 
results by taxation, you cannot do so in practice. But be 
this as it may, of one thing we are sure. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain really wants to succeed, he must think about the 
next General Election, and not the one after next. His 
scheme is of a nature that will not bear defeat. If it is 
beaten once, it will never be able to regain strength. And 
it will be beaten at the next General Election: on that we 
are all agreed. 
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SOMALILAND. 


UR difficulties in Somaliland constitute a most an- 
noying piece. of business. Nobody wants Somali- 

land, or would give a sovereign for it in fee-simple; 
et here we are pledged to a petty war which may cost 
millions in money and hundreds of good English and 
Sikh lives, with nothing to gain and a liability to be 
compelled to annex another desert province which can 
never pay expenses, or police itself, or be free from 
the risk of dangerous and costly surprises. The thing 
began in a natural way enoug’. When we took Aden 
and made it an important post, the place—which we 
once heard described as “a bit of the floor of the infernal 
regions thrown up to show us what they looked like ”— 
roduced nothing whatever, either to eat or drink. In 
our people, however, obstinacy develops resource. The 
water difficulty, which for a moment seemed insuperable, 
was overcome by distillation, and the food difficulty by 
buying supplies from the coast tribes of the opposite 
Somali country, to whom British appetites appeared a 
source of wealth untold. Aden was provisioned sufficiently, 
and as we were much obliged to the coast tribes and a 
little afraid of their striking, we scattered promises of pro- 
tection against the universe broadcast. Now the promises 
have to be kept. Out of the depths of the Somali 
Hinterland appears an able Mussulman with a gift 
for preaching and organising, and an ambition which, 
like that of all Mussulman religious leaders, has no 
limits except the air and the ocean. His real objective, 
it is believed, is Abyssinia, which from its history and its 
situation is a permanent irritant to Mahommedan pride; 
but in order to gather force the Mullah attacked tribe 
after tribe, absorbing each as he defeated it, and at last 
began harrying our own “friendlies.” They appealed to 
us for help, and, of course, it was given, most properly, 
for we live in those regions on the belief inaaienh by our 
promises; but it was given in the inept way in which we 
commence all our never-ending military undertakings. 
Nothing can convince our Foreign Office or our War 
Office that African Mussulmans are not savages all 
through, but singularly brave spearmen and swordsmen, 
who when provoked regard life as of no consequence, 
and who throw up with a curious frequency, probably 
caused by the practical equality which Islam maintains 
among believers, men able to raise armies, who would, if 
they could ever rely on successors like themselves, found 
strong military Empires. The idea is that any force will 
do against savages, and we send, therefore, against a chief- 
tain like the Mullah, to whom the smallest victory brings 
swarms of allies, a force hardly sufficient for a recon- 
naissance and composed of men of all colours except white ; 
we neglect to provide transport reinforcements; and we 
disperse the strength we have over the face of a country 
where the wells are fifty or a hundred miles apart. 
We do not apparently provide the little steel tubes 
employed in the Abyssinian Campaign, which will 
draw water from the depths even in a desert; and then 
we march about hunting fer an enemy whe, knowing the 
country and being utterly careless how many men he drops 
en route, can march two miles to our one. He on his side 
knows perfectly well who and where his pursuers are, and 
that his chance is to cut off detachments, which accord- 
ingly he tries to do. Very often he fails, for our 
men are as brave as his, they know they must win 
or perish, and they have aid both from science and 
from discipline; but every now and then he succeeds, 
and a detachment, with officers more valuable to us than 
the whole country they are traversing, is wiped out. There 
is a “disaster,” big or little, and the whole Continent claps 
its hands, and prediets a bursting up of the “ overgrown 
Power” which has become so infamously rich. Great 
Britain, however, takes the news phlegmatically, because 
she has a silent contract with her Government that she is 
always to win in the end; but then that contract implies 
a larger expedition, more transport, more lives given to the 
enemy and the hospitals, and expenditure in rivers. We 
are never to stay beaten, and in the long run we never do 
stay; but the preliminary process of waiting for a disaster 
to wake us up, which is perpetually repeating itself, is 
most wasteful, it frequently brings us nothing—as it will 
in Somaliland—and it always interferes with other and 
more important plans. 





In the present instance we must go on,—firstly, because 
our good faith is at stake, and secondly, because a retreat 
evidently due to the Mullah would send a thrill of exulta- 
tion through all the Mussulman tribes of Africa, and 
perhaps compel us, and the French, and the Italians to 
fight for our lives on larger and more important fields. 
We are all three hopelessly outnumbered, our enemies are 
brave men with many potential Hyder Alis among them, 
and if they once believe that attack on the white men can be 
successful in the end, Europe must either bid adieu to North 
Africa, or deliberately subjugate it at a cost which will be 
the despair of statesmen as well aseconomists. But while 
we must catch the Mullah or destroy his prestige, there 
is not the smallest necessity for occupying, still less for 
annexing, Somaliland. The Mullah once smashed, as 
we may presume, now that the Home Government is 
roused, he will be, we can warn our “friendlies” that 
they must take care of themselves, abandon all posts not 
within thirty miles of the sea, and trust to the profit- 
seeking instinct of Africans and Arabs to feed Aden. 
They will sell their goods at a price as long as we pay 
faithfully, and so will their conquerors from the interior, 
if any should hereafter appear. Indeed, in the worst 
resort Aden can now be fed from India almost as readily 
as from Somaliland, or, still better, from New Zealand by 
means of cold storage. And we would ask for the fiftieth 
time whether some of the muddling could not be pre- 
vented; whether we must, that is, do everything in this 
hand-to-mouth fashion, improvising everything by sheer 
power of gold as necessity arises? Is it really impossible 
to establish a small but mobile force of African Sepoys, as 
the French have done with their Senegalese—with the 
exception of the Sikhs, the best Sepoy force in the world— 
to organise an African transport department equally 
mobile, and, above all, to create an Intelligence Bureau 
specially for active service? We never in Africa know half 
enough about our enemies ; yet we have money in plenty, 
we have secure bases in which to concentrate our know- 
ledge in Cairo and Aden, and Arabs can in Africa discover 
anything they choose to diseover, and describe facts .as 
well as Europeans. Are these methods of prevision pre- 
vented by jars between the Departments at home, Colonial 
Office men telling Foreign Office men that they must 
not interfere with each other P—because if it is so, we do 
not see the use of a Premier, who ought to be, and in 
theory is, the representative of the Crown for all Depart- 
ments. Whenever we get into a mess, whether it is 
on the big scale or the microscopic, it is always foresight 
which is found to have been the wanting quality. Men 
cannot foresee, it is true, but they can observe and they 
can calculate; and when they do, it is usually found that 
they can succeed. We are not recommending, be it 
observed, the creation of great establishments, to eat 
their heads off in time of peace, and possibly fail in 
time of war; but of small establishments of picked men, 
so organised as to be expansible when they are urgently 
required. This Somaliland affair, for example, threatens 
disaster for want of sufficient transport. Well, we do not 
recommend a stud of ten thousand camels, to be drawn on 
when necessary ; but a small stud, managed, say, by five 
picked officers, whose business would be in part to train 
camels, but principally to know everything about the 
camel trade,—where beasts should be bought, who can be 
expected to provide them in a hurry, and what kind of 
camel survives and what kind is liable to “split.” It is 
not mad expenditure which is required in our Departmental 
arrangements, but that prevision which reconciles economy 
and efficiency ; and this we rarely obtain. If any one of the 
three detachments now trying to concentrate at Bohotle 
(pronounce as if the word rhymed with “remotely ”’) had 
been cut off, we should have to spend a sum which would 
have provided for ever all that we venture to recommend, 
and the country would be asking for a scapegoat,—who, 
when found, would probably receive a great command or 
high Ministerial office. It is too vexatious. There must, 
we fear, be petty wars while we rule a fifth of the world 
with insufficient forces, but they might at least be expected 
and provided against with a certain amount of judgment 
and far-sightedness. Gallantry and expenditure will not 
do everything. 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


HE immense increase in the German Socialist vote, 
striking as it is, will not, we imagine, produce any 
immediate, far less any dramatic, consequences. The 
remaining groups in the Reichstag will only draw closer 
to the reactionaries ; and divided though the Conservatives 
are, they will still retain in the aggregate a large majority. 
They will not refuse supplies when they are urgently 
demanded ; and except as regards loans or new taxes, the 
Executive in Germany is almost independent of the Parlia- 
ment. The Emperor selects his own Ministers, he is not 
bound to remove them because of a vote of censure, and it 
is he who keeps the governing machine in motion rather 
than any Department. All armed force is directly at his 
own disposal, “the keen edge of the sword,” as he said on 
Saturday last, “ supporting his policy,” and his fiat promotes 
or displaces every civil servant. The responsibility of 
Ministers to the people which is the foundation of British 
liberty does not, in short, exist in Germany or any State 
of the Federation, and Parliament might, with a little 
exaggeration, be described, as President Johnson described 
Congress, as a “body hanging on to the skirts of the 
Government.” It is even believed that a Bill greatly 
restricting the suffrage could be forced through; while in 
the last resort a decree suspending the Constitution would 
not produce a revolution, and could not, while military 
discipline remained intact, produce a rising. Germany, 
in fact, though not an autocracy, remains a true Monarchy, 
in which the Emperor possesses all initiative and almost 
all restraining or guiding power. In such a Monarchy 
changes in the Parliamentary representation can never be 
of immediate or first-rate importance. 


Nevertheless, the result of the elections will exercise 
some direct, and probably much indirect, influence on the 
policy of the German Empire. The Government, in spite of 
all its self-derived strength, wishes greatly for the support 
of the Reichstag, and in order to secure its majority, will 
be thrown back more and more on unpopular parties. 
It will be unable to break with the Ultramontane Centre 
or with the Agrarians, and each of these groups asks 
heavy concessions in return for its obedience. The policy 
of the Empire demands large expenditure, and the 
reluctance of Ministers to ask for means from increased 
taxation will be greatly increased. They will avoid, when 
0 a expensive “improvements ” either in the Army or 

avy or public works, and they will threaten Dissolution 
less frequently when opposed. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and a penal Dissolution might result in revealing 
four millions of Socialists instead of three. They will 
still uphold the Weltpolitik as an ideal, but in a more 
hesitating way, and they will still prosecute for Jése- 
majesté, but with a keener perception of the irritation 
such prosecutions provoke which will not be without its 
effect upon the Courts. The fact that a third of the people 
is radically opposed to their views, and that this third 
is continually securing recruits, will never be absent from 
their minds, and will to a certain extent hamper the energy 
of their subordinates, who now, having their instructions 
and being sure of approval and support, act with the 
mechanical regularity of highly disciplined soldiers. It 
would not strengthen the oflicers in a regiment to know 
that every third man detested the Articles of War, 
especially if they themselves had lingering doubts whether 
those Articles were altogether justifiable or expedient. 
We look to see the Government of Germany slightly less 
confident, though possibly more bitter, with this effect, 
among others, that it will search more carefully for 
those who can defend it ably both in speech and writing. 
That means of necessity a little more influence for the 
“ philosophers,” as distinguished from the administrators 
and the men of the sword. The last two are devotees of 
the “system”; and hatred of the “ system,” which protects 
militarism, caste privilege, government by police, and heavy 
taxes on food, is evidently growing year by year. It is not 
devotion to the Socialist idea which swells the Socialist 
ranks, but belief that the Socialist party is the one most 
opposed to repressive legislation, and most determined to 
lift the burdens that press most heavily on the body of the 
people. Socialism thrives in Germany because Socialists 
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Hitherto the Socialists have done little towards securing 
their aim; but the increase in their numbers will render 
them more desirous of obtaining positive benefits, and will 
bring to their side men with the practical ability to secure 
them. It is the misfortune of German Socialists, as of all 
extreme parties, that their leaders are usually theorists, 
the men who can govern, even when they sympathise 
with them in part, shrinking from their exaggerations and 
wild plans. A strong party, however, soon throws out 
strong men, the dreamers are thrust aside, and the 
Socialists, cheered by success and led by men of modera- 
tion, may soon begin asking, not for a monopoly of the 
means of production, which is their present cry, and which 
would involve the expropriation of all peasant freeholds, 
but for the things they really need,—Munisterial responsi- 
bility, lighter taxes, lighter military service, and the 
abolition of the laws which make all political criticism so 
frightfully dangerous that outside Parliament nobody dare 
speak an objection to authority in a voice above a whisper. 


The greatest effect of the elections, however, must be 
upon the position of the Emperor himself. It must reveal, 
in part at least, to William IT., as it reveals to the rest of 
the world, that his charm, and the charm of his ideas for 
his own subjects, are less than had been imagined. He 
has discoursed to them of his divine right, and has been 
rewarded often with applause; but the applause has never 
been quite sincere. He has not convinced Herr Bebel, and 
Herr Bebel had eleven seats placed at his disposal. In 
return for the increase of his authority the Emperor has 
offered a world-policy, a much larger Navy, a great in- 
crease in the power of interfering everywhere in the world; 
and of all parties the one which has prospered most is 
that which rejects all these things. The Emperor wants to 
spend on his pet ideas, and the Socialists, in protesting 
fiercely on behalf of economy, reject those pet ideas. Tho 
Emperor, most unwillingly we believe, has given way to 
the Agrarians, whose one idea is to make food a monopoly 
of German growers, and the masses in reply have swollen 
the ranks of the party whose first article of faith is that what- 
ever taxes are imposed, they shall not be placed on food. The 
Emperor after the tragedy of Essen denounced all Socialists 
as enemies of society, but the only effect of the denuncia- 
tion has been to swell the ranks of the denounced. It is 
impossible that a nation should make such a reply, yet 
leave its ruler’s position unmoved; specially impossible 
when that ruler has concentrated on himself all national 
regards, and in himself most of the vitality of the Adminis- 
tration. The Emperor has in effect been saying for five 
years, ‘I am the State’; and a third of his people now 
answer, ‘The State is not to our liking.’ It is quite 
possible—for the Emperor is able, though he usually learns 
only from the thoughts which arise in his own mind—that 
he may benefit by the rough lesson, and reflect less on his 
grandfather’s, and more on his father’s, example. Think 
what the general vote would have been had the Emperor 
Frederick been reigning till to-day, and had asked from 
his people formal approval of his policy. Herr Bebel, at 
least, would have led no party, and the Crown would have 
carried its measures by acclaim, instead of by little bargains 
with groups on whose objects, as in the Agrarian case and 
the case of the Centre, it secretly looks askance. If, 
however, the Emperor has not learned his lesson, he will 
find in the next five years, if not before, that a policy 
which in a military Monarchy breeds Socialists at the rate 
of two hundred thousand a year has in it none of the 
elements of permanent success. Courts are like Churches, 
they must make converts or they cannot live. The 
Hohenzollerns have made them by the million in their 
past history, but they are not making them now. 





“BLEEDING TO DEATH.” 


W®* are always hearing of the false prophecies made 

by Mr. Cobden as to the victories that Free-trade 
was going to win abroad, and as to its ultimate adoption by 
the whole civilised world. But how is it that we hear little 
or nothing about the unfulfilled prophecies of the Fair- 
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traders and advocates of Reciprocity? When the Fair- 
trade and Reciprocity movement was at its height between 


are the only party which the German masses can rely on | 1880 and 1886, we were told again and again that the 
to be always Liberal. It is not a redistribution of property | nation was living upon its capital, and so financially 


which the masses seek, but less repressive government. ! bleeding to death, and that if something was not done, 
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and done quickly, to staunch the wound, we should ina 
few years fall into a condition of hopeless weakness. 
Qur capital would be used up, and our industries 
destroyed by unrestrained foreign competition. Well, 
what has happened in the past twenty years? Have 
these gloomy prophecies come true ? Has the blood been 
drained away from the body of the nation? Are we bled 
as white as veal? Nothing of the kind. No better 
instance could possibly be found of an unfulfilled political 

rophecy. Instead of gradually bleeding to death during 

the past twenty years, our commercial prosperity has been 

steadily increasing and increasing, not on a small but on a 

big scale. Judged by any and every standard that can be 

applied, instead of eating up our capital we have immensely 
increased it. The past twenty years, which, according to 
the Fair-traders, ought to have shown a great decrease of 
capital even if they showed large annual expenditure, have 
instead shown atremendous piling up of accumulated wealth. 

Mr. Fuller, the Liberal Member for West Wilts, in an 

admirable letter to Wednesday’s Times has shown under 

ten heads the astonishing development which has taken 
place in the last fifteen years—from 1886 to 1900 inclusive 

—years which, according to the Fair-traders, should have 

been years of gradually diminishing capital and prosperity, 

but which were in fact years of accumulation and in- 
creasing wealth. It would be impossible to put Mr. 

Fuller's points better than he puts them himself, and we 

shall therefore quote them verbatim :— 

“(1) The value of the total external trade of the country in- 
creased in the 15 years by 258} millions of pounds. What 
the value of the increase in the internal trade of the United 
Kingdom is I have no means of discovering, except, per- 
haps, from the Bankers’ Clearing House returns. 

(2) The cheques cleared at the London Bankers’ Clearing House 
show an increase of no less than £8,960,000,000. 

(3) Shipping.—The total tonnage of British ships entered and 
cleared at the ports of the United Kingdom shows an in- 
crease of 16% million tons. 

(4) Shipbuilding.—The increase in the number of ships (other 
than war vessels) built in the yards of the United Kingdom 
was 694, with an increase in tonnage of 602,749 tons. 

(5) The increase in the amount of the annual value of 
property and profits assessed to the Income-tax was 
£158,167,981. 

(6) Post Office Savings Bank.—In the amounts received there 
is an increase of £26,795,970, and in the amounts due to 
depositors there is an increase of £84,675,308. 

(7) The industrial and provident societies making returns show 
an increase in membership of 934,867 persons, and in share 
capital of £13,972,438, being an increase in share capital of 
250 per cent. 

(8) Pauperism.—In spite of an increase of 5} millions in the 
population during the 15 years in question, the decrease in 
paupers (excluding vagrants) was 9,844. 

(9) Crime.—The decrease in criminal convictions was 2,533. 

(10) The increase in the value of the external trade of the 
country per head of the population was £4 8s. 2d.” 


To these items we may add that whereas each penny of the 
Income-tax in the year 1880-81 produced .£1,866,636, each 
penny in the year 1901-2 produced £2,570,000. Again, it 
should be noted that whereas the foreign investments of 
the British people which could be identified by the authori- 
ties were in 1891-92 £54,728,770, they had risen in nine years 
(i.e., 1893-1901) to £60,331,525, and this accumulation, 
be it noted, took place partly at a time when the Imperial 
Government was borrowing some £100,000,000 from the 
investors of this country, and when, therefore, they might 
have been expected to be decreasing, not increasing, their 
foreign investments. 

Do these figures look as though we were “bleeding 
to death”? Is it conceivable that some terrible 
wasting process due to “one-sided” Free-trade is 
going on in the body politic when a shilling Income- 
tax brings in nearly £9,000,000 more a year than 
it would have brought in twenty years ago? Again, 
look at the way in which the yield of the Death-duties 
is steadily increasing. Does that look as if our capital 
were gradually being eaten up? Clearly nothing of 
the kind has happened. We are not living on our 
capital because of Free-trade, but are putting by a great 
deal every year owing to the immense advantages which 
we have reaped from our Free-trade policy. But when the 
prophecies of the Fair-traders have turned out so utterly 
wrong for the past fifteen or twenty years, why should we 


assume that they will turn out any better in the future ? 
When they tell us that though we may seem flourishing 
now, and though Free-trade may have answered very well 
in the past, there is a future time coming in which it will 
not help us, and when we shall be bleeding to death, why 
should they be any more right than they were in the 
“eighties”? People must not forget that exactly the 
same things were said in the years between 1880 and 
1886 as are being said now, and that the grounds 
for believing them seemed just as good then as they 
do now. There was the very same talk about “ one- 
sided Free-trade,” about “Free Free-trade,” and about 
the necessity of Free-trade being also “ Fair-trade.” We 
were also told incessantly, in a variety of bellicose meta- 
phors, that if we allowed our trade to be assailed and 
struck down, and our shores made the dumping-ground 
of the world, we should surely lose our commercial 
position. Well, it not only did not happen so, but exactly 
the reverse happened. We have grown richer, not poorer, 
under this so-called “one-sided ” Free-trade, and our com- 
merce has flourished in spite of the alleged war of destruction 
waged against it. Why, then, should we suppose that the 
Fair-traders, Protectionists, and Reciprocity men are wiser 
now than they were twenty years ago? They have nota 
single new fact to adduce which enables them to say : “ That 
put our prophecies wrong in the ‘ eighties,’ but now they will 
not prove wrong.” ‘The facts are the same, the prophecies 
are the same, and the results will be the same, provided we 
do not tamper with our fiscal system, but keep straight on 
along the Free-trade path. 


Let no one imagine that the Fair-traders have an effective 
tu quoque in the failure of Mr. Cobden’s prophecies. We 
not only admit that they were failures, but, what is far 
more to the point, we refuse to make them. We do not 
suppose that foreign nations will adopt Free-trade. They 
are almost certain to maintain what they call Protection, 
though it by no means always protects, in order to obtain 
revenue. As long as they need vast sums of money and will 
not bear indirect taxation they will need high tariffs; and 
granted high tariffs, Protection follows as a certainty. But 
that must not move us a hairbreadth. Free-trade on both 
sides might be the greatest of blessings, but “one-sided ” 
Free-trade is also a blessing, and one which it would be 
utterly foolish to throw away. Nowhere indeed can be 
found a better illustration of the proverb, “ Half a loaf is 
better than no bread.” “One-sided” Free-trade is by no 
means a thing to be despised, and compared with Protection 
it is to be practised and commended. Therefore, even ad- 
mitting as we do that we are most unlikely to see foreign 
Powers adopt Free-trade, we remain convinced advocates 
of “ one-sided” Free-trade. It may be a one-sided affair, 
but at any rate we have got hold of the right side, and a 
much more profitable side than that handled by the 
Protectionists. We have not been bleeding to death 
during the past twenty years, and shall not bleed to death 
in the coming twenty unless we adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new policy of Protection. Once, however, let our veins be 
opened with that knife, and our commercial destruction 
can only be a matter of time. 





THE IRISH ORNAMENT CASE. 


ITTLE did the farmer Nichol—Christian name un- 
known, but possibly Patrick—who when ploughing 

on the shores of Lough Foyle struck something hard at the 
bottom of the furrow, dream of all that would follow upon 
this not uncommon incident. The “something hard” 
turned out to be a very remarkable collection of gold 
ornaments. ‘There was a collar, a model boat with a 
number of oars and spars, a bowl, a torque, a necklace, 
achain. The find naturally excited much interest among 
antiquarians. The farmer sold the ornaments to a silver- 
smith, and from him they passed into other hands, andeventu- 
ally into the keeping of the British Museum. The Royal 
Irish Academy, which had not shown any anxiety to possess 
them down to that time, then claimed them as treasure- 
trove. The Trustees of the Museum very naturally declined 
to give them up. The question thereupon assumed a political 
interest, and the claim of the Royal Irish Academy was 
taken up and pressed by the Nationalist Members. Irish- 
men seldom allow their country to lose anything for want 





of somebody to ask for it. The British Museum, however, 
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had the protection of their special statute, which forbids 
the Trustees to part with anything in their possession 
that is not either useless or a duplicate. Consequently 
the only way in which the ornaments could be got back to 
Ireland was by the Crown claiming them as treasure-trove, 
and bringing an action against the Museum as the wrongful 
possessor of them. This was the case—“‘ The Attorney- 
General v. Trustees of the British Museum ”—in which 
judgment was given last Saturday by Mr. Justice Farwell. 

The law of treasure-trove is one of great antiquarian 

interest and proportionate practical difficulty. Several 
things must be present in conjunction to give property 
this character. First, it must consist of the precious 
metals. Secondly, the owner must be unknown. Thirdly, 
the owner must have hidden the treasure, for if it appears 
that he lost it or threw it away, the first finder will be 
entitled to it against every one but the owner. “It is the 
hiding and not the abandonment of the property that 
entitles the King to it.” Whether it was hidden or 
abandoned must be determined by the Court and deter- 
mined by indirect evidence, since “no direct evidence can 
be given of the intention to hide, or the intention to 
abandon, by a person who is ex hypothesi unknown.” But 
what indirect evidence of intention could there be in the case 
of objects the dates suggested for whose manufacture range 
from 300 B.C. to 600 or 700 A.D., and which in the opinion 
of the Judge “ may fairly be attributed to the second or 
third century after Christ” ? This was what Mr. Justice 
Farwell had to decide, with the help of the counsel 
engaged in the cause, and no one can accuse them of doing 
the work negligently. The Court had to “presume the 
intention to hide or to abandon from the relevant sur- 
rounding circumstances, and the motives that usually 
influence persons acting under such circumstances, accord- 
ing to the ordinary dictates of human nature.” Mr. 
Justice Farwell had no difficulty in deciding in the first 
instance that the ornaments had been hidden. They were 
found close together, the smaller articles had been placed 
inside the larger ones, they were too valuable to be 
abandoned “except under stress of imminent danger,” 
while the care bestowed on their arrangement “ points to 
the absence of any such imminent danger as would 
necessitate abandonment.” Further, “the state of Ulster 
from the beginning of its history down to comparatively 
modern times has been such as to render it highly probable 
that treasure would have been concealed on many occa- 
sions.” This was the theory which the Crown counsel 
presented to the Court, and it lay with the counsel for 
the Museum to convince the Judge that some other theory 
had a greater air of probability. Mr. Warmington and 
Mr. Haldane spared no pains to discover such a theory. 
First of all they asked the Court to assume that at some 
remote period the sea had covered the spot in which the 
ornaments were found. Given a sea where now there is 
land, there may easily have been a sea-god reverenced by 
the Irish of the second century. Having got the god, it is 
not an extravagant stretch of imagination to assume that 
he had worshippers, and that one at least among these 
worshippers might be a chieftain. With these concessions 
to start from, the case for the casual finder, through whom 
the Museum claimed, was complete. The chieftain, 
perhaps the King, whose territory bordered on the sea 
which then covered what are now the shores of Lough 
Foyle never expected to see these ornaments again. They 
were sacrifices to the local marine deity, and it is of the 
essence of a sacrifice not to be reclaimed. In throwing 
them into the sea the King meant to part with them for 
ever, and the proof of such an intention was precisely what 
was wanted to upset the claim of the Crown to treat them 
as treasure-trove. 

Unfortunately for the Museum, Mr. Justice Farwell 
showed a lamentable scepticism as regards every part of 
this contention. The defendants, he said, “ask the Court 
to infer the existence of the sea on the spot in question, 
the existence of an Irish sea-god, the existence of a custom 
to make votive offerings in Ireland during the period sug- 
gested, and the existence of Kings or chiefs who would be 
likely to make such votive offerings.” The Court refused 
to accept any of these inferences. The sea may once have 
covered the place where the ornaments were found ; but 
if so, it may have been as far back as 2,000, and even 
4,000, B.C. There is no consensus of expert opinion in 
favour of votive offerings having been made in Europe 


since the Bronze Age, or in Ireland at any time. «yt 
is by no means certain that there was any Irish sea-god 
at all, or that there were any Irish sea Kings or chiefs 
who made offerings to a sea-god, if any such god there 
were.” It has been suggested that if the case had been 
tried with a jury, the verdict might have been for the 
Museum. Possibly with a jury of experts this might 
have happened, because to an expert nothing is im. 
probable that goes to support his own theory. But 
any ordinary jury, special er common, would have 
accepted what would then have been Mr. Justice Farwell’s 
summing-up. ‘It is little short of extravagant to ask 
the Court to assume the existence of a votive offering 
of a sort hitherto unknown, in a land where such offerings 
are hitherto unknown, in a sea not known to have existed 
for two thousand, and possibly four thousand, years, to a 
sea-god by a chieftain both equally unknown, and to prefer 
this to the commonplace but natural inference that these 
offerings were a hoard hidden for safety in a land disturbed 
by frequent raids, and forgotten by reason of the death or 
slavery of the depositor.’ 


We are not sorry that the case should have ended as it 
did. The Trustees of the British Museum, indeed, did no 
more than their duty. The ornaments had not been 
claimed by the Crown at the time of their discovery, and 
the Museum had paid £600 for them when no other public 
body seemed to care anything about them. But _— apart 
from any legal question, it seems to us best that Irish orna- 
ments should remain in Ireland. Nowhere else is the limited 
interest felt in such antiquities likely to be so sincere and so 
constant. The plea of the Royal Irish Academy that all 
objects of archaeological interest found in Ireland should 
remain there is not an unreasonable one. At least the 
counter-contention that the object of archaeological 
collections is to furnish material for comparative study 
might be pushed so far as to lead to an international 
arrangement by which all such collections should be con- 
centrated in some central city,—say Paris or Vienna, 
Where comparison is essential to the proper study of the 
objects, the scene of it will naturally be the museum which 
is most rich in that special class of objects, and it does not 
seem a very serious hardship that Irish antiquities should 
be studied in Dublin rather than in London. We should 
be prepared, indeed, to go further, and to say that, as a 
rule, local antiquities are best shown in local museums. 
Antiquarian study is largely carried on by local diligence, 
and the enrichment of a local museum by some small 
collection is often within the reach of men who would 
never dream of offering what they have brought together 
to a national museum. No one who has had an hour or 
two on his hands ina French provincial city after he has 
seen the Cathedral, and has turned into the local museum, 
has ever regretted his visit. There are sure to be some 
antiquities found in the neighbourhood, and they gather a 
fresh interest when they are seen near the place where 
they were found. The pleasure derived from this associa- 
tion may be unscientific, but it is genuine ; and if it exists 
for the passing traveller, it is probable that it exists also 
for the local student. The tendency of such objects to find 
their way to the capital is marked enough to prevent any 
undue interferenee with the legitimate interests of 
students. 








DEBT AND DEBTORS. 


ASUAL moralists take different views of the moral 
turpitude of debt. They call a debtor anything between 

a thief and a careless fellow. The former verdict is, of course, 
too harsh, though we have often heard its justice seriously 
maintained; and it is certainly more easily refuted by 
illustration than by argument. On the other hand, to excuse 
debt as mere thoughtlessness, as many upright people do 
excuse it, is clearly absurd. The reason of this divergence 
of judgment is, we think, this. Debt is a moral disorder, if 
notin itself of fatal import. One or two attacks in youth have 
asa rule no lasting effects upon character. Again, debt is 
often symptomatic of serious moral disease, because it is a 
common outcome of the selfishness which lies at the root of 
all departure from a state of moral health. Consequently 
the man in debt is much misjudged,—most often, 
perhaps, on the side of leniency. There are men—and they 





are almost always in debt—for whom the words “right” and 
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“wrong” seem to be replaced by “penal” and “non-penal.” 
They owe money, but that is perhaps the least thing they owe. 
They never return. kindness or help, or justice even, and 
certainly not affection, should any one be so unfortunate as 
to have let them have any. They behave decently or not 
according to the nicety with which they are able to caleulate 


consequences. 

But all those who fall into debt, even those who remain 
therein, are not of this calibre. There are some good 
characters among them, a fact which, we admit, it is difficult 
for thowe who lose by them fully to realise. Where debt 
is concerned some men who are otherwise good seem to 
be hampered by a half-developed conscience. They do not 
realise the representative character of coin. Had they lived in 
an age of barter, they would have done very well. If someone 
had offered them a few beads, they would have returned on 
the spot some rice or a brace or two of game, according to 
whatever equivalent was in season. Theoretically they know 
that shillings and sovereigns represent cabs and cigars and 
champagne, and that banknotes and cheques represent houses 
and hotel bills and all sorts of larger items; but when once 
they have drunk and driven and smoked and stayed, the money 
which remains to be paid seems to lose all connection in their 
minds with the pleasures they have already enjoyed. They 
have had such-and-such goods, conveniences, or advantages, 
they know that; and So-and-so continually bothers them for 
money, they know that also; but somehow the two phenomena 
remain separate in their minds. We heard only the other day 
a true story of a man who, when remonstrated with by a 
tradesman upon the extreme inconvenience he was causing to 
his creditors by keeping them so long out of their money, 
replied that he quite believed his interlocutor and was sorry 
for him, adding: “ You must remember that last year I paid 
your bill at very great personal inconvenience, and these 
things cannot be all cn one side.” Again, there are men to 
whom debt appears always in the light of a misfortune,— 
like an irredeemably small income or a rheumatic tendency. 
They are generally pretty cheerful, because it behoves a 
man to bear up under misfortune; but they take some credit 
for their gay demeanour, and expect the sympathy of their 
friends, friends who they feel should be thankful for their own 
agreeable position of financial independence, and whom they 
would not for a moment suspect of an unworthy thought 
towards men less fortunate than themselves. Such people's 
honesty is often taken at their own valuation; and perhaps 
after all that valuation is not so very much out in that 
they do not mean to do wrong, and there is nothing of the 
animus furendi in their mental attitude. 


We cannot help sometimes feeling amused when we hear 
the abominable cruelties to which the Jews are submitted 
in some European countries excused on the ground that 
they provoke the peasantry by lending them money and 
asking interest for it. No doubt the Russian peasantry, 
for instance, are painfully poor. The temptation to get 
a little money by any means is horribly strong; but 
after all, moneylenders have no power to make people 
borrow, any more than public-houses have power to make 
them drink. To any peasant with any sense it must be 
plain that borrowing of Jews does nothing for the per- 
manent alleviation of his lot, because of the exorbitant in- 
terest these usurers charge; yet it never seems to occur to 
his excusers that he has an absolute defence against the Jew 
in his own hands. If he would not borrow, he need not hate. 
In this country the poor have less opportunity than the rich 
of getting into debt. They seldom lend to each other, though 
they will give outright ; and their tradesmen cannot afford to 
give them credit. Rent is the commonest thing for them to 
owe, and this debt, however excusable, has a most deleterious 
effect upon character. It means constant change of residence, 
generally effected in secret, always to a worse neighbourhood 
and a worse house. It necessitates the constant telling of 
lies, and gives the debtor a hunted feeling, a sense that every 
man’s hand is against him; in fact, itis productive of every 
unsocial quality. Perhaps the least blameworthy of all 
debtors is the struggling yet ambitious professional man. 
He has probably been brought up in a good deal of comfort, 
and a certain appearance of prosperity is, he knows, his best 
advertisement. His income very likely differs considerably 
from year to year. He can hardly limit his annual expendi- 








ture in accordance with the least sum he ever earns. 
The very qualities which make for success incline to risk. 
He plays the game for high stakes. He does not realise 
that he is betting with some one else’s money. Danger is a 
wonderful salve to the conscience. It even modifies the 
judgment of the sternest moralist who watches from the 
outside. No one blames the man who succeeds; yet success 
cannot alter moral responsibility by one hairbreadth. 

There are, it is certain, some men in whose minds money 
holds but a small place. They can lose it without any great 
trouble and gain it without any great joy. It is a question of 
light come light go. They give without effort and accept 
without humiliation. Whether they ever get into debt 
depends on one of two things,—the stiffness of their moral 
principles, or the amount of their incomes. If they are 
scrupulous about what belongs to them and what does not, 
this disregard of money greatly adorns their characters. 
They cannot be purse-proud, they cannot be self-consciously 
poor, What help or hospitality they can offer, they offer with 
a perfect grace, whether it be large or small. Luxury and 
poverty leave them untainted. In their case indifference to 
money is the root of all kinds of good. But suppose they 
are without the virtue which the French call probité, and sup- 
pose their income is less than they would like, then carelessness 
may easily become almost criminal. They do not ask whether 
they owe such-and-such a sum to such-and-such a person, but 
whether that person can afford to do witheut it. They are 
the highway robbers of society, who put generosity before 
justice, who before they restore consider the needs of the 
rightful owner instead of the preservation of their own 
pride. Procrastination leads many men into debt. It is 
an awkward quality even where it exists with stern integrity, 
for it precludes sustained energy, and is an absolute bar 
to success; but when it is found in company with a poor 
sense of rectitude, it is sure to result in the moral ruin of the 
man who is cursed by it, together with the financial ruin of 
other people. For proerastinators the present is a dies 
non, and all the future is “some day.” They really intend 
to pay, though not now; and even to give up borrowing, 
though not yet. 


A horror of debt seems to be instinctive in some men, as 
it were constitutional, though certainly not inherited, judging 
by the number of families in which we find opposite views on 
the subject entertained by persons of the same birth and 
parentage. This horror is by no means invariably accom- 
panied by any talent for the management of money. We 
have all known extravagant people who laid their incomes out 
badly and “ muddled away” their substance, as the expression 
ts, who never got into debt. Sometimes they are able people, 
willing to overwork in order to have something to “ muddle 
away,” people to whom carefulness is hateful, and who would 
rather spend hours in labour than minutes in consideration 
and contrivance. Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, was a case in 
point. Judging by her autobiography, no one was ever more 
careless or more charitable, less economical or more honest. 
Her dislike of debt was for herself alone: it certainly did not 
extend to others; but this is not the case with all those who 
share the feeling. Many generous men are grudging lenders. 
They will do it, but they feel for tke recipient a contempt they 
cannot conceal. They have the lowest opinion of all who 
borrow, partly because they come aeross the worst class of 
borrower, for no one with any self-respect can bear to ask 
them. They have no words strong enough to describe the 
man who borrows with no certain prespect or no stern deter- 
mination to repay. All the same, they often lend to him on 
principle. In the existence of this feeling lies the debtor's 
best excuse. It may be wrong to owe, but in our hearts we 
all think it is right to lend. Even if discretion prevents our 
doing it, we admire those who are less discreet. This 
sentiment on the part of the lender is a matter of intuitive 
morality, and somehow its existence divides the habitual 
debtor from the intentionally dishonest man. As a justifi- 
cation it is weak and vicarious, but it is the only defence we 
can make for him, and poor as it is, it is perhaps as good as 
he deserves. 
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ST. BRENDAN’S “DESERT OF THE SEA.” 
HE whole sky turned pallid, merging into greenish hues 
on its lower arc towards the south-west, where the fore- 
runner of the storm was visible, a rising continent of slate- 
grey cloud, shaping itself as it rose into the mapped outline of 
Australia. We were camped on an island-rock of the Atlantic, 
which St. Brendan had loved to call his “Desert of the 
Sea.” In those hours before the rain the mainland of Ireland 
stood up like a grotesque Titanic picture, dashed in by a 
strong impressionist hand, and worked over here and there 
in the minutest patchwork by some master of detail. All 
round our islet the leaden seas were lurching sullenly, and 
the wind, that had travelled over uninterrupted water from 
Newfoundland, hurried and hurled them in sheets of spray 
across the westernmost point, from which the narrow back of 
land shelved downwards to wide ramparts of shingle rounded 
and sea-worn. Remote and surf-beaten, Inisglora was not 
in the far-off days bereft of the kindling touch of human life. 
Behind the shelter of the shingle are groups of ruins, beehive 
huts, some sunk into mounds of turf, some partly excavated, 
of an origin rather to be guessed than proven, the slowly 
falling stones hallowed by the memory of the Saint, and a few 
marks of cabins, the latest built of all, yet now scarcely knee- 
high, almost dissolved to earth again and coloured with lichens 
of green and gold toa delicate uniformity with the marsh-grass 
and the tussocks. But in the course of the last ten centuries 
few strangers have set their feet on this shore; fishermen have 
landed in the fishing season, a handful of poor folk from the 
mainland once tried to make it their home; for the rest, it has 
long been a forgotten island, strewn with men’s bones, yet 
marking itself in a blazoned capital before one chapter of the 
history of the world. For it was here under the wings of heavy 
rainclouds that St. Brendan, the St. Paul of the Irish Church, 
conceived his mission to preach Christ in the West. Im- 
pelled by a hunger to save souls, he sailed forth in his frail 
craft of wicker and hide to cross an unknown ocean. Tradi- 
tion says he told his story on many a tropic beach, and even 
reached America. For years he fared upon the seas, meeting 
many and miraculous adventures. He discovered an island, 
cradled in warm seas, which he called after his name, but 
which, like the Saint’s own story, has faded into the sunset of 
the past and is no more known. But the Irish islet still holds 
his memory, though his oratory there is now a broken ruin, 
the weather crumbles it year by year, and the walls, grown 
over with a rust of moss, lie open to the sky. The Chapel of 
the Men hard by is littered thick with skulls, but to whom 
they belonged it is difficult to determine, whether to disciples 
who lived and died here, or to those who desired their 
bones to be carried for burial to the Holy Isle. Once 
a tourist, chancing to land, stole away two of the skulls. 
Perhaps they now ornament his dwelling, their moss 
overlaid with city grime. A dreadful thought, that these 
poor human relics, though having lain many years under the 
soft rain, within sound of that dark-green, purple-clouded 
sea, should by the hand of a desecrator be exiled for ever to a 
London lodging from their chosen home. 

This was our first evening on the rock. We had crossed 
during the day, swinging softly over the long rollers in a white 
sailing-boat, but we landed in a curragh, long, black, and 
snake-like, near akin, without doubt, to that in which St. 
Brendan dared his perilous voyage into the West, for so the 
Latin version tells: “Then St. Brendan and his companions, 
using iron implements, prepared a light vessel with wicker 
sides and ribs, such as is usually made in that country, and 
covered it with cowhide, tanned in oakbark, tarring the joints 
thereof, and put on board provisions for forty days, with 
butter enough to dress hides for covering the boat.” The 
curraghs of to-day are built for one, two, or three pairs of 
oars, oars of the lightest, with blades from one and a half to 
two inches in width. Slightly built and rudderless as they 
are, these curraghs, with their high-tipped prows, are so mag- 
nificently handled by the island men that they can face almost 
any weather and outride almost any storm. 

We stood and watched the white boat spread her brown 
lug-sail and float away into the darkening East, while our 
companions, the “ King” of a neighbouring island and his 
brother, carried the curragh on their heavy shoulders above 


British coasts. In the old days when illicit whisky distillin 
yet flourished in these parts, save that the mainland supelea 
turf and offered a market to the adventurous smuggler of 
smoky poteen, the islands were practically cut off from com. 
munication with the world, and the chief man in each became 
a very real ruler. Something of this obtains even at the 
present time. 

A single hut of sods, ruinous and minute, with an entrance 
like the hole of an animal, was to be our shelter. We cleared 
it out, mended the gap in the roof with the covers of a 
Wolseley mattress, and the King collected wreckage enough 
to build a fire to make tea. Tea was ready when the rath 
came, and ended when it was past. But the storm still sang 
wet-eyed over the island, revealing and heightening a scene 
of extraordinary beauty, sea and cloud, cloud and sea 
challenging each other with a thousand glorious effects of 
colour. A huge V of bernicle geese pinioned from the main- 
land in the eye of the storm, but seeing the smoke of our 
fire, swung away to some other haunt. Never for two days 
did the view from the island appear the same. Some new 
hill always swam into the picture, or else the mist altered 
all outlines, shaping, blotting out, and recreating as it furled 
and unfurled its curtains. We fetched water from the Saint’s 
well for our needs, and the King told us stories of its powers, 
A fish hung beside it will not decay. No woman may visit it 
unless holding the hand of a male child, and should one 
venture to draw water, it would turn to blood. The well ig 
reached by a few broken steps, it is dark, roofed in from the 
sun, a place of sweet, deep waters brooded over by legends. 

On all sides of the isle you “could see the weather coming,” 
as the King said; the zenith often pale blue and clear, but 
at three points of the horizon the skirts of hail-squalls out- 
flung; under the sky the eternal tumbling of the billows, 
The King, blue-eyed, bearded, six feet high, and built up of 
knotted strength, mused over the prospect with his sad hand- 
some face. “I have endured,” he said slowly, “great hard. 
ship and slavery from the sea.” The truth of this was 
plain enough. He was said to be the best boatman 





in the West. If skill and courage count, it may well 
be true. While we were encamped upon the rock he, 
with a brother, rowed a curragh twelve miles, exposed 
to the full force of the Atlantic in a heavy gale. The 
King had spent days in his boat, almost without food, unable 
to land because of the weather, and on one occasion, after long 
fasting, he was in the end obliged to swim ashore through the 
surf. The thought in looking at him was:—‘*What a man 
for an expedition! What a Polar explorer lost!” In his 
youth he nearly enlisted in the Navy. Had he done so, some 
of six strong brothers would have followed him. Withal his 
modesty was inviolable. He was a silent man, sad and 
thoughtful, who, if his lot had been cast in less straitened 
places, must have written his name upon something more 
lasting than sand. I think he realised perhaps those wider 
horizons his life could never k now. 

Coming out in the early dawn, you generally startled a 
redshank from the stones at the tide-edge, and an oyster- 
catcher from among the rocks. That deep-sea haunt was 
rarely visited by curlews, but once and again during 
our days there one flew by, and his mournful, questing 
note—so different from the ery of startled affright that 
passes as the curlew’s call—resounded in the sky above. 
Two great black-backed gulls, that breed near by, often 
flung their ominous shadows over the sopping grasses, 
and their cry, like a cruel old man’s laugh, came down the 
wind. Puffins also and razorbills, a very few solan geese, 
infinite numbers of cormorants, and a solitary great northern 
diver dwelt in those waters. Sometimes a cruising seal fished 
past the outer reefs, still further to seaward an occasional 
finner whale, and close at hand, nearest of all, two little land- 
birds hopped and flirted on the broken wall of the chapel. 
Once as we looked the small-eared, alert head of an otter rose 
from the tide, and he came ashore on a jut of outlying rock. 
On another day high overhead a heron flapped past, remind- 
ing us of the legendary crane, said to have lived on Iniskea 
from the beginning of the world, and which, prophecy added, 
was destined to remain there until the Day of Judgment. 
Waking in the solemn midnight, and leaving one’s hut 





high-water mark. Many islets have their titular King, not 
only off the beaches of Ireland, but elsewhere round the 


companions turning in their dreams, come out into the rain- 
soft dark. All round the hut, especially upon the Western 
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promontory, the Atlantic beats with a trumpeting of surf, 
and unceasingly the wind cries through the rifted masonry of 
the oratory. No light is visible, but stumbling out from 
among the fallen stones and human relics, stand above the 
sea and listen. It seems to be calling aloud the tale of Irish 
wrong and Irish sorrow to the night, and between the hoarse 
water-voices, and against the shrill insistence of the wind, the 
imaginative can almost hear the strenuous wrestling of the 
Saint in prayer, perhaps even echoes of the tuneful, strong- 
throated psalm. 

No flowers soften the austerity of the Holy Isle: ruins, 
rough grass, a few lingering ruins, and beyond the morass a 
line of cairns, that is all, The “ Desert of the Sea” is a place 
of memories, and also an isolation where Nature herself 
becomes apparent,—windy, wet-rocked, salted by green seas, 
purified by Western rain, rendered immortal by a man dead 
fifteen hundred years, holding in its keeping all the sorrow of 
the sad wet West, all the thoughts that dwell in turf-smoke, 
something of the splendour of history. 

HESKETH PRICHARD, 





CHANGES IN LANDSCAPE DUE TO ANIMALS. 
HE Berlin correspondent of the Standard sends a précis 
of an interesting lecture delivered before the Geological 
Society of Berlin on the water-pools of the Kalahari Desert. 
These in most cases in great measure owe their shape to the 
use made of them by the larger animals, once so numerous in 
that region. During the rains the game scattered over 
the whole country. But in the dry season, when the only 
water available was found in these pools, the elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and other large game, by constantly wallowing in 
them and using them as baths, made the sides steep and 
circular, and thus gave a uniform character to the pools. 
They also carried off a quantity of the mud on 
their bodies, and so helped to keep the “pans” deep and 
prevent them silting up. Access to the pools was generally 
between two large rocks, the path being worn into a deep 
roadway by the animals which came to drink. Speaking of 
the effect thus made on the landscape, the lecturer, Dr. 
Passarge, notes that similar changes have been caused by 
animals on the prairies. He probably refers to the bison tracks 
and roads which still score the surface of the North American 
prairies, though almost every one of the creatures which 
made them has perished. Of these Mr. Paul Fountain says :— 
“The plains are deeply scored with tracks, even to this day, 
worn during countless generations by the bisons, which seem 
always to have followed the same routes in their migrations 
and wanderings. These tracks are likely to endure, for the 
bison, with wonderful sagacity, chose the easiest and safest 
paths, avoiding barren bogs and crevices, so that travellers 
invariably follow them. So deeply are these tracks worn that, 
even if they were not kept fresh by the frequent passage of 
horsemen and waggons, many years would elapse before they 
were obliterated; indeed, they may possibly be traceable for 
ever.” But the most marked and widely spread change in 
North American landscape directly due to animal agency, re- 
maining permanent after the authors of it have been almost 
entirely destroyed, is to be seen in the “beaver meadows.” 
These are found scattered over the whole of the continent 
north of New York and east of the Rocky Mountains, and are 
referred to in ordinary business terms, as when, for example, 
such land is put up for sale. The beaver meadows were made 
in two ways. Some were formed above the gradually silted up 
“dams,” which the beavers made wider every year, but could 
not build up vertically beyond a certain point. The other 
beaver meadows were originally flat forest by the side of the 
streams on which the beavers lived. They cut down every 
tree on these flats to build their dams or to feed on the bark, 
and often cut canals across the ground. They also cleared 
away allsmall timber and bushes between the stumps, that they 
might roll the “logs” to the water. Deer came and regularly 
fed on these clearings, keeping the grass fine, and thus the 
beaver meadow was formed. 

This country shows nothing quite so curious as the paths 
of the dwarf cattle of the Indian hills, paths which, seen 
on the slopes from a distance, seem to cover them with a kind 
of scale pattern. But even here the continuous or permanent 
marks left on the landscape by the larger animals are very 








noticeable. The peat-beds on the Kennet near Newbury 
were very possibly formed by the dams made by beavers, as 
the remains of those industrious predecessors of Sir Benjamin 
Baker have been found in them. Nearly all the steep downs 
and pastures of the country, other than those on mountains 
and fells, are worn into little shelves by the sheep. For un- 
known ages these creatures have pastured on the slopes, and 
on the steeper ones have worn these paths, on which they 
stand while grazing the turf sloping just above them. They 
make tracks on the mountains and fells too. But there the 
land is so broken by rocks and boggy patches that the effect 
is far less striking than on the chalk downs or the marly 
sides of Devonshire hills. In all our parks and meadows the 
browsing of cattle has produced a curious uniformity, by 
causing what is known as the “cattle line” in trees. In any 
park where there are a number of trees of less than sixty 
years’ growth, especially limes, elms, and ashes, it will be 
noticed that the height of the lower branches above the 
ground is uniform. They are as neatly cut away below 
as if by a woodman with shears. This is the work of 
the cattle, which regularly browse the shoots and twigs 
as high as their heads will reach. It will be noticed 
that where bushes or boughs hang over the pavement 
in London, especially in a new street, these are all cut back 
to a uniform height, which is the level which clears the tall 
hat. It is quite possible that in provincial towns where tall 
hats are not in daily wear the line descends an inch or two 
lower. Where horses, which have a much higher reach than 
cattle, are kept in parks (which they never should be), the 
browsing limit is much higher, and more irregular than 
in cattle-fed parks. A minor effect on park landscape due to 
the animals contained in them is seen in the nature of the 
fences. Where red-deer are kept the fencing is at least eight 
feet high; that for fallow-deer is reduced to six feet, or six 
and a half feet; while where cattle only are kept an ordinary 
hedge is sufficient. Our domestic cattle are also responsible 
for the thirty thousand miles of quickset and railings along 
the sides of our railways, on to which they would otherwise 
stray and cause accidents. 


In wild England the most striking contribution made 
directly by the larger animals to scenery is the formation of 
the exquisite “lawns” of the New Forest. There the cattle 
are the landscape gardeners, who, somewhat to the detri- 
ment of timber, but to the great advantage of the beauty of 
the forest, have kept the glades and grass-grown greens from 
being filled up with bushes, shrubs, and briars. The bite of 
the hungry cattle has century after century cropped the 
natural increase of young seedlings level with the earth, while 
their tread has made the grass compact and close. They also 
keep it short and sweet up to the very bases of the columned 
beeches, whose grey stems rise from the velvet sward set 
round with violets, primroses, and a thousand tiny leaves and 
blossoms which never could have flourished but for the light 
and air which the forest cattle unconsciously secure to them. 
The vast herds of wild game on the African veld would in 
past ages have turned that fertile region into a grassy lawn 
were it not for the unfortunate cessation of almost all rain in 
the three summer months. During this time the surface 
becomes so arid that the tread of beasts, instead of compact- 
ing it, helps to disintegrate it and to destroy surface grass, 
and thus the veld never became “turf.” The open glades and 
lawns seen at their best in the New Forest are common to all 
forest land where cattle have long been allowed to pasture. 
In the clay forests, such as Epping, these lawns are scarce, 
because the indigenous shrub and undergrowth is thorn, almost 
the only bush which cattle find too prickly to chew. Pasturing 
grass-lands with certain kinds of stock induces a different 
growth of minor vegetation. In the Vale of the White Horse, 
for example, there are large tracts of meadow-land in which 
horses should never be turned out. Where they are nettles 
always grow. The experiment of keeping horses entirely 
away from these meadows has been tried for many years on a 
certain large estate, with the result that there is now scarcely 
a nettle-bed in some five hundred acres of this grass-land. 
The ordinary management of sheep on down-land prescribes 
that they shall be fed on the thin chalk-turf, and folded at 
night on the arable land. The experiment was tried of folding 
them on the down, in the hope that this would cause richer 
pasture to appear there. Instead a rank growth of the most 
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undesirable, sharp-edged, tussocky “rubbish.” grasses sprang 
up, and on one or two spots known to the writer has remained, 
spoiling that portion of the downs for twenty years. 

Lastly, ameng the unpaid gardeners who keep certain parts 
of our landscape trim must be reckoned the humble rabbit. 
“Rabbit turf” on the juniper-studded slopes of the Surrey 
hills, or the verges of the Devonshire cliffs, is almost the finest 
sward existing. The constant nibbling of the rabbits, which 
work steadily outwards from their burrows, cropping the grass 
again and again closer than does a mowing-machine, dwarfs not 
only the grass, but all other plants and herbs. They also 
nibble the furze-bushes and bunches of heather into cushions 
and blunt cones, and give to the ground which they frequent 
the appearance of being covered with artificially rounded and 
trimmed shrubs and bushes so characteristic of the sides of 
dewns, an effect which the numbers of anthills aid in pro- 
ducing, On some parts, of the coast, especially in the sand- 
hills which protect low lands from the sea, rabbits occasion- 
ally threaten to produce very much more serious changes in 
the landscape than this. They burrow into the sandhills and 
weaken them until they are no longer the firm barrier that 
they were. Over the whole ef the coast of Holland the Board 
which has control of the dykes and dams has plenary powers 
to enter upon any estate in the “ dunes” fringing the sea and 
then and there to kill, slay, and exterminate the rabbits with- 
out asking permission if, in the judgment of its officers, 
they are weakening the sandhills. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NEW PROTECTION. 
(To tax Epiton or THR “SpucTator.’’] 

Srr,—Since I last wrote to you (Spectator, June 13th) 
I have been endeavouring to reduce the aspiration after Pro- 
tection to a system, but hitherto without much success. I 
can see that one difficulty will solve itself naturally and easily. 
When the revenue from the tax on food disappears with the 
cessation of food imports from foreign countries, the expendi- 
ture on account of the old-age pension scheme will naturally 
become a charge on the revenue from the Income-tax. Iam 
still struggling with the problem of how to advance the wages 
of the working classes by raising their expenditure. This 
problem has somehow got mixed up in my mind with ascheme 
which I have in hand for working the village pump by an 
ingenious mechanism set in motion by the drippings from’ 
the pails. I had concluded to set both problems aside to 
cool, but I think I have discovered a better way. I will 
persevere with the pump scheme myself, and suggest that 
the wages problem should be referred to a Committee of 
Rand magnates, who might take it up along with the problem 
of how to tax the Kaffirs into habits of industry, as it is quite 
plain that the principles applicable in the one case are equally 
suitable to the other. Meantime my economic education pro- 
ceeds apace. I have just learned that Adam Smith’s “ Wealth 
of Nations” contains a cryptogram. The phrases qualifying 
the doctrine in a Protectionist sense, and hitherto supposed to 
apply only to exceptional circumstances, contain, it appears, the 
real doctrine and are applicable to all circumstances, while what 
I had hitherto supposed to be the doctrine is simply so much 
verbal padding. This theory of cryptograms is so attractive 
that I have followed it up for myself a little further, and by a 
slight alteration of the text here and there I think I can 
prove that the “ Wealth of Nations ” was not written by Adam 
Smith at all. In fact, the evidence on this point is conclusive. 
My only remaining difficulty is to determine whether it was 
written by Dr. Samuel Johnson in advocacy of the right of 
taxation without representation, or by an eighteenth-century 
Seddon asserting a claim to dictation without contribution. 
I have also been told on high authority that Cobden, having 
concluded a treaty with France containing reciprocal clauses, 
was never really a Cobdenite; that, in fact, he was a Fair- 
trader, and may therefore be claimed as a Protectionist. 

I now indeed begin to perceive that Protection is really an 
improved kind of Free-trade, and an instance of its beneficial 
application has been placed ready to my hand by no less an 
authority than the Colonial Secretary himself. In a letter to 
the Trade-Unionists, which I take to be meant to serve the 





beginners, and a gentle feline pat to the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Colonial Secretary says that he thinks it ig 
proved that the shilling per quarter duty imposed last year 
on imported wheat was paid by America, which met the impo. 
sition of the duty by lowering prices. It is certainly very 
comforting to know that America suits its prices with such 
facility to our duties; but the statement is open to the 
trifling objection that America did not reduce prices to meet 
the duty, but, on the contrary, advanced them. There is 
one member of the Government, however, with whom I 
find myself in agreement. The Foreign Minister has pointed 
out in a very telling speech that import-duties create Trusts, 
and that, for instance, a German Trust in the steel trade ig 
in the habit of selling steel rails in our markets at eighty-five 
marks per ton, and charging the home consumers a hundred 
and fifteen marks per ton. The Foreign Minister’s cure for 
this appears to be that we should erect tariff walls of our own, 
and it is easy to see how we could thus most effectively pay 
the Continental nations back in their own coin. Togo no 
further than the steel industry, we might put a duty on im- 
ported steel which would preserve the home market to the 
British manufacturers. They would naturally form a Trust, 
because it is not to be supposed that our people would be in any 
way behind the Continental peoples in seeing the advantages 
of the Trust idea. They would make a good profit by supply- 
ing plates to the British shipbuilder at “Trust” prices, and 
if they found they were left at any time with an inconvenient 
surplus, they could force this surplus on Continental buyers 
at, say, 830 per cent. under the price they were charging the 
British shipbuilder. Short-sighted people might object to 
this that foreign shipbuilders might buy those plates and 
produce ships so cheaply that they would seriously endanger 
our marine supremacy ; but I am not sure that that would be 
an unmixed evil. We have to keep up an enormous Navy at 
great expense to protect our huge mercantile marine, and a 
great deal of this money might be saved if we had fewer mer- 
chant ships. Besides, we have far too many people wandering 
over the face of the globe who might be better employed at 
home growing wheat. 

This brings me back to the consideration of the question 
of the proposed Corn-duty, which I believe is fixed by universal 
consent at five shillings per quarter. There is a point here 
where I observe the Protectionist landlords are being mis- 
judged, and concerning which they are preserving the most 
magnanimous silence. I see it is being freely asserted that a 
five-shilling duty on wheat would mean that the landlords 
would get as much as one pound per acre more rent for their 
land. NowTI have gone into this question with some care, 
and I cannot see how it will help them to get more than ten 
shillings per acre additional rent, and besides, they would not 
get this ten shillings at once. The farmers, as a rule, have at 
least one year’s tenure, and some of them have leases for a 
term of years, and it would not be possible for the landlords 
to secure for themselves the advantage created by the tax 
until those agreements terminated. I think it is only fair to 
the landlords that this matter should be put in its proper 
light.—I am, Sir, &c., MAN IN THE STREET. 


{Our correspondent’s letter is another proof that wit, verbal 
as well as pictorial, is in this controversy on the side of the 
Free-traders.—Epb. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THH “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In a note to the letter signed “Open Mind” in the 
Spectator of June 20th you say:—‘ We are Free-traders in 
the sense hitherto universally accepted in England when we 
advocate the levying of duties for revenue purposes only.” 
Is a man any less a Free-trader who advocates the levying of 
duties for objects which he thinks equally or more important ? 
Revenue can be obtained by other means, but can those other 
laudable objects be obtained by other means? He, like you, 
accepts the principles of Free-trade. You modify these 
principles in favour of revenue; he in favour of something 
else. The question before the country is not one of Free- 
trade versus Protection at all. It is how far should 
Free-trade principles be modified in order to assist in 
the consolidation of the Empire and securing markets 
which have been shut against us by extravagant tariffs ? 
It is this belief which has induced many Free-traders to adopt 
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Devonshire in favour of inquiry and discussion. The truth is 
that the subject is of the most complex character, and cannot 
be elucidated by “authorities” or by the expression of con- 
yictions, however sincere. Inquiry and discussion are wanted 
on the merits of the question, not only by reverting to first 
principles, but also by a careful examination of the currents 
and ebbs and flows of our trade with foreign countries. And 
not only with reference to our experience in the past, but 
also by a prudent appreciation of the trend of our trade and 
the obstacles to that trade in the future. An important point 
is also how the money from increased taxation is to be dealt 
with. If we tax corn, the working man can afford to pay 
a little more for his loaf if he has to pay less for 
other necessaries, and especially if the object of the tax is 
gained, and he obtains increased employment. Do you not 
believe—I am sure it is true—that the questions raised by Mr. 
Chamberlain have been perplexing the minds of leaders for 
years past (more especially since the McKinley tariff), but the 
problem had no chance of serious discussion in the country 
until a man of commanding courage and wide influence had 
taken the lead. Inquiry and discussion there will be, anda 
wise decision can only be arrived at by an exhaustive examina- 
tion of all the facts within our knowledge relating to our 
trade, both home and foreign. Taxation of food (and that 
only to a moderate extent) may be found to be only one of 
several means by which the objects aimed at are attainable. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
a. W. i. 

[The difference is deeper than our correspondent supposes. 
We Free-traders value the free and open market so greatly 
that we would abandon it for no other reason than the 
imperative one of raising revenue. The Protectionists, Fair- 
traders, and supporters of Mr. Chamberlain’s plan would 
interfere with the free and open market for other than 
revenue reasons,—i.e., in the hope of producing certain moral, 
political, and social results. That is the essential difference. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THH “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Srr,—As your fairness to those who differ from your views is 
proverbial, I venture to submit to your attention the following 
answer to your attack upon Mr. Chamberlain’s new fiscal 
policy. 

Yousuggest that the commercial greatness of the United Kingdom 
during the nineteenth century was the result of Free-trade. But 
here it is surely important to bear in mind the fact that up to 
1846 a system of rigid Protection was in force in that kingdom, 
and that the British silk industry was protected so late as 1860. 
On examining any diagram which shows the progress of British 
exports, the following phenomena are to be observed. In the 
period of Protection, which roughly ended with 1849, there was 
but a slow advance in our exports, with marked oscillations in the 
value of those exports. From 1849 to 1872, when Free-trade was 
in force, there was a prodigious expansion in the export trade. 
So that at first sight it would look as though Free-trade were the 
cause of this expansion. 


But from 1872 onwards there is practically no advance. Our 
population increases, but our exports oscillate without rising, and 
even in 1900,a year of great expenditure from capital in this 
country (when coal is deducted, and allowance made for the fact 
that ships were not included in 1872), there is a positive loss 
as compared with 1872. This loss is a little more than made good 
in 1902, when the exports, with the necessary corrections indicated, 
were slightly in excess of those of 1872. In other words, the 
supposed cause of the great advance between 1849 and 1872 still 
exists, but it does not produce the effect which has been attributed 
toit. Onfurther examining the diagram, it will be found that 
the period of great trade expansion was also the period of wars on 
the Continent and in the United States, and that with the close 
of these wars British trade ceases to expand. Other possible 
causes of the great trade development in 1849-72 were the 
gold discoveries and increased gold output, leading to a general 
rise in prices, the application of machinery to manufacture and 
transport, and the hesitating movement of certain foreign States 
towards low tariffs. It cannot, then, be affirmed with any cer- 
tainty that Free-trade produced prosperity in England, or that it 
was the cause of our trade expansion. 


On the other hand, the opposite of Free-trade, Protection, has 
now been tested in numerous instances. It has not produced the 
effect opposed to prosperity,—viz., general depression and collapse 
in trade of the countries which have adopted it. I gather that 
you regard the United States as a wholly exceptional instance, 
attributing its prosperity to other causes than Proteetion. But 
in that case I meet you thus. I ask whether, granting that other 
causes than Protection may have produced prosperity in the 
United States, so in England in 1849-72 other causes than Free- 
trade nithy not have likewise produced prosperity? And I further 





ask whether such instances of great advance under Protection as 
Germany and Sweden afford are also to be pronounced wholly 
exceptional, and if so, why ? 

Another question which has to be considered and answered by 
l'ree-traders is this: Granted that, as they assume, each country 
has some special capacity to produce some particular commodity, 
what are the commodities that England at the present time is 
specially fitted to produce? For this question is all-important. 
How is our population going to live if our cotton industry is 
crippled by Southern mills operated with child and negro labour, 
and supported by a@ possible American export-duty on cotton, 
which has been discussed in the United States? What is to 
happen to our iron and steel industries when the dumping process 
is seriously begun by the great works in the United States, which, 
as a Jeans tells us, can produce far cheaper than the English 
works? 

If we had fifty years ago taken steps to consolidate the Empire, 
our Colonies would to-day be supplying the cotton required, 
and Lancashire would be independent of American sources of 
supply, and would not have to run her mills short time because of 
cotton “corners.” Even with the food-supply the dependence of 
this country on the United States is becoming a serious matter, 
as the Leiter “corner” showed that a bold speculator can take 
toll in millions of the British people, and send up bread, not a 
farthing, but three-halfpence. If a duty of two or three shillings 
a quarter means starvation for the poor, as we are told, what does 
a rise in prices of ten or twelve shillings through a “corner” 
mean? 

And is it not a terrible indictment of Free-trade to confess 
that, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has told us, one-third of 
our population cannot buy enough bread and food even in this 
land of cheapness? Inevitably we are reminded of Johnson’s 
shrewd remark that eggs at twopence a dozen are not “cheap ” in 
the Highlands, because no one has the pence with which to buy 
them. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
144 Elgin Avenue, W. 


[Mr. Wilson, like all Protectionists, is in a state of perturba- 
tion because our exports have not increased,—because, that is, 
the foreigner, owing to his foolish fiscal policy, has refused to 
take as good an equivalent for his imports as he might have 
done. As Mr. Wilson apparently imagines that we are going 
back as a nation, let him look at our article on “ Bleeding te 
Death,” in which he will find proofs of how much the national 
wealth has increased. As to his question, how are we going 
to live if our industries are crippled by the foreigner P we should 
like to refer him to an admirable article in the Westminster 
Gazette of Wednesday. There he will see how Free-trade is 
actually inducing Americans to establish manufactures in 
these islands. Free-trade acts like the best possible bounty 
in ‘encouraging all sorts of industries. One more point is 
worth noticing. Any comparison of values between the year 
1872 and the present time is fallacious, owing to the apprecia- 
tion of gold. Prices were much higher in 1872 than now. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


H. W. WItson. 





MR. W. P. ADAM AND RETALIATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—Of those who personally knew and valued William 
Patrick Adam both as man and statesman (I say “states- 
man,” for if any man had in him the making of a statesman 
it was he) but few remain. But every one of such, and I 
among them, must thank you most heartily for recalling in 
your editorial note to Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s letter in your 
issue of June 13th the just appreciation by the Spectator in 
1881, not only of Mr. Adam’s work, but of his character. You 
struck a true note then, and you restrike it truly now. 
“Sagacious”? Yes, he was that. And with it he had always 
the courage of his opinions. It was, as you say, “ characteristic 
of him that when the result” (of the 1880 election) “had made 
his prevision notorious, he hardly claimed credit except for 
painstaking.” That was “ Willie Adam” all over,—self was 
never pushed to the front. I knew him (it seems like boasting 
to say so, but I am proud and do boast of it) intimately all his 
life. Boys together at Dr. Arnold’s house at Rugby—(my 
old friend Tom Hughes always, I believe, affirmed that no 
one character in his “Tom Brown’s School Days” was alto- 
gether taken from any one boy, but on the publica- 
tion of the book all Adam’s old friends “spotted him” at 
once as “ Hast,” or, at all events, as showing all the 
delightful features of that “jolly good fellow”)—under- 
graduates at Trinity, Cambridge; going to the then Home 
Circuit and Kent Sessions together; going down with him to 








his election fights in Clackmannan and Kinross,—I knew the 
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man thoroughly. He was one whose name should not be 
let die. And just now, when “retaliatory duties” and 
“preferential tariffs” are in the air, I hope you will allow 
me to call the attention of yourself and your readers to a 
small work, published by Parkers in 1852, entitled “The 
Policy of Retaliation,” by William Patrick Adam. It arose 
out of a proposal made by Motion in the House of Commons 
in favour of putting in force a clause of 12 and 13 Vic. cap. 29, 
which gave to the Queen in Council the power of imposing 
retaliatory duties upon the goods and shipping of unrecipro- 
cating nations. The author treated the specific proposal on 
the broad grounds of principle and policy, as may be gathered 
from the subjoined extracts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Worthing. Joun Gxo. HoLiway. 


Extracts from “ The Policy of Retaliation,” by W. P. Adam. 


“T neither expect to throw any new light on the subject nor can 
I hope to convince those whose policy and whose determination it 
is not to be convinced. But I wish to point out to sincere 
inquirers the path which I confidently believe leads to truth, and 
am very ambitious to add one stone to the great edifice of Free 
Trade.” (From preface.) 

“There are two great principles of political science—(1) That 
wealth does not consist in money, but in all useful things; (2) that 
commercial freedom is beneficial to man. The theory which made 
money synonymous with wealth Adam Smith was the first to 
demolish.” [It was from a belief in this “ Mercantile Theory ” as 
to wealth that Protection mainly arose.] “The Policy of Retalia- 
tion is in fact a direct demand for Protection, though it does not 
profess to be so, but is ostensibly brought forward solely asa 
means of obtaining a fair and free competition.” 

“ Every man’s interest as a consumer is the interest of society ; 
every man’s interest as a producer is the interest of a class. It is 
the consumer’s interest that all commodities should be cheap and 
plentiful, and this is the interest of society. Each producer wishes 
that his own production may be of high price in order that con- 
sumers may be obliged to pay a great deal for it, and this is con- 
trary to the interests of society. Every commercial law ought to 
be tried by this rule, and be approved or condemned accordingly.” 

“Now retaliation must check importation, and exactly in pro- 

rtion as it does so it causes a national loss, the measure of 

which is the difference between the smaller cost of obtaining the 
commodities from abroad and the greater cost of their production 
at home. ‘ Here is national gain, not loss,’ says the Protectionist. 
* Native industry is encouraged because British capital and labour 
new produce the comuaodities, instead of foreign capital and 
labour” This is one of the greatest of the numerous Protectionist 
fallacies—a fallacy which assumes that pure labour is a benefit, 
and that legislation, which causes additional labour to be employed 
in production, without at the same time creating additional 
capital wherewith to employ it, is actually a means of enriching 
a country. It is this fallacy which M. Bastiat in his Sophismes 
Economiques combats under the name of Sisyphism, because its 
ideal may be represented by the sterile efforts of Sisyphus in 
his useless toil. 
increase labour therefore without increasing capital is merely to 
increase difficulties. Now no one will contend that national 
capital is increased by checking importation, and so decreasing 
the amount of useful things in the country. The new capital 
therefore required for the new production, not being created, 
must be withdrawn from some other employment in order to set 
the requisite labour in motion ; the result therefore is a displace- 
ment of capital, an increase of labour, and a misdirection of both; 
because they are employed in producing expensively at home 
that which might be more cheaply obtained from abroad, and if 
so obtained, must have called forth a corresponding exportation 
of something produced at greater advantage by British capital 
and labour at home.” 

“Tf we never forget that our rule should be always to legislate 
for the consumer we shall find that retaliation is pernicious, and 
that even one-sided Free Trade is beneficial in whatever point of 
view it may be placed.” 

“And the result of retaliation, even if successful in gaining 
reciprocity, must be the fostering of distrust and dislike in the 
mind of the nation attacked by it. The true bond of peace among 
nations is commerce, and restrictive or retaliative measures by 
leading to commercial isolation tend to war, while Free Trade by 
leading to increased intercourse tends to peace. The nation and 
the legislature should ever bear in mind that it is not by trying 


to force our peculiar views upon others, but that by carrying the trades. 
places or other centres in previous years, and the result 


of the diffusion of knowledge effected by these means and 
by the distribution of publications with such titles as 
“Women and Children 
Laundries, and How to Help Them,” has been that there 
has been a marked increase in information as to breaches of 


spirit of religion into everyday legislation, as a good man does 
into the everyday actions of his life, thus and thus only we shall 
best do our duty as a people and best justify the favour of God 
who has given us so important a part to play among the nations 
of earth.” 





FREE-TRADE v. FATR-TRADE. 

[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] t 

S1r,—In view of the misleading statements circulated at the 
present time by the Protectionists, the following simple 
illustration as to the balance of trade being supposed to be 
against us because our imports exceed our exports is interest- | f 


worth of goods, and after selling them at a profit, ship home. 
ward a cargo of the value of £1,500. If this arrives safely, 
his imports exceed his exports, and (according to the Protec. 
tionist theory) he is rapidly becoming bankrupt; but if they 
all sink to the bottom of the sea and are lost, then he is a 
fiourishing trader. Exports are the price of imports, and (as 
gold is now reckoned in the category of both as an article of 
commerce) it is quite clear that if we buy more than we gel] 
it must be because we are selling at a profit.—I am, Sir, &c., 
O. H. 0, 





HIGHER WAGES AND PROTECTION. 

(To THE EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article on this subject in the Spectator of 
June 20th should be reprinted as a leaflet. The concluding 
paragraph contains the sum and substance of the whole 
matter so far as the working man is concerned. Viewed 
in the most favourable light possible, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
nostrum amounts to this,—viz.: (1) the certainty of dearer 
food; (2) the probability of slightly higher wages; and 
(3) the possibility of old-age pensions. The working man, 
although a trifle dull in the “uptak,” is not such a donkey as 
to believe in this bunch of Protection carrots dangled in front 
of his nose. And all for the good of the Colonies, too! We 
are all proud of the Colonies, but we are not going to throw 
over the Old Country at the bidding of a masterful Colonial 
Secretary.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. J. 





PRUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “Spectaror.”] 
Srr,—The following quotation from a letter written by Baron 
Taube to Count Axel Fersen on September 9th, 1791, is not 
without interest at the present time :— We know that Prussia 
has never made a treaty in favour of any one without turning 
it to good account, and getting leg or wing from her closest 


allies (for as yet none of them, except England, have failed to 
be her dupes).” 
might be written with perfect truth at the present moment.~ 
Tam, Sir, &c., 


All of this, except, alas! the final sentence, 


M. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
LAWS. 


(To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SpecTATOR.’’] 


Srr,—There are two principal reasons why the observance of 
the industrial laws continues to be partial and intermittent,— 
No useful labour can exist without capital; to | in the first place, the prevalence of ignorance of their pro- 
visions among the working classes themselves and those 
interested in their welfare; in the second place, fear among 
the workers of vindictive dismissal by employers as to whose 
breaches of the factory laws they may give evidence to In- 
spectors or Magistrates. 
seeks to remove both these obstacles in the way of the com- 
plete achievement of the beneficent purposes of the Legisla- 
ture. 
in 1902, under its auspices, lectures were given in several of 
the principal manufacturing towns and in various parts of 
London by lady experts in the subject, the object of which 
was to explain in popular language the general nature of the 
protection accorded by the law to the working classes, and 
especially to women and young persons, against injury to life 
or limb from inadequately guarded machinery, and against 
injury to health from overcrowding, defective ventilation, 
and other insanitary conditions in workplaces, or from 
excessive hours of work, insufficient meal-times, or neglect 
of specially prescribed precautions in specially dangerous 


The Industrial Law Committee 


The Report of the Committee just issued shows that 


Similar lectures have been given in the same 


in Factories, Workshops, and 


he law brought to the notice of the Committee, both by 


working people and by others, such as ministers of religion. 
The Committee, consisting of ladies of well-known practical 
benevolence, and presided over by Mrs. H. J. Tennant, herself 


ormerly Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, sift such 








ing. Suppose a merchant were to send to America £1,000 


information and refer it for action to the proper authorities, 
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They also administer a special fund—the Industrial Law 
Indemnity Fund—formed for the purpose of giving necessary 
assistance to workpeople who may be dismissed by their 
employers for telling the truth as to their breaches of the law. 
The dread of such dismissal is a constant difficulty in the way 
of successful prosecutions of employers who ignore their legal 
obligations to those in their service, and it can only be met by 
guaranteeing support to workpeople who may be discharged 
in such circumstances, until they find other employment. 
The Indemnity Fund is administered to that end, and it is 
pathetic, but very satisfactory, to read the succinct record 
of the cases in which such help has been given. The fund, 
however, is rapidly shrinking. It is vital to the effectual 
administration of the law that the Committee should not be 
obliged to refuse the kind of assistance which they have given 
in recent years to truthful witnesses. About £100 a year is 
required to put this work beyond all risk. The Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton, K.C., M.P., is the honorary legal adviser, and the 
Earl of Lytton the honorary secretary to the Committee, in 
regard to the administration of the Industrial Law Indemnity 
Fund. Another £160 or so a year is required beyond the 
present resources to place the other branches of the Industrial 
Law Committee’s work already referred to on a sufficiently 
broad and secure footing. The hon. secretary in regard to all 
the work other than that of the Indemnity Fund is Miss 
Gertrude Tuckwell, and the secretary, Miss Edith Maynard. 
Communications, whether to the hon. secretary of the 
Industrial Law Indemnity Fund, or to the hon. secretary or 
secretary of the Industrial Law Committee, should be 
addressed to York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, S.W, 
It is, I feel well assured, impossible to render more effectual 
service to the best interests of the working classes than by 
supplementing the scanty resources at the disposal of the 
Industrial Law Committee.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, S.W. TALBOT BAINES. 





THE CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To tue Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Si1r,—With reference to “Britisher’s” letter ve Chinese and 
South Africa which appeared in the Spectator of April 25th, I 
should like to question his statement as to the similarity 
between the mining on the Rand and on the Mother Lode of 
California. It would occupy too much of your valuable space 
to go into technicalities, but owing to the comparative poverty 
40z. to the ton) of the banket reef, and also to the excessive 
depth to which the reef is worked, any economies in the ex- 
penses are absolutely necessary to make the difference between 
profit and loss in some cases. As to Chinese labour, I have 
seen a good deal of it here, whence three-quarters of the 
world’s supply of tin comes, and very nearly the entire labour 
force is Chinese. They are lazy, given up to opium-smoking 
—which means a day off—dishonest, hopelessly conservative, 
and even more superstitious, which last comes out in an 
accident, when nothing will induce them in many cases either 
to extract the bodies or continue working. In China one 
entire section of a coal mine at Kaiping has had to be closed 
down for this reason. They will only work at all well under 
Chinese supervision, which needs careful watching; and each 
man’s earnings must be proportionate to his work to approach 
efficiency. I do not know what he is like in other countries, 
but his intense dislike for innovations makes him very difficile 
here.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. G. 
Perak, Federated Malay States. 





THE ETHICS OF BIRD’S-NESTING. 
[To THE Eviror or THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—Your correspondent “Eumaeus” writes in the Spectator 
of June 20th with a light heart of taking one or two eggs 
out of six robins’ nests. Is he aware that taking a robin’s 
egg brings misfortune on your near relation? A young 
friend of mine was collecting eggs with the help of a village 
boy, and asked the latter to get an egg from a robin’s nest 
near at hand. The boy refused, saying: “No, no, Master 
John, I daren’t; Bob Wilson took a robin’s egg, and his 
father broke his leg that same week.’ Breaking one’s leg 
is the proper penalty. It has always seemed to me hard 
that it should fall, not upon the guilty boy, but on his near 
relation. I condole with the relations of ‘ Eumaeus.”—I am, 





UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Many “honour men” must have felt keenly how mis- 
leading are the degrees conferred by the Universities in these 
days. Long ago, to be an M.A. meant to be proficient in 
arts; now, as you say, any ignorant B.A. can buy it. The 
uninitiated in the country think that an M.A. who has passed 
with difficulty is superior to a B.A. who has taken high 
honours. I have known the Governors of a Grammar School 
to act on that belief in choosing a Head-Master. Therefore 
I think it is high time the Universities corrected this defect. 
They are both in want of money. Now, what I propose 
would bring them in a fair income, and make their degrees of 
some value,—at present they are valueless. I propose that 
every man or woman who obtains a first-class in any subject 
should have the degree of Doctor,—Ph.D., or Sc.D., or Hist.D., 
or Math.D.; that the fee should be not more than £25. Let all 
living “ firsts” have the degree. At once a large increase of 
income would flow in. Many of us older men would seek the 
honour, of which we have been so long worthy.—I am, Sir, &e., 
OxrorD DovuBLE-First. 








POETRY. 


PETRARCH 
(as DescriBED IN HIS OwN Worps—Epist. de Rebus 
Familiaribus, VI. 3). 
You shall behold a man from morn till eve 
Roaming alone, turf, hill, and fountain haunting, 
Shy of man’s foot, the pathless turns pursuing 
And shadows wooing ; 
In dewy cave or greener meadow flaunting ; 
Cursing the cares of Court, aloof from loud 
Business of cities, and eschewing 
The doorsteps of the proud: 
Mocking the eager factions of the crowd: 
Midway remote from such as joy or grieve ; 
Daylong and nightlong indolent: most vaunting 
Communion with his Muses held alone, 
With song of birds and the brook’s undertone. 
His servants few, his books an ample train, 
To-day at home, to-morrow forth again ; 
Now halting ; now on some repining marge 
Or dainty lawn, his weary limbs at large 
He flings, and droops his overburdened brain. 
Not least of all his comfort—none comes here 
That ever yet divined 
A thousandth morsel of what’s in his mind, 
Be’t hope or fear. 
Therewith, anon, in solitary walks, 
Braced forward, eyes on gaze, 
He holds his peace ; anon to himself he talks : 
And, chiefly, scorns himself, the world, and all its ways. 
JOHN SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE. 











MUSIC. 
i eee 

A CENTURY OF FRENCH MUSIC.* 

Tue task essayed by Mr. Hervey in his contribution to the 
“Music in the Nineteenth Century” series—that of tracing 
the part played by France in the evolution of the art in that 
period—is one of no ordinary difficulty, seeing that in no 
country are the successive phases of development more acutely 
contrasted. On the other hand, a greater homogeneity of 
treatment is possible here than elsewhere owing to the 
practical limitation of the area to one field of composition, 
—music written for the stage. The achievements of French 
composers in the domain of chamber music, sacred music, and 
the symphony constitute a negligible quantity. The French 
musical instinct finds its truest and fullest outlet in the 
various forms of dramatic composition, ancillary or otherwise, 
and this concentration undoubtedly simplifies the task of the 
musical historian. But as against this restriction of the field 














Sir, &., a. Ge ES E. 





* French Music in the Nineteenth Century. By Arthur Hervey. London: 
Grant Richards. [5s.| 
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to be surveyed must be set the number of conflicting influences 
at work,—the rapid fluctuations of fashion, the strange ups 
and downs of individual reputations, and the extraordinarily 
interesting part played by foreigners throughout the period 
under observation. 

All along the powerful fascination exerted by Paris as the 
greatest artistic centre of the civilised world is illustrated in the 
most striking and dramatic manner. Composers of the most 
pronounced individuality have been ready to make liberal con- 
cessions to Parisian taste; and, concessions or no concessions, 
the approval of Paris has always appeared to be a thing specially 
to be desiderated. There must have been, perhaps there still is, 
some peculiarly engaging quality about the approbation of the 
Parisian public, to gain which almost any sacrifice was worth 
making bya musicalcomposer. Wecan imagine Wagnersaying : 
Paris vaut bien un—ballet. Yet when we reflect on the way in 
which the French have treated some of their most gifted com- 
patriots, the secret of this fascination is not rendered any 
more intelligible. The case of Berlioz is perhaps hardly a 
fair test, for he was essentially an Ishmaelite, aggressively 
uncompromising in his determination to express himself with- 
out the slightest consideration for tradition, convention, or 
prejudices, and his path was not smoothed by the temper of 
his brilliant but eften ferocious feuilletons. But it is strange 
that Gounod’s Faust should have met with only a luke- 
warm reception on its first production, stranger still that 
Bizet’s Carmen should have been “acclaimed by two 
hemispheres” before it was recognised as a masterpiece in 
Paris. The history of Carmen, indeed, forms one of the most 
curious episodes in the annals of opera. The composer died 
before he knew that he had achieved success. Though he 
never visited Spain, his work has long been accepted as the 
representative national opera of the Peninsula. More curious 
still—as Mr. Hervey reminds us—it was reserved for him to 
be extolled as the antithesis to Wagner by Nietzsche, though 
in his lifetime he was vigorously assailed by French critics for 
his alleged Wagnerising tendencies! Yet it was in Paris that 
Gluck, the great forerunner of Wagner, met with the most 
enthusiastic appreciation of the works in which his revolu- 
tionary innovations were put into practice, and it was in Paris 
that Grétry formulated the plan of an ideal theatre exactly 
corresponding to that subsequently realised at Bayreuth. 

The swing of the pendulum in opera is noticeable in all 
countries, but perhaps it swings quicker in France than any- 
where else, and with more surprising deviations from the ex- 
pected direction. One might have expected that the impact of 
the Revolution would have made itself markedly felt in French 
music; but itis in Beethoven rather than any French composer 
that the emancipating influence is shown, while in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century classicism and pseudo- 
classicism, as represented by Cherubini and Spontini, were the 
dominant features of the French lyric stage. The preference 
shown by Napoleon for Italian masters no doubt may to a 
certain extent have tended to repress the development of a 
native school, but the long domination of the foreigners did 
come to an end at Waterloo. The reaction against the grand 
but somewhat frigid style of Cherubini was led by Rossini, 
and the brief but overwhelming triumph of the great master 
of bravura gave way to the long reign of another alien, 
Meyerbeer, whose genius for meretricious upholstery has 
blinded many purists to the importance of his experiments 
in orchestration and his great gifts of dramatic characteri- 
sation,—points in his favour which are fully brought out in 
Mr. Hervey’s interesting survey. The last of the foreigners 
domiciled in France whose work is inseparably associated 
with the history of French opera was Offenbach, whose in- 
disputable gifts as a melodist are freely and generously 
admitted by Mr. Hervey. He recalls the interesting fact 
that Offenbach early in life wrote highly intelligent musical 
criticisms, but he does an unintentional injustice to the gifted 
race from which he sprang by describing him as “a German 
from Cologne.” No musician of unmixed Teutonic blood— 
or, to put it differently, no alien not endowed with the 
Protean versatility which is the heritage of the Jew—could 
have been, as Offenbach undoubtedly was, an entirely suc- 
cessful interpreter of the gaiety and cynicism of the Second 
Empire. But although the domination of domiciled foreigners 
ended with Offenbach, in Wagner an even more powerful 
external influence was already at work. “Wagner in 





France” is the title of one of Mr. Hervey’s most in. 
teresting chapters; indeed the story of his relations with 
Paris, the methods of his enemies and his friends, from the 
whistles of the Jockey Club to the revolver of M. Lamoureux, 
is one of the most extraordinary episodes in musical history, 
Dux femina facti: the Princess Metternich began the cam. 
paign—strange that the revolutionary of 1848 should have 
found two of his most devoted champions in a King and a 
Princess—but the conquest was really achieved by the wholly 
disinterested exertions of men like Pasdeloup and Lamoureux, 
And the conquest has been complete and overwhelming. Yet 
Mr. Hervey makes out a good case for his contention that no 
matter how deeply French composers have been influenced by 
the Italian and German schools, their racial characteristics 
have never been wholly submerged. Furthermore, he shows 
that while adopting many of the structural principles of the 
Wagnerian system as axiomatic, they have recognised, and 
are acting on the recognition, that for the moment, at any rate, 
progress can best be secured by the abandonment of legendary 
and heroic themes in favour of subjects drawn from contem- 
porary life. The experiments of MM. Bruneau and Charpentier 
in the direction of endeavouring to create a musical drama of 
contemporary life, in which prose is employed instead of 
poetry, and the exigencies of realism are consulted even to 
the extent of introducing policemen, cabdrivers, &c., in the 
garb of to-day, are at least deserving of respectful atten- 
tion. It is, however, a curious illustration of the fact that 
music is the youngest of the arts, that what might have been 
looked for as a logical outcome of the First Republic has 
waited for its realisation until the Third was twenty years old. 


Mr. Hervey is well equipped for his task in more ways 
than one. He is intensely in sympathy with his subject. 
A fervent admirer of the French genius, he writes 
nearly always from a first-hand acquaintance with the 
music he discusses, and displays a catholic appreciation 
of all schools, from the mysticism of Franck to the 
brilliant canatllerie of Offenbach. A passing reference to 
Brahms as the idol of prigs reveals the only serious limita- 
tion in his outlook, as well as a grave misconception of 
Brahms’s attitude to his contemporaries, and the high praise 
bestowed on Gounod’s oratorios will not be generally en- 
dorsed. Mr. Hervey’s style, again, leaves a great deal to be 
desired, the book being written from end to end in short 
disconnected paragraphs, with constant digressions and 
resumptions which give the whole an exceedingly spasmodic 
character. But in spite of these drawbacks in presentation, 
Mr. Hervey engages the attention of the reader by his 
enthusiasm, his knowledge of his subject, and in the main the 
good sense and good temper of his criticisms. All who are 
interested in the evolution of dramatic music may be strongly 
recommended to read his genial and suggestive chapters. 


Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—~@~———— 
WESLEY AND HIS PREACHERS* 


To-mMoRROW those who are proud to call themselves the 
disciples of John Wesley will be celebrating the bicentenary 
of his birth. And in anticipation of the occasion Mr. Pike has 
compiled the book before us. He has given it the title Wesley 
and his Preachers, and the sub-title “Their Conquest of 
Britain.” But a phrase that would better express the scope 
of the volume would be “The World Wesley Conquered.” 
As a picture of life in town and country among all classes and 
all sorts of people in England, Scotland, and Ireland during 
the greater part of the eighteenth century, Mr. Pike’s book is 
singularly interesting and illuminating. By following the 
track of the great Revivalist’s travels, looking at scenes and 
characters with his eyes, noting the manners and morals 
of the day as they contrasted with the spirit of Methodist 
preaching, and, above all, by quoting freely from Wesley’s 
Journal and from the autobiographies and letters of some of 
his collaborators, Mr. Pike helps us to realise what sort of a 
world it was that Wesley and his preachers went forth to 
convert, and what sort of spirit it was that roused so 





* Wesley and his Preachers: their Conquest of Britain. By G. Holden Pik 
London: T, Fisher Unwin, [7s. 6d.] , , ad 
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many individuals of all grades of society and of various 
religious professions out of the deadly apathy of that 
remarkably prosaic and material age of English civilisation. 
In this respect the book is delightful. But having said so 
much, honesty compels us to add that from a literary point of 
view itis a poor book. The style is bad, and no attempt is 
made to sum up, analyse, appreciate, or explain either the sub- 
stance of Wesley’s teaching or the nature of his influence. At 
afirst glance one is inclined to thing that these two great faults 
—defect of style and defect of apergu—must make the book 
worthless. But as one reads oneself into the chapters, one 
discovers that they contain an extraordinary quantity of 
excellent material, and that though the elements of interest 
are huddled together—much as objects ure huddled in a family 
lumber-room—without method or discrimination, yet in spite 
of, or perhaps because of, the artlessness of its construction, 
the book fascinates. The charm of the matter triumphs over 
the helplessness of the manner, and the characters of Wesley 
and his fellow-workers emerge from the chaos with a clear- 
cut distinction that a skilful biographer striving after effect 
might not have succeeded in giving them,—especially had the 
skilful biographer aimed either at glorifying Wesley as the 
founder of Wesleyanism, or at making his apology as a 
seceder from the Established Church of England. If Wesley 
is ever to be properly labelled from the point of view of 
ecclesiastical schools, it will be done a generation hence 
when the Church from which he never meant to secede has 
achieved, within her own boundaries, the complete cycle of 
stages—of ecclesiastical legality, missionary activity, and 
mystical expansion—that Wesley accomplished in his individual 
career. But perhaps by the time all this has come about 
ecclesiastical labels will have ceased to exist, and John 
Wesley will be known only—as he is now to the liberal spirits 
of all denominations—as a prophet of the order of John 
the Baptist, crying in the wilderness, ‘Prepare ye the way” 
for the Wisdom to come and its judgment upon the sins of the 
world. 

The comparison between the missionary work of Wesley 
and his friends and that of the early Franciscans has been 
made before now. And the contrast has been pointed as often 
as the likeness has been drawn. Wesley and his companions 
made no wholesale renunciation of the means of living, and 
none of them talked of holy poverty. But in spirit their 
renunciation was as complete as that of Francis, and in the 
course of their missionary labours they suffered very real 
hardships and privations with equal joy. They did not fling 
themselves upon the charity of the world, but out of the 
funds of their society they provided modestly for the support 
of their preachers, and out of their private incomes they gave 
liberally towards the necessities of the poor. That in their 
charity and their self-denial they remembered justice and 
retained scruples about demoralising those to whom they gave 
should be set down to their credit. Here is an admirable 
budget of personal expenses communicated to Wesley by one 
member of his society, with very sensible reflections attached 
to it:— 

“© T have forty-seven poundsa year. As to my disbursements, 

for apparel I buy the most lasting, and, in general, the plainest I 
zan. I buy no furniture but what is necessary and cheap. I make 
my own fire and get my own breakfast and supper. I pay six- 
pence to one of our friends for my dinner. I drink herb-tea, 
and thereby save at least a shilling a week. I seldom drink tea 
in an afternoon, but sup at six on bread and cheese and milk and 
water; sol save at least eightpence [per week presumably] by 
dropping tea in the afternoon.” The total cost of living in this 
way, for a single man, was under eleven shillings a week, ‘so that 
I have near twenty pounds to return to God in the poor.” 
But, he adds, “I think the poor themselves ought to be 
questioned with regard to drinking tea and beer. For I can- 
not think it right for them to indulge themselves in those 
things which I refrain from to help them.” But this hint 
of prudence is exceptional. Wesley himself, who visited 
diligently among the poor, and collected for them in times of 
cold and scarcity, repudiated as “wickedly, devilishly false 
that common objection, ‘they are poor only because they are 
idle.” After one bout of visiting in hard times, he wrote :— 
“TI found some in their cells underground; others in their 
garrets, half-starved with cold and hunger added to weakness 
and pain. But I found not one of them unemployed who was 
able to crawl about the room.” 


The allowance made to a preacher with a wife was £5 10s, 








per quarter, or for a single man £3. And this was —_ 
to meet all the expenses of travelling, which was mostly done 
on horseback. Though most of the preachers came of a class 
humble in comparison to,that from which clergymen of the 
Church were generally taken, they all knew that they could 
have done better for themselves in trade. But upon the 
Wesleyan no less than the Franciscan rested the obligation to 
suffer joyfully, and in this matter the example of the Master 
never failed his disciples. Low spirits were unknown to 
Wesley. It is from the diary of John Nelson, the stone- 
mason, that Mr. Pike takes this anecdote with the true 
Fioretti flavour. He and Wesley made an excursion into 
Cornwall together :— 

“ All that time Mr. Wesley and I lay on the floor; he had my 

great-coat for a pillow, and I had Burkitt’s Notes on the New 
Testament for mine. After being here near three weeks, one 
morning about three o’clock Mr. Wesley turned over, and, finding 
me awake, clapped me on the side, saying :—‘ Brother Nelson, let 
us be of good cheer; I have one whole side yet, for the skin is off 
but on one side.” 
In Cornwall they usually preached on the commons, going 
from common to common, “and it was but seldom any one 
asked us to eat and drink.” Blackberries were their principal 
food :— 

“As we returned, Mr. Wesley stopped his horse to pick the 

blackberries, saying :—‘ Brother Nelson, we ought to be thank- 
ful that there are plenty of blackberries; for this is the best 
country I ever saw for getting a stomach, but the worst I 
ever saw for getting food. Do the people think we can live by 
preaching ?’” 
This was among people where the preaching was acceptable. 
Where it was not acceptable, active persecution and violent 
calumny were added to the pangs of hunger. The press- 
gang attempted more than once to stop the preaching by 
seizing the preacher. An ox ora bull would be driven into 
the knot of hearers in the hope of making a disturbance and 
causing panic, if not actual hurt. Butin the two cases of this 
sort of action recorded by Mr. Pike, the beasts behaved better 
than the men who used them. It is not, however, only their 
personal sufferings that the preachers record. Travelling was 
not common in those days, and these men found much to 
interest them in their observation of strange places. Wesley’s 
descriptions of scenery and notes on country houses and their 
inmates are well known. His reports of the hospitalities 
shown him give us glimpses of domestic interiors of many 
grades. Sometimes Bishops were rude to him, but now and 
again he was delighted with the reception they gave him. It 
was after dining with the Bishop of Exeter in 1782 that he 
wrote :— 

“T could not but observe: 1. The lovely situation of the palace, 
covered with trees, and as rural a retreat and as retired as if it 
was quite in the country. 2. The plainness of the furniture, not 
costly or showy, but just fit for a Christian Bishop. 3. The 
dinner, sufficient but not redundant; plain and good, but not 
delicate. 4. The propriety of the company—five clergymen and 
four of the aldermen. 5. The genuine unaffected courtesy of the 
Bishop, who I hope will be a blessing to his whole diocese.” 

Side by side with this picture of an ideal Bishop we may put 
the sketch from an anonymous writer of a poor country 
clergyman in his home :— 

“ Going into a clergyman’s house, I found him sitting at a long 
square table such as is commonly used in this (north) country by 
the lower class of people, dressed in a coarse blue smock, trimmed 
with black horn buttons; a checked shirt, a leathern strap about 
his neck for a stock, a coarse apron, and a pair of heavy wooden- 
soled shoes, plated with iron to preserve them, what we call clogs 
in these parts, with a child upon his knee eating his breakfast.” 
This excellent man was obliged to work at wool-spinning to 
eke out his slender stipend; but he kept clear of debt, and 
was respected by his parishioners. “The plainness of his 
dress, the sanctity of his manners, the simplicity of his doc- 
trine, and the vehemence of his expression have a sort of 
resemblance to the pure practice of primitive Christianity.” 
Wesley’s sympathy was rather with the poor than with the 
rich, and to behave profanely on solemn occasions was in his 
vocabulary to behave like gentlefolks. But he could be just 
to gentlefolks when they did justice to themselves, and on the 
occasion of his visit to Bath in 1789, thirty years after his 
encounter with Beau Nash in the city of fashion, he spoke of 
a meeting where the well-to-do classes behaved as attentively 
“as if they were colliers.” 

Mr. Pike recurs frequently to the question of the “ super- 
natural,” and Wesley's attitude towards it. He is at no pains 
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to conceal the fact that Wesley believed in: “ possession,” and 
could not see his way to not believing in witcheraft. But he 
seems a little worried by the impossibility.of defining Wesley's 
conviction with regard to these mysterious matters. For- 
tunately he quotes Wesley’s own words about “ witcheraft.” 
Why should we give up the word, he asked— 

“ Because the infidels have hooted witchcraft out of the world ; 
and the complaisant Christians in large numbers have joined with 
them in the cry? I do not so much wonder at this,—that many of 
these should herein talk like infidels. But I have sometimes been 
inclined to wonder at the pert, saucy, indecent manner wherein 
some of those trample upon men far wiser than’ themselves ; 
at their speaking so dogmatically against what not only the whole 
world, heathen and Christian, believed in past ages, but thousands, 
learned as well as unlearned, firmly believe at this day.” 


But his belief in the existence of the power did not make him 
blindly credulous in regard to all so-called manifestations of 
it. His common-sense and his reverence were both too strong 
to allow him to accept, without sifting, all the wild stories of 
excited persons; and though he was no more able to draw a 
line between the domains of the natural and the supernatural 
than we are to-day, he distinguished the one from the other, 
while recognising the hand of God in both. 





LORD DUFFERIN.* 

Mr. Buack’s Life of Lord Dufferin is an industrious piece of 
journalism. It is padded out with many observations which 
lave but a remote relation to the subject of the book. But 
no doubt it is a difficult enterprise to make bricks without 
straw, and as the official Life of Lord Dufferin is still to 
be written, Mr. Black was forced to do what he could with 
poor materials. His book, therefore, can only bridge over 
an interval of curiosity, and recall to us the attainments and 
services of a distinguished diplomatist. 


Lord Dufferin was born under a fortunate star. He in- 
herited something of the gaiety and intelligence which dis- 
tinguished his grandfather Sheridan. But he added thereto a 
capacity for serious affairs which made him one of the most 
successful statesmen of his time. He succeeded to his title 
early, and no sooner had he left Oxford than he was marked 
out for official preferment. But it was not until 1855, when 
he accompanied Lord John Russell to Vienna, that he had his 
first experience of the diplomacy which was to be the business 
of his life. At Vienna, too, he had small chance of making his 
mark, but five years later his opportunity came, for in 1860 he 
was sent to Syria to represent England in the settlement of an 
Eastern question. There had beena massacre of Christians by 
the Druses, and the affair was complicated, not merely by French 
ambitions, but by the deplorable behavour of the Christians, who, 
in the knowledge of all, had given the Druses wanton provoca- 
tion. However, Lord Dufferin displayed an admirable tact in 
the settlement of the dispute, and earned the profound 
gratitude of his Government. Henceforth he was assured of 
a brilliant career, and when in 1872 he was sent to Canada 
as Governor-General he took with him the confidence of the 
country. That he succeeded in harmonising many conflicting 
interests is now a matter of history, and his task was by no 
means so easy as it appears to-day. Not only was he called 
upon to settle the rebellion of Louis Riel, and to free the 
Canadian Pacific Railway from scandal, but he was asked to 
listen to much disloyal talk concerning separation. But, with 
excellent moderation, he found the right word for every 
occasion, and he left Canada the loyal province which we 
know to-day :— 

“ No act or word of mine,” he boasted in his last year of office, 
“has had a tendency to damp your personal devotion to the Crown, 
to discourage your attachment to the Empire, or to discredit the 
system of constitutional government under which you live. I 
found you a loyal people, and I leave you the truest-hearted 
subjects of her Majesty’s dominions. I found you proud of your 
descent, and anxious to maintain your connection with the Mother 
Country; I leave you more convinced than ever of the solicitude 
of Great Britain to reciprocate your affection, of her dependence 
on your fidelity in every emergency.” 

The speech was not only just, but prophetic, as the late war 
has shown; and Lord Granville’s statement that “Lord 
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Dufferin had created the Dominion of Canada” was some. 
thing more than a piece of idle flattery. 


Lord Dufferin returned from Canada with his reputation 
immeasurably increased, and in 1879 he was sent to St. Peters. 
burg as her Majesty’s Ambassador. The choice was a high 
compliment to Lord Dufferin’s capacity. The relations 
between England and Russia were almost unfriendly. Russia 
had not yet condoned the injustice, as she thought it, of the 
Berlin Congress. In the moment of victory she had been 
robbed, as she believed, of its fruits, and the new Ambassa- 
dor’s task was not a light one. However, he discharged it 
with the utmost skill, and two years later he was transferred 
to Constantinople, where a wise head and a strong hand were 
imperatively needed. Here he was called upon to find a solu- 
tion of the Egyptian difficulty, and it cannot be said that 
he succeeded. His determination was unequal to his fore- 
sight. The habit of irony and the. gift of writing brilliant 
despatches were too strong in him to be overcome. As Lord 
Milner once wrote, “he said enough to save his own reputation 
for clear-sightedness, but not enough to impart to those whom 
it concerned the full knowledge which he himself possessed.” 
He gave the warning, it is true; but he gave it so unobtru- 
sively that it escaped the others. 

However, he left Turkey to assume the Viceroyalty of India 
to a general chorus of praise; and in India, as in Russia, he 
faced a difficult situation. The inheritance which Lord Ripon 
left him was heavy to bear. It is true Lord Ripon had 
conciliated the Indian population; but he had alienated the 
British colony, and had left behind him many jealousies, 
which clamoured for arrangement. But Lord Dufferin could 
only attack the work of reform with deliberation. He at once 
rejected Lord Ripon’s example in delivering popular addresses, 
whose “liberal ring irritated the Anglo-Indians.” And he 
gradually got a firmer hold upon affairs; he taught the 
Baboos that their extravagant hopes of a free government 
were groundless; and thus he won back the esteem both of 
the Anglo-Indians and of the Mahommedans. His tenure of 
office was chiefly distinguished by his policy in Afghanistan. 
He received Abdurrahman at Rawul Pindi, and proved him- 
self in the Amir’s eyes “such a statesman, that a wiser and 
more clever ruler than he has never ruled in India.” He 
treated the difficulty at Penjdeh with considerable delicacy ; 
he brought a conflict with Burmah to a successful issue; he 
displayed a proper interest in the question of Army reform; 
and when in 1888 he left India, he left it with a reputation 
unimpaired, and with a consciousness of much good work 
wisely performed. 


Yet Lord Dufferin was neither bluff enough nor serious 
enough to make a diplomatist of the highest rank. There was 
in him a vein of irony, as we have said, which sometimes 
spoilt his best efforts. He was, moreover, a man of letters 
and a wit; he saw the humour of a difficult situation perhaps 
too keenly, and thought that the form of a despatch was 
equal to its substance. These gifts are so rare that we 
would not condemn them for the world, and especially we 
value the gift of irony, which he proved early, and never lost. 
In the first speech which he ever made this talent showed 
itself conspicuously. He was replying after dinner for the 
landlords of Ireland, and thus he described the class to which 
he belonged :— 

“ An Trish landlord,” said he, “is an individual who does not 
get rent—a well-dressed gentleman who may be shot with 
impunity, the legitimate target of the immediate neighbourhood 
—a superficial index by which to mark the geographical direction 
of the undercurrent of assassination—a cause of bewilderment to 
Coroners and of vague verdicts to distracted juries—a subject for 
newspaper paragraphs, and a startling text for leading articles.” 


And referring in the same speech to his agent, he nad no 
hesitation in saying, “and I do not care who contradicts me, 
that I think it would be almost a pity to shoot that gentle- 
man,’ It is this same spirit which marks Lord Dufferin’s 
Letters from High Latitudes out from among the common 
books of travel, and for good or evil it inspired him unto the 
end. He would doubtless have been a better statesman 
without his whimsical talent. But we like him better as he 
was, and if his speeches and despatches are remembered here- 
after, it will be because he could put into them something 
more than bare faets. 
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A NEW CRITICISM OF BROWNING.* 


Ir is not to call in question the rare natural qualities of 
Mr. Chesterton’s critical work, if we say that the effort to 
keep up a reputation for originality is perhaps a little 
too apparent in the case of his contribution to the 
“English Men of Letters” series. One may admit that 
Browning has suffered more than most poets from the 
fanaticism of his worshippers and yet be sure that there still 
remains for the students of his work a mass of criticism so 
sound, so unassailable, so conscientiously distributed, that, at 
least for the present, there is little on the main lines to be 
added to it that could be at once new and true. Remote 
posterity may gain a fresh perspective, “ succinct, distinct,” but 
we are still too near to Browning’s time to enjoy any notable 
advantage over the poet’s contemporaries. Yet Mr. Chesterton 
has set himself to correct the critics, favourable or adverse—for 
we are to understand that the attacks of Browning’s enemies 
and the eulogies of his friends have hitherto been marked by 
an almost indistinguishable fatuity—rather than to present, 
faithfully and without disrespect of persons, a review of the 
poet’s actual utterances. For the confirmed adept, suffering 
from a surfeit of accepted knowledge, Mr. Chesterton's work 
will possess a kind of stimulating piquancy ; but to the un- 
initiated, who are concerned to know what Browning said 
well rather than what his critics said badly, it will seem like 
a supplemental savoury in a feast from which the courses of 
resistance have been arbitrarily omitted. A single common- 
place will serve to illustrate Mr. Chesterton’s passion for 
eluding matters of general acceptation. If there is one 
feature more typical than another of Browning’s method, it 
is his dramatic subjectivity. Mr. Chesterton practically 
ignores this. Yet Browning himself on this very subject 
makes a most deliberate apologia pro arte sua in his essay on 
the forged Shelley letters :— 

“The subjective poet.” he there says, “is impelled to embody 

the thing he perceives, not so much with reference to the many 
below, as to the One above him, the Supreme Intelligence which 
apprehends all things in their absolute truth...... Not with 
the combination of humanity in action, but with the primal 
elements of humanity he has to do, preferring to scek them in his 
own soul, as the nearest reflex of that absolute mind.” 
Again, if there is one feature more typical than another of 
Browning’s purpose, as distinct from his method, it is his 
insistence upon the probational character of life on earth. 
This, too, Mr. Chesterton practically ignores. He dis- 
approves, indeed, of the general view that Browning had a 
“message,” a conclusion commonly based on internal evidence 
not only of the positive but of the negative kind; for when a 
great part of a poet’s work is not poetry atall in the technical 
sense, it is only natural to assume that he desired to draw 
attention rather to the importance of the things he had to say 
than to the charm of his manner of saying them. So obvious 
a platitude provokes the indignation of Mr. Chesterton. He 
declares that so far from his preferring sense to sound, the 
most assertive characteristic of Browning is his perfection of 
form. He points, in proof, to his infinite variety of metres, as 
if these restless efforts after diversion were not a sign of 
weakness rather than strength. Out of his own mouth the 
poet rebukes himself in his lines on Charles Avison where he 
contrasts the still unstable character of form in music with the 
relative finality, long achieved and crystallised, of the technical 
standards of poetry and the plastic arts. Further, when he 
speaks of form, Mr. Chesterton is content to regard the 
general architectural design, to the almost complete neglect of 
execution in detail. Yet if we even concede that Browning 
adapted his general scheme to his purpose, it is not enough 
for an artist to have designed a temple, say, in the Doric 
style as suited to the worship of Athena, if he goes on to model 
his metopes in low, and his frieze in high, relief, to crown his 
columns with a Corinthian acanthus, and to attach Gothic 
gargoyles to every available coign. 

No one complains that Browning should be grotesque in 
detail where his theme is grotesque. Much may be per- 
mitted to a bursting caprice if only it is tolerably congenial 
to the subject. But one justly complains of the introduction 
of rough, obscure, and pedantic elements in purely lyrical 
themes. It is true that Mr. Chesterton admits Browning's 
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“inability to keep a kind of demented ingenuity even out of 
poems in which it was quite inappropriate”; but he asks us 
to recognise this “all the more because as a whole he was a 
very perfect artist.” That Mr. Chesterton does not always 
appreciate the capriciousness of the poet’s deviations from 
what is consonant with his theme is shown by his comments 
on “ Popularity.” In his anxiety to prove that the famous 
Hobbs-Nobbs verse at the end of this poem is an ordinary 
straightforward comment to any one who understands that 
purple comes out of the murex, he describes it as “a perfectly 
casual piece of sentiment at the end of a light poem.” Yet 
you will look far in Browning before you find a more nobly 
serious prelude than the opening verses of the poem that 
tails off into this brilliant buffoonery. 

On the subject of the beauty of ugliness (“he invented,” 
we are told, “a particular kind of technical beauty”) Mr. 
Chesterton appeals to the gnarled oaks and top-heavy toad- 
stools of Nature. He might as well appeal to the grave- 
digger in Hamlet. With Shakespeare, as with Nature, these 
things serve in their place for relief or contrast; of neither 
are they the staple produce. Browning knew all this very 
well indeed, though he cherished a pale hope that time would 
mellow his work. “Sweet for the future; strong for the 
nonce.” Well, we are still not out of the nonce. 

There are whole pages in this book in which it would be 
possible to substitute the name of Walt Whitman for that of 
Browning and gain something by the change. Thus we read 
that “one of the very few critics who seem to have got near 
to the actual secret of Browning’s optimism is Mr. Santayana. 
. +... He describes the poetry of Browning most truly as 
the poetry of barbarism. ..... ‘For the barbarian is the 
man who regards his passions as their own excuse for being, 
who does not domesticate them either by understanding their 
cause, or by conceiving their ideal goal.” Yet this is not a 
comment upon the noble savage who wrote Leaves of Grass, 
but upon the author of the defence of Caponsacchi! Which 
brings us to “The Ring and the Book.” Of this Mr. Chester- 
ton says that “it is the great epic of the nineteenth century ”’ 
—so far, good—* because it is the great epic of the enormous 
importance of small things.” The difference between the 
modern and the ancient epic poets is, he tells us, “the whole 
difference between an age that fought with dragons and an age 
that fights with microbes,’—a really admirable epigram, but 
almost entirely impertinent to the subject. Yet to strain it to 
his purpose he has to contend that Browning’s theme is here a 
mean and sordid story, and intentionally emphasised as such 
by the poet when he insists upon the contemptible character 
of the curios from which he picked it; and he contrasts the 
position of Browning in his attempt to show “the relations of 
man to heaven by telling a story out of a dirty Italian book 
of criminal trials, from which he selects one of the meanest,” 
with that of Homer trying to do the same thing with a “great 
legend of love and war.” Yet are we to say that the main 
episode of “The Ring and the Book,” the rescue of 
Pompilia by the priest, is so much more mean and sordid 
than the origin of the Trojan War? or does the story 
based on Helen’s adultery keep its higher caste by never 
being found on second-hand Florentine bookstalls? In 
any case, of a poem that has a plot sufficiently melo- 
dramatic to embrace a supposititious infant, a child- 
marriage, an elopement with a priest, and a series of murders 
with executions to follow, it is too much to ask us to believe 
that it represents “the apotheosis of the insignificant.” 
Browning himself, who may be supposed to have known what 
he was after, very plainly states the reason why he wrote 
“The Ring and the Book” ; why he “ took the artistic way to 
prove so much.” The very title sets forth his purpose,—the 
addition of alloy to gold, the admixture of fancy with fact, for 
the better rounding of the Ring of Truth. As for what one 
may call his moral and personal, as opposed to his literary, 
object, the writer of this review remembers hearing from the 
novelist, Miss Ogle, to whom Browning offered the plot, that 
he said to her: “It’s all about love, but there’s not a word of 
love in it.” And no doubt, as Mr. Chesterton very happily 
suggests, the unconventional action of Caponsacchi seemed to 
the poet to recall that adventure of his own, in the recklessness 
of which he retained so profound and touching a belief. When 
we further remember that the life-failures which may result 
from a supine lethargy of the spirit, or from a dull obedience 
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to convention, are among Browning’s favourite themes (witness 
“Cristina,” “Dis aliter visum,” “By the Fireside,” “The 
Statue and the Bust”), we have a sufficient array of reasons 
for the writing of “The Ring and the Book” without regarding 
it as “the apotheosis of the insignificant.” 

Mr. Chesterton has not many charges to bring against 
Browning's work; but in the one specific charge which he does 
bring his own judgment seems badly at fault. His method of 
bringing the charge is characteristic for its claim to originality. 
“There is one definite literary mistake, a glaring one,” he 
says, “in ‘Pippa Passes’; and, as far as I know, no ¢ritic has 
ever thought enough of Browning as an artist to point it out. 
..... To make Pippa in the end turn out to be a niece of 
one of them” (he refers to “the grand folk whose lives she 
troubles and transforms”) “is like a whiff from an Adelphi 
melodrama.” One may afford to disregard the sneer at melo- 
drama (Adelphi or other) in this last act, seeing that all the 
previous acts are melodrama of much the same sort. But it 
is easy to explain why no critics have pointed out the defect 
which Mr. Chesterton is the first to remark. It is because 
they have had too much, and not too little, respect for Brown- 
ing “as an artist.” It is because the relationship of Pippa 
to one of the characters in the last act is of the very essence 
of the poet’s design. His purpose was to show how this brave 
child who goes through life singing, not only is the un- 
conscious cause of salvation to others, but—and there is a 
finer touch still in this corollary—unconsciously saves herself. 

In conclusion, it was impossible within the narrow limits 
allowed him for Mr. Chesterton to give an exhaustive account 
both of Browning's life and his work. But his book lacks 
balance, and too much space is given to digressive philosophy 
of the writer’s own. There was real need for a chapter on 
“Sordello.” Yet the author contents himself with retailing a 
few hoary anecdotes in illustration of its obscurity, and 
reserves a vastly larger space for his analysis of the character 
of Mr. Barrett and a description of the dare-devil hardihood 
which enabled Browning to marry a middle-aged lady without 
her father’s consent. Again, Mr. Chesterton might have 
spared some space from his rather extended discussion of 
“ Sludge the Medium” for such a poem as “‘ Andrea del Sarto,” 
which embodies nearly all the poet’s characteristic virtues, 
enhanced by an almost total absence of his characteristic vices. 
Perhaps for that reason it offered Mr. Chesterton no scope 
for epigram. It remains, however, to admit, when all is said 
against his habit of straining after original judgments, that Mr. 
Chesterton’s freshness and charm, bothrof thought and ex- 
pression, are incontestable. What faults he has are of the 
kind that age will correct. His present volume contains many 
illuminating truths that shine even through the somewhat out- 
worn guise of paradox. Speaking of “ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology,” hesaysthat Browning “ breaksthe first mask of good- 
ness in order to break the second mask of evil, and gets to the 
real goodness at last ; he dethrones a saint in order to humanise 
ascoundrel...... There is nopessimism, however stern, that 
is so stern as this optimism; it is as merciless as the mercy of 
God.” This is a fine thing to have said, and it is only one 
among many great thoughts that should win for his book an 
abiding place in the literature of criticism. 





THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTULRY.* 
TuHIs remarkable volume, a second impression of which has 
already been called for, is the first instalment of a series of 
twelve volumes intended to cover almost exhaustively the 
whole range of modern history. These volumes will deal in 
succession with the Renaissance, the Reformation, Wars of 
Religion, the Thirty Years’ War, Bourbons and Stuarts, the 
Eighteenth Century, the United States, the French Revolu- 
tion, Napoleon, Restoration and Reaction, the Growth of 
Nationalities, and finally, “The Latest Age.” The conception 
is a great one, and worthy of the fine intellect of its author, 
the late Lord Acton. “To him is due,’ we are told in the 
editors’ preface, “in its main features, the division of the 
work into the volumes and chapters of which it consists; and 
it was at his request that most of the contributors agreed to 
take a specified part in the execution of his scheme.’ The late 
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Dr. Creighton in an invaluable “Introductory Note” to the 
work pleads with admirable, though not entirely convincing, 
force in favour of the syndicate method as applied to the: 
writing of history. Despair, perhaps, lies behind his argument, 
Respectable competent historians there are many,—hewers of 
facts and drawers of deductions; but the master-historian, 
encyclopaedic in his learning, Thucydidean in his prose, 
a man with an enthusiasm for truth and for humanity, 
unhampered by religious, social, or political prejudices, 
is absent. That the age is waiting for such an historian, 
and will find him before many years have passed, it seems 
to us not reasonable to doubt. If Gibbon was possible 


in such an age as that in which he wrote, it would, we‘ 


venture to assert, argue a lack of faith in humaz nature to 
deny the possibility that a far greater than Gibbon—with 
an equal but more elastic gift of prose—may arise adequately 
to commemorate the great age which, opening with the 
European birth of nationalities and individualism, promises to 
close with an entire transformation of national conceptions, a 
nobler individualism, and a new world of science, philosophy, 
trade, and economy. : 

Dr. Creighton, however, felt that in a series of mono- 
graphs written round some “definite nucleus ”—such as 
the central conceptions of modern history—there are ad- 
vantages which a work impressed with the genius of one 
personality lacks. The reader, we are told, “is free from 
the domination of one intelligence—a domination which 
has its dangers however great that intelligence may be— 
striving to express the multifarious experience of mankind 
in categories of its own creation.” We frankly do not agree 
with this position, great as is the authority of the historian 
who held it. It is true that in a work like this the reader is 
nowhere dominated by a great central personality; but he is as 
liable to be misled by the views and prejudices of individual 
writers as any reader is liable to be misled by Gibbon’s frank 
cynicism with respect to Christianity. In saying this it must 
not be supposed that we have any intention of belittling in 
the least degree the laborious work the first volume of which 
lies before us. It is indubitably a work of the highest value; 
it represents great learning, great research, and the successive 
monographs are concentrated upon the leading ideas of 
modern history in a manner deserving of the highest admira- 
tion. But it lacks, noticeably lacks, the impression, the 
illuminating totality, of a great personality; it is obviously 
uneven in learning, in judicial force, and in style; and in 
places distinction of manner is looked for in vain. 

The nineteen chapters of this volume are distributed as 
follows. Mr. E. J. Payne deals (in chaps. 1 and 2) with “The 
Age of Discovery” and “The New World.” This section is 
well written; but we do not at all understand the attitude of 
the writer towards Roman Catholicism. Dr. J. B. Bury 
Regius Professor of Modern History, the most learned of living 
historians, deals with “'The Ottoman Conquest” (chap. 3), a 
subject peculiarly his own. Mr. Stanley Leathes treats of 
“Ttaly and her Invaders” and Florence in the times of Savona- 
rola (chaps. 4and 5). It is unnecessary to say that the work 
is admirably done, whether in describing the “ blind and soul- 
less strife’ amidst which “the scheme and equilibrium of the 
western world is gradually taking shape,” or in painting the 
great personality of the Ferrarese friar. Mr. L. Arthur Burd 
deals with the Florence of Machiavelli in a chapter (chap. 6) of 
quite notable prose. Machiavelli has, perhaps, not been better 
described than in the phrase that he was able “to think upon 
a large seale.” Dr. Richard Garnett (chap. 7) treats of “ Rome 
and the Temporal Power.” It is regrettable that the Florence 
of Dante’s time is not dealt with in a previous chapter, as Dr. 
Garnett’s valuable contribution would, one may venture to 
think, have found its place in the whole work more effectively 
if read in the light of the De Monarchia and the causes which, 
resulted in that wonderful essay. The analysis of the 
character of Pope Alexander VI. is invaluable. It is an 
honest reconstruction of history, and throws new light upon 
dark times. Mr. Horatio Brown (chap. 8) deals with Venice 
competently and well. The description of “that independent 
attitude towards the Curia which characterises the whole of 
Venetian history” is as important as it is interesting. 
“Germany and the Empire” (chap. 9) is from the able pen of 
Mr. T. F. Tout, Professor of History in the Owens College, 
Manchester. Here again we feel the need of an earlier 
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chapter on the period when Dante thought and wrote. 


Chap. 10, in which Dr. Emil Reich deals with Hungary and 
the Slavonic kingdoms, is a brief but very able and highly 
significant monograph. Mr. H. Butler Clarke in chap. 1l 
deals clearly with the complex subject of “The Catholic 
Kings,” and in chaps. 12, 13, and 14 the France, the Nether- 
lands, and the England of the Renaissance are placed before 
us with equal lucidity by Mr. Leathes, Dr. A. W. Ward, and 
Dr. James Gairdner respectively. 

Chap. 15, that on “Economic Change,” by Dr. William 
Cunningham, is probably the most important in the volume. 
A history of the economic changes that accompanied, and 
perhaps precipitated, the new age conveys more to the 
miad than the story of many pageants or even of many 
intrigues. It is pleasant to find that the name of Sir 
Richard Jebb is among those who have contributed to this 
Modern History. The clearness of his style and the ease of 
his learning make his article on “ The Classical Renaissance” 
(chap. 16) one of the gems of the book. This chapter, with 
that which succeeds it— The Christian Renaissance,” by Dr. 
M. R. James—not only make admirable reading, but are filled 
with learning and illuminating thought. These chapters, with 
that of Dr. Cunningham, are certainly the most valuable, as 
they are the most striking, contributions to this history. 
There are two small points in which the chapters on the 
Classical and the Christian Renaissances seem open to 
criticism. The influence on the Renaissance of Greek 
classicists such as Photius, Suidas, John Tzetzes, and 
Eustathius is a factor that is almost entirely neglected; while 
the earliest work of Rome in the cause of Western education 
is not mentioned. Yet Canon XXXIV. of the Concilium 
Romanum promulgated in 826 A.D. by Pope Eugenius II., 
and entitled “ De Scholis Reparandis pro Studio Literarum,” 
is of prime historical importance, and foreshadowed the great 
educational decrees of the Third and Fourth Councils of 
Lateran and the Council of Vienne. 

Chap. 18, on “Catholic Europe,” by Dr. William Barry, 
seems to us to be open (despite its admirable prose-style) to 
very considerable criticism. It is difficult, for instance, to 
understand the phrase: “ The Holy See felt itself engaged in 
the necessary and therefore just enterprise of recovering its 
temporal independence.” It is certainly unhistorical to speak 
of “a view unknown to earlier ages and impossible to carry out 
in practice,—that of the superiority to the Pope of the Church 
in Council assembled.” The use of the word “heretics” in 
serious history is offensive to the historical ear. The historian 
must smile when he is told that the rules of the Inquisition 
“allowed of easy retraction.” We cannot agree that the 
Imitation of Christ has been since 1441 “the recognised guide of 
every generation in the Western Church”; nor can we admit 
that St. Augustine “formed the intellect of mediaeval Europe.” 
Dr. Barry paints a picture of the Roman Church which in no 
way indicates the state of things that actually existed. No 
idea is give us of the amazing infidelity, the jesting profanity, 
that emanated from the Papal Court, of the blasphemies that 
astounded Erasmus. The real story of the relation of the 
Papal Courts to the Renaissance in the days of Alexander VI. 
and Leo X. is essential to any true conception of the Re- 
naissance. We do not find that story in Dr. Barry’s work. 
Mr, Henry Charles Lea in his admirably written essay 
(chap. 19) dealing with “The Eve of the Reformation” is 
quite frank about “the Holy See” of the Renaissance: it 
“could inspire neither respect nor confidence,” and “ Rome had 
become a centre of corruption whence infection was radiated 
throughout Christendom,” The impartial reader should 
apply Mr. Lea’s evidence to Dr. Barry’s statement,—“ that 
the clergy as a body were throughout this period corrupt 
or immoral, is an assumption unsupported by definite 
evidence.” Such extraordinary contrasts of opinion tend to 
destroy the unity of the work, and to create the feeling—for 
the most part the quite unjustifiable feeling—that the history 
is unreliable. Great editorial care will be necessary in this 
respect in the “ Reformation” volume. 

It only remains to say that this volume concludes with a 
most admirable bibliography, and is produced with the skill 
and care which distinguish the Cambridge University Press. 
A certain disappointment must be felt that the work of men 
like Dr. Rashleigh, Sir F. Pollock, and Professor Maitland is 
absent from this book; but we must presume that they were 
not available, 


NOVELS. 


QUESTIONABLE SHAPES.* 

Mr. Howe tts belongs to that favoured class of novelists in 
whom fertility of production seems to exert no impairing 
influence on the quality of the work produced. He has taught us 
to look forward to each new book from his pen with a confident 
expectation of finding therein engrossing matter set forth in 
workmanlike style, and he never disappoints us, It may be 
that at times we wish for a robuster treatment of incident, 
but at least this can be said of him, that his command of 
searching analysis has never beguiled him into a deliberate 
choice of abnormal or unholy themes. “The cult of the 
ungodly” has no charms for him, and he is a standing 
proof that subtlety of analysis need mot involve the 
slightest sacrifice of wholesomeness. Of the sensitive. 
ness, the delicacy, the chivalry, of the best type of 
American Mr, Howells is an admirably sympathetic de- 
lineator. His personages are often of a highly strung and 
emotional temperament, but Mr. Howells reveals them to us, 
not with the cool detachment of a scientific “researcher,” but 
with the kindliness of a compassionate, though keen-eyed, 
student of humanity. Kindliness and equanimity are of the 
essence of his method. Again, it is impossible not to admire 
his refusal to yield to the denationalising or cosmopelitan- 
ising influence to which so many of his compatriots have 
succumbed. Mr. Howells prefers to write for Americans 
about Americans in the American manner, and that, para- 
doxically enough. is one of the chief secrets of the charm he 
exerts upon English readers. 


The titles of the stories which compose the colleetion— 
“ His Apparition,” “The Angel of the Lord,” “Though One 
Rose from the Dead”—afford a sufficient indication of the 
nature of the themes. A generation back they would have 
been crudely labelled “ Ghost Stories”; but it is needless to 
say that it is a far cry from the old-fashioned: Christmas- 
number ghost-story of the “sixties” and “seventies ” to these 
studies in the psychology of the occult. In the first of the 
series, “His Apparition,” the supernatural occurrence is in 
itself quite insignificant. Its interest resides wholly in 
the question as to the discretion which a person convinced 
that he had witnessed such a phenomenon should observe 
in relating his experience to others. In the instance before us 
Mr. Arthur Hewson is rebuked by a young lady to whom he 
is irresistibly attracted for vulgarising his psychic experiences 
by narrating them at a dinner-party. Yet in a moment of 
inconsistent expansion Miss Hernshaw subsequently gives such 
publicity to his story that it gets into the papers, and bids fair to 
ruin the proprietor of the boarding-house at which the apparition 
manifested itself. Hewson, being well off as well as Quixotic, 
solves the problem by buying the house at the owner’s valuation 
just before the young lady—who is an heiress—malkes up her 
mind independently to do the same thing. The episode, in 
short, is a fantastic comedy of courtship based on a psychic 
motive, somewhat thin in texture, but developed with 
all Mr. Howells’s dexterous and delicate skill. The character 
of the girl, in particular, whose brusque and almost 
farouche manner is redeemed by her perfect and childlike 
candour, is curiously engaging. But a steady crescendo 
of interest is maintained throughout the volume. In “ The 
Angel of the Lord” we have the narrative of the last days and 
sudden death of a highly cultivated man, who, though fearless 
in all other respects, has all his life been obsessed by the fear 
of death. Shortly before the end, being in ill-health, he goes 
with his wife for a holiday in the country, and there the burden 
of fear is ina moment removed. The man, to use the Scottish 
phrase, becomes fey, and his fantastic imaginings, and the 
cheerfulness and serenity with which he discusses the subject 
which had hitherto filled him with depression, not unnaturally 
disquiet his wife. A curious flavour is lent to the narrative 
by the revelation, so true to the facts of real life, that the wife, 
though given to wrangling with her husband before others, is 
in reality truly and sincerely devoted to him. 

The last and most striking story in the volume, “Though 
One Rose from the Dead,” is remarkable for the restraint and 
sanity with which the author handles a theme which might so 
easily have lent itself to morbid treatment. As it stands, 








* Questionable ‘Shapes,’ By W. D. Howells, London: Harper & Brothers, [6s.] 
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apart from the engrossing presentation of this strange case of 
an artist and his wife, the story enforces the excellent moral 
that isolation is a dangerous thing for a childless married 
couple who happen to have too intimate a perception of the 
workings of each other’s minds. For the rest, the story may 
best be described as a somewhat fantastic, but by no means 
impossible, variation on themes suggested by Professor 
William James’s Will to Believe. 





Old Squire. By B. K. Benson. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
Benson has succeeded in making his new story of the American 
Civil War very picturesque. The reader in the course of the book 
comes to feel a real attachmentfor Old Squire, the faithful negro who 
gives it its title. At the same time, those who are not intimately 
acquainted with the details of the war will find the novel rather 
bewildering reading. It is not made any easier to follow by 
the likeness between two of the characters who are brothers, 
theugh educated away from each other, and who are fighting on 
opposite sides. Their likeness is, of course, made the peg for 
certain adventures which are likely to be as puzzling to the reader 
as they were to the Federal Army. Americans, of course, are so 
familiar with the details of the campaigns that they will have no 
difficulties in following the story, but English people who want 
to enjoy a really good book will do well to look up a short 
history of the, war before embarking on the history of Old 
Squire’s adventures. 

The Red Triangle. By Arthur Morrison. (E. Nash. 6s.)— 
Mr. Morrison’s detective stories are ingenious, but we cannot 
help thinking that the writing of them is rather a waste of his 
powers. Other people can construct stories of mysterious thefts 
and murders, and “Martin Hewitt” is not the only “in- 
vestigator” in contemporary literature. But books like the 
“Tales of Mean Streets” are not published often enough for his 
readers to be able to spare Mr. Morrison for lighter and less 
exacting tasks. As far as those stories go, they are quite adequate 
and fairly exciting detective stories, but it must be confessed that 
the present writer would have preferred that they should have had 
some other author. 

The Mischief of a Glove. By Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—This book is a historical romance of the 
time of “Bloody Mary.” It is fairly well constructed, though on 
rather commonplace lines. The reader, for instance, will feel 
that he has met before both the gentleman who hides in a suit 
of armour and the lady who dresses up as a boy in order to ride 
and convey a warning to her lover. The book is quite readable, 
if rather slight, and the characters are not badly drawn. 


The King of Folly Island, and other People. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. (Duckworth and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—These eight stories 
show remarkably delicate workmanship. Miss Jewett knows 
exactly what to say and what not to say, a gift which does not 
always go with much power of character-drawing. The seventh 
of the stories is an example. Esther Jaffrey, descendant of an 
old New England family which was once wealthy and has always 
been distinguished, is compelled, for sheer want of means, to open 
a shop. The brother who ought to have kept up the family 
tradition is simply a burden on her, a mere devourer of books. 
(What could be better than this description of the man: “un. 
sated, unflagging, unforeseeing, he became at last a perfectly un- 
available treasury of other people’s knowledge, like some lake 
that has no outlet”?) But he is a human; he is almost middle- 
aged, but he falls in love with a pretty girl who has come to 
board with his sister for the sake of attending school. The one 
situation that would suit him is invented for him, for some one 
forms a library in the little town, and he is made librarian; 
but whether he marries Nelly Grant or not Miss Jewett does 
not say, and, indeed, one does not know whether it was to be 
wished or not. Perhaps “Law Lane” is the best of the stories, 
but all are so good that it is difficult to choose. 

A new series of “ Pocket Novels by Favourite Authors ” (Mac- 
millan and Co., 2s. net) begins with a quite dramatically con- 
trasted couple of tales. Philosophy 4, by Owen Wister, is a “story 
of Harvard University”—the title is the technical name of a 
subject for examination—and pictures most charmingly the 
ironies of fate which are so frequently present in the Examination 


‘+ Hall. The two idle apprentices who know so little and prosper 


go well must have been quite exceptionally clever or lucky ; but 
their success pleases us. As for the fall of the self-righteous and 
self-seeking “coach,” it is a positive delight. On the other hand, 
A Man Overboard! by F. Marion Crawford, is of the weirdest, 
even the most ghastly, character. We have said before, and now 
repeat, that tales of the supernatural are not attractive except 
they claim to be true. Nothing is easier than to be startling 


—— 
when one is free from ‘the limitations of actual life. When 8 
writer says in effect, ‘These things happened to a real living man! 
the more they transcend our experience, the more interesting they 
of necessity become. 

The Shadow on the Quarterdeck. By Major W. P. Drury: 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—There is a certain smartness, we may 
say vigour, in Major Drury’s way of telling his story, if only he 
had a story to tell. This is the weak point of his book. There is 
amusement to be got out of the book, out of the humours of 
Amram Puddifin, for instance; and if any one desires to work g 
reform in the relation between Marine officers and Post-Captaing, 
he may learn something from Major Drury. Beyond this wo 
cannot go. Do the members of a mess on board ship—not a mid. 
shipmen’s mess, it must be understood, but one of the seniors— 
talk to each other and behave generally as the officers do here? 
Imagine the members of a College common-room “ carrying on” 
in such a fashion! And yet they are of the same social rank and, 
on an average, of the same age. 








(*,* Erratum.—In reference to the statement made in a 
review in last week’s issue that Messrs. Methuen’s edition of 
Euphranor was the only pocket edition available, Messrs. Mac- 
millan have written to us to point out that Euphranor is con. 
tained, with other of FitzGerald’s minor writings, in the pocket 
volume of “ Miscellanies” by Edward FitzGerald which appeared 
in their “Golden Treasury Series” at 2s. 6d. net in 1900.] 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Some Thoughts on the Incarnation. By J. A. Robinson, D.D, 
(Longmansand Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—In these three sermons, delivered 
in Westminster Abbey last Advent, Dean Robinson treats his 
subject, the Incarnation generally, with a special reference to the 
Virgin Birth, with both discretion and courage. We find in them 
a remarkable and most satisfactory parallel to the teaching of 
Canon Sanday (referred to in our notice last week of a volume of 
sermons entitled “Critical Questions”). 


The Church of England: an Appeal to Facts and Principles. By 
the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt and the Rev. Darwell Stone. (Long- 
mans and Co. 2s. net.)—There are many things in this pamphlet 
on which we would willingly comment, whether in the way of 
assent or of dissent, did the occasion serve; but we must be content 
with one remark. The authors quote with approval the reply of 
the Eastern Church to the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. That 
reply describes “the one saving faith” as that which “ was 
bequeathed and formulated of old by the divine Fathers during 
the first nine centuries.” Is this the irreducible minimum which the 
Anglican Church must accept if reunion is to be achieved? It 
has been said of Gregory the Great that his teaching practically 
contains all Roman teaching, and the three following centuries 
were not wanting in developments in the same direction. 


William Ellery Channing. By John White Chadwick. (P. 
Green. 5s. net.)—This is a highly interesting book to which we 
would gladly give more space if topics of the present moment did not 
make such large claims, Channing exemplified a very important 
movement of thought in the provinces of both theology and 
sociology. We cannot accept the conclusions at which his 
religious thought arrived. Possibly they might have been 
other than they were if the starting-point had been different. 
The reaction from Calvinism is commonly far-going. But the 
story is one of quite unusual interest. Channing’s personality, 
though it could hardly be described as attractive—there was too 
much reserve in his demeanour for that—had something com- 
manding about it. His eloquence in the pulpit, not ill repre- 
sented by his published discourses, was, when given by the living 
voice, of quite unusual power. Its effect was not hindered, it 
seems, by the fact that he spoke from the written word. But this 
was the case with Phillips Brooks and Liddon. His pulpit force 
was purchased at the cost of no small physical suffering. “He 
had to pay the penalty of physical and cerebral prostration and 
collapse.” (Some readers of the Spectator will think as they read 
these words of another sufferer from the same cause, T. T. Lynch.) 
Dr. Chadwick has done his work admirably. He has all the 
qualities that go to make a good biographer, a sense of humour 
among them. 


Two volumes of the very neat and well-printed series known as 





“The Bibelots,” edited by J. Potter Briscoe (Gay and Bird, 2s. 6d. 
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net each), are before us. These are A Dante Treaswry, consisting 
of Selections from the Version by Ichabod Charles Wright (of 
Nottingham), with an Argument of the Three Parts of the 
“Divine Comedy”; and An Old English Miscellany, containing 
some pieces of classical reputation from Caedmon down to 
Matthew Arnold. These are delightful little volumes which one 
may carry about in the pocket without feeling their presence. 
With these may be mentioned Dante’s Vision of Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise, translated by Henry C. Cary (G. Newnes, 2s. 6d. 
and 3s.), in the series of “'Thin Paper Classics.” It is now nearly 
a century since Cary published the first instalment of his 
translation. He did not choose his metre happily ; otherwise he 
has scarcely been surpassed by his many successors and rivals. 








Lads’ Drill Association: Annual Report. (17 Victoria Street, 
§.W.)—We need hardly say that the objects of this Associa- 
tion are to make as nearly universal as may be the physical 
and the moral training which are to be attained by drill. We 
cannot attempt to put into a small compass what it has done and 
what it aims at doing. The movement is making its way in the 
Colonies ; but, of course, it is in this country, with its crowded 
cities and general conditions of life, so oppressive to the poor 
classes, that it is most imperatively needed. Whatever ultimate 
ends may be served by it, there is an immediate gain in this dis- 
cipline, gain to body and to soul. We heartily recommend to 
our readers this account of the operations of the Lads’ Drill 
Association. 





Life in the Mercantile Marine. By Charles Protheroe. (John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Protheroe’s experiences date back to a 
somewhat remote past, as remoteness is reckoned nowadays. In 
his first voyage his ship, which he had newly joined as an 
apprentice, took fifty days to reach the longitude of the Horn 
(starting from New Zealand) ; since then he has seen much of the 
rough, as well as something of the smooth, of life at sea. He 
does not write with the direct object of calling attention to the 
grievances of sailors; his evidence on the subject is all the more 
valuable for that. Ono is the everlastingly recurring matter of 
ships’ stores. Mr. Protieroe, who takes what is, on the whole, a 
cheerful and good-humoured view of his subject, seems to have 
found them, for the most part, scanty and bad. Another note- 
worthy point is his answer to the question, Which do you prefer, 
sail or steam? “Sail,” he would reply, if the steamship has to 
rely on a single screw. 


Lessons from Country Life. By H. B. M. Buchanan and R. R. 
C. Gregory. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.)—We may praise this 
book without reserve; it is a perfect treasury of interesting and 
valuable knowledge. It is meant, in the first place, for teachers; 
and in the hands of a like-minded person should be of the greatest 
value. When we say this we do not mean that the literary 
element of education should be diminished in favour of this, or, 
indeed, of any, study. Of all classes that which most needs the 
literary element is that taught in the primary schools. The book 
has also the character of a manual for the practical side of country 
life. Those who keep cattle, pigs, poultry, and pigeons for profit 
may learn much from it ; it contains also much information about 
the wild animals. 


Wet-Fly Fishing. By E.M.Tod. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. 6s. net.)—It is very kind of an expert in the art and science of 
anglers to tell his secrets to the unlearned. They will, it is true, 
fail to reap the full profit from them. For, after all, the greater 
part of practical knowledge is incommunicable. There are emer- 
gencies in which only ever-present common-sense can be of any 
use, emergencies in which rules have to be given up and new 
methods tried. Mr. Tod tells an illustrative story of how he left, 
much to a keeper’s astonishment, a place where the trout were 
rising freely, but, as he saw, not rising for him, and filled his 
basket satisfactorily in a place where not a fin could be seen to 
stir. Still, something may be learnt by any one who keeps an 
open mind, and there is anyhow the pleasure of reading a charm- 
ing little book. 


New Epitions.—Prayers from the Poets: a Calendar of Devotion, 
compiled and edited by Laurie Magnus, M.A., and Cecil Headlam, 
M.A.; also Flowers of the Cave, by the same editors (Routledge and 
Sons, 4s. 6d. net each vol.) (The “Cave,” we may explain, is the 
grave, and death generally.)\——In the “Library of Standard 
Biographies” (Hutchinson and Co., 1s. and 2s. net) Southey’s Life 
of Wesley. The biography has been abridged. An interesting note 
might have been added about Wesley’s relations to the College of 
which he was for many years a Fellow.——Plea for a Simpler Life. 
By George S. Keith. (A. and C. Black. 6d.)——The Confession 
of Faith of a Man of Science. By Ernst Haeckel. (Same pub- 
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Gears (E.), Roman DP ROOIE ELUNE os 5s0ccs eds ids epnnsprebateaintendines (S.P.C.K.) 36 
Cooke (G. A.), A Text-Book of North- Semitic Inscriptions, 8vo 
xford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Dixie (Lady F.), a or, The Disinherited, cr 8vo......(Leadenhall Press) 3/6 
Dos Passos (J. R.), The Anglo-Saxon paacnsevan di and the ) of the 
English-Speaking Race, TR oem .(Putnam) 9/0 
Dutt (W. A.), The Norfolk Broads, 8v0 aS ”(Methuen) net 21/0 
Entrance iceshentnen Questions for the Chief Public Schools and H. M.S. 
‘ Britannia,’ cr 8vo . ...(Sonnenschein) net 5/0 














6/ 
6 
4 
6 
4 
5 
5 
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Fite (W.), An Introductory ‘Study of Ethics, CE BVO sccccssssseeess (Longmans) 6/6 
Gibson (R. R.), In the Morning Glow, er 8vo .. ‘ a .(Herper) 3/6 
Gilbert (R. M.), The Squire's Granddau; ghter, er 8v0 ...... Burns & Oates) 


( 5/0 

Gray (G. B.), Commentary on the Book of Numbers, 8vo ...(T. & T. Clark) 12/0 
Heywood GW, ) and Olcott (L.), Guide to Siena, History, and Art, cr 8vo 

(Unwin) net 6/0 





Holmes (C. J.), Pictures and Picture Collecting, 4to .........(Trelerne) net 2/6 
Honeyman (A. van D.), Bright Days in Merrie England, “er 8vo . (Unwin) 6/0 
Hudson (T. J.), The Law of Mental Medicine, er 8V0...............00 (Putnam) 7/6 
Jocelyn of Brakelond, 16mo ....... oan ...(De La More Press) net 2/6 
Loraine (N.), The Battle of Belief, cr 8¥0. saovsascastesssonssiiindes te a 2/6 
Marriage (C. , The Luck of Barerakes, er 8vo 6/0 
Mecredy (R. F.), The Motor Book, 12mo dukutet .. (Lane) 3/6 
Morice (G. T.), English and Roman-Dutch Law, 8vo (Sweet & Maxwell) net 27/6 
Nadkarni (G. N.), Journal of a Visit to Europe in 1896, 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 8/0 
Newton (E.), A Book of Country Houses, folio .......cs.ee0000es (Batsford) net 21/0 


Pickwickian Wit and Humour, 32mo ...... ove 
Reynolds (Mrs. H.), At Home in India, cr 8yo .. 

Russell (H. T.), Practical Gunnery, cr 8v0 . 

Sanday (W.), Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 8vo . 
Scidmore (E. R.), Winter India, 8vo . 4 
Secret of the Universe, and other Essays, cr8vo ... 
Sergeant (A.), The Love that Overcame, cr 8vo ...... 
Snow (Abbot), Sketches of Old Downside, er $vO. 


...(Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
.(Drane) 6/0 
waked ( Gale & Polden) net 2/8 
samen Univ. Press) net 13/6 
..(Unwin) net 10/6 
BC ¢. Mayle) net 3/6 
seseeeees( Methuen) 6/0 













(Sands) net 5/0 


Turner (W.), History of Philosophy, 870............c. sssccsceccesscececcageceees (Ginn) 12/6 
Unwritten Sayings of Christ (The), er 8vo . ..(W. Heffer) net 3/0 
Warden (G.), “Nobody’ ai 3 ee a ee (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Weathers (J.), Beautiful Roses for the Garden and Greenhouse Sr kin , 0 
Webster (W.), Gleanings in Church History, er 8vo .......... P.CK. 40 


Williams (L.), Toledo and Madrid, Illustrated, r. ry BVO sesses ~"Gaeseil) net 12/6 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Half- 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea *¢4rly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
BON pctdccceccceescausccdssccesesees £U 6 6....08 Fx.8 FS 
Iucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 2... ecdeeccccceseooccces eevee 


IRISH HAND-MADE CARPETS. 


Messrs. Linerty have on view in their 
Carpet Department, 142 Regent Street, 
an interesting Collection of these unique 
Carpets, woven in colourings harmonised 
to meet the decorative requirements of 
the present day. 

A visit of inspection invited. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
__ FUNDS IN HAND ... wamnbeamncededne occcccccecccecccocccedinges 1a OkUe 


Taffetas, 
Fabrics of any description should at once CHINTZES, 


secure a copy of 
AND OTHER 


HAMPTONS 
Fabrics for 


New Booklet K85, which contains illustra- CURTAINS 
9 


112 6....016 3....0 8 2 




















Every one who is about to buy Furnishing 


Cretonnes, 


tions of the latest productions and best 7 
values obtainable in Chintzes, Taffetas, Furniture 
Tapestries, Made-up Heavy Curtains, &c. | COVERINGS, 


Now Ready, sent free on application to | &e. 








lishers. 6d.) 





HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd.. PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
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** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not?—should secure a copy 
of Taz Murvat’s Report.”—Scottish Critic, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
FUNDS Sig, Sate Hees. avast Reis £78,089,283 
INCOME ..... os om rr eer ey 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLESURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339 

Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 





Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


BROWNING’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 


where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 
Notre New ApprEess—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 





OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownine, F.R.M.S,, F.B.AS. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Punz Wine.”—Flovence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 

Because it is GOOD. “ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because itis CHEAP. “A better wineat the price I have never tasted.”—P. 8. 

Recause it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will JMPPROVE by keeping. ‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—Z, N. 


18/- per dozen bottles : 
a softies } Delivered free in London, 


Grown and Exported by KE. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 








DEBENHAM and FREEBODY (the Royal Furriers) 


STORAGE undertake the Storage of Furs and Fur Garments 


upon moderate terms. All furs entrusted to their 
care are stored in specially prepared cool chambers, 
and receive constant expert attention. Preservation 

OF from moth is guaranteed. Scale of charges upon 
application. 


FURS DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton 
GarpEn, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Ltp, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E,, 


EstaBiisuED 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Franeis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 


Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, Mp, 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 

ar Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.C.) 
C.S.1, 


AUDITOR.—C. L, Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium, Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Fone artieeteg Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 3ist next. 

















Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 


finish, in Blaek, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. _ buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 

1s. 11d., pvost-free, 


GLOV ES. nage, Page Be for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


* DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WicMors Street, W. 


ildren’ 
CA M B R i Cc as : ; 0 ORE 2/9 perdoz, 


seeee / r 
3/3 aa Gentlemen’s.3/11__,, 











/3 per doz. HEM-sTITCHED, 

3 Ladi 

- aaa Gentlemen’s 
rect from the ‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
Manufacturers. POC KET BosinsoN aND CLEAVER have a 

world-wide fame.’’—The Queen. 


Samples and Pelee Usts HANDKERCHIEFS, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


DIAMONDS, 
PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c,, 





VALUED OR PURCHASED, 
From £1 to £10,000. 
SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 § 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, ZC, 
and 17 § 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Established 1772. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS... ens ve £11,750,000 





P ROVIDENT Peg a ggg Seng, See see le 

INSTITUTION | .2sterzesctermes, ott ewe com 
FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 





No. 48 GracrcuugrcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








THERE IS NOTHING BETTER THAN 


i LA BRILLIANTINE 
POLISHING METALLIC POWDER. 
METALS, | TRY IT AND CONVINCE YOURSELF. 


especially Proprietors : 


Society by Members of the Universities, 
: Public Schools, and other approved 
Sold everywhere in 6d. and 1s, Boxes. Educational Institutions. Thesuperior — Jncgrporated by Royal Charter, 
vitality of the classes to which the iz 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 





AssuURANCES may be effected in this 








BRASS 
“ | (Sz.) 74 Newman Street, Oxford St., W. 


Society’s business is restricted has 
J. F. BAUMGARTNER and co., ican increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured, 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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oe BEES GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 


e OFFICE of HEAD-MASTER will be VACANT at the end of the 
Summer Term, and the Governers will shortly proceed to fill up the Vacancy. 
int Beés is a first-grade Grammar School with low fees. There is a Hostel 
capable of accommodating 60 Boarders and the Head-Master has a House 
capable of accommodating 30 Boarders, and the Seeond Master alse takes 
Boarders. The School has valuable Exhibitions at the Universities attached to 
it, and there are other Exhibitions to which its pupils are eligible. The Head- 
Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, He 
has a fixed stipend of £200 and Capitation fees, which have amounted on the 
average of the last 7 years to £358 3s, 9d. The charge for Boarding iu his 
House is £40 a year, and the average number ef Boarders therein during the 
7 years has been 29, The average number of boys in the School has during 
the last 7 years been 142, The School is administered under a Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners dated the 20th November, 1880. A Copy of the 
Scheme may be obtained from the Clerk te the Governors on payment of one 
shilling. The Vacanc is ewing to the acveptance of the Rectery ef Aldridge, 
Staffordshire, by the Rey. W. T. Newbold, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who has held the Head-Mastership for 23} years. The Head- 
Master’s House is a new one, and the School buildings, scme of which date from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, have been recently adapted to modern require- 
ments, There is a good playground, cricket-field, &c., swimming bath, gym- 
nasium, and carpenter’s shop.—Candidates are desired te send their names and 
qualification, with not more tham 3 testimonials Coen by 12 printed 
eopies of the same) and not more than 7 references, to T. H. BROCKBANEK, 
Clerk to the Governors, Whitehaven, not later than 15th July. The persen 
appointed will be expected to begiu his work in the middle of September. 


ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the APPOINTMENT of an EDUCA- 
TION OFFICER to assist the Hertfordshire County Council and their Clerk 
in their duties under ‘‘ The Education Act, 1902,” more especially with regard 
to Elementary Education. } 

Applicants must be Graduates of seme Daboseaity ie the United Kingdom. 

The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the duties 
of the offiee, and to be experienced in educational matters, 

He will be paid a salary of £400 per annum, and the appointment will be 
tenable during the pleasure of the County Council, and will be terminable by 
the Education Officer on giving a quarter's netice, 

Forms of application, to be filled up in the handwriting of the candidate, and 

iculars of appointment, may be obtained from the undersigned. Applica- 
tions should be accompanied by not more than three testimonials, and should 
be sent to the undersigned endorsed “Education Officer,” not later than 
July 11th, 1903. 
Dated June 22nd, 1908, 











Cc. E. LONGMORB, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
Clerk of the Peace Office, Hertford. 


UNiveRsizy OF EDINBURGH. 


CHATR OF GREEK. 

The CURATORS of PATRONAGE of the University of Edinburgh will, on 
a date to be afterwards fixed, PROCEED to the ELECTION of a PROFESSOR 
of GREEK in room of Professor Butcher, whose resignation of the Chair has 
been accepted as from 8rd October next. 

Each Candidate for the Chair is requested to lodge with the undersigned, not 
later than Wednesday, 15th July next, eight copies of his application, and eight 
copies of any testimonials which he may desire to submit. One copy of the 
application should be signed, 

R. HERBERT JOHNSTON, W.S., Secretary. 

4 Albyn Place, Edinburgh, June 22nd, 1903. 


THE WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
CARDIFF SCHEME. 


HE GOVERNORS are PREPARED to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER for the CARDIFF 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL for BOYS, rendered vacant by the appointment 
of the present Head-Master, Dr. J. J. Findlay, M.A., to the Chair of Education 
at the Owens College, Manchester, 
The Stipend and Capitation Grant, together, at present amount to £640 per ann., 
on an attendance of 220 boys; and the remuneration is steadily increasing. 
Intending Applicants may obtain particulars of the appoiutment from the 
Clerk to the Governors, who will‘also supply copies of the Scheme. 
Applications, accompanied by not more than six testimonials, and marked on 
cover * Head-Master,” must be in the hands of the undersigned not later than 
MONDAY, JULY 13th next. By order of the Governors, 
1 Frederick Street, Cardiff, June 23rd, 1903, DAVID SHEPHERD, Clerk. 


INGLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL TRUST. 


The GOVERNORS of the above Trust REQUIRE the services of a 
HEAD-MISTRESS to commence duties on September 14th, 1903. Salary £100 
per annum fixed (increasing £5 annually until it reaches £120), with a capitation 
payment of £2 per girl after the first 20 girls. The number on books at present 
is 70.—Applications, stating age, experience, and qualifications, and copies of 
two recent testimonials, must be addressed, not later than July 6th, to 
ALFRED PLAT'IS, “olicitor, Bingley. 


WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.—FORM MASTER 
REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER; graduate under 30 preferred. Subjects, 
English, Mathematics, Latin, French. Commencing Salary £150 per annum, 
non-resident. ALSO MASTER with ability to teach Shorthand, Book-keeping, 
or Vocal Music. Commencing Salary £120 to £140, according to qualifications. 
~—Applications to be sent at once to the HEAD-MASTER, with copies of three 
recent testimonials, 


UGUENOT COLLEGE for WOMEN, WELLING- 
TON, CAPE COLONY.—REQUIRED in AUGUST next a MATHE- 
MATICAL LECTURER (Woman), Cambridge Mathematical Trip., Pts, I.-IL., 
or London B.A. with Math. Hons. Salary, £150 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and laundry.—Applications to be sent not later than July 5th to 
Miss SAUNDERS, Missionary Settlement for Univ. Women, 3 Bolton Gardens, 
London, S.W. 


























Y’S H OS PIT A L— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, to be competed for in September, 1903, 

TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, one of the value of £100, open to 
Candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50, open to Candidates under 
25 years of age. TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, one of the value 
of £150, and another of £60, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. ONE 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for University Students who have completed their 
Study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of £50.—Full particulars may 
be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS fer GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxferd, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work ef the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Schelarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


4 HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is te train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort fer delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils repared for the University and other examinations, 

A limited number of ENTRANCR SCHOL IPS are awarded by compe- 
tition, For Prospectus and terms a By to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GR. GER GRAY, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED wt: BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1908, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastie Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educatienal Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Cellegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be te train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course ef training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice ef Gymuastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnasties, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Mockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimmaing and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers ow trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Mill Read, Bedford, 











Ek W NAY AD SCHEME. 
CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
MATTHEWS and COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH (itd.), 
BOYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, Estd. 1835, 
PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LON DON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Pore Street. 

“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians, Copies forwarded FREE on application to CQamden 
Buildings, Portsmeuth. 

ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A,, 
London, assisted by Miss k. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss KE. H, WHISHAW. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &e. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A, 

Opened September, 1900, Foundation Scholarship, 

NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 15 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1887. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Anaual Review and Pr spectus, apply to the PRINCI- 

PALS, TheSUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May Sth, 1903. 























, EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Hducation at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate, 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for. House 
Scholarships, June 10th, 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 LEINSTER 
GARDENS, HYDE PARK, W.—The Misses MANVILLE receive a 
limited number of GIRLS to Board and Educate. Great attention to outdoor 
exercise and sports. Certificated resident staff, Visiting specialists. Morning 
pupils attend from 9,15 to 12.45. Prospectus on applicati 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


OLKESTONE,— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

ot Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine yo neers modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development, References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE, First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds, Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 























vw Y's HOS PITA L. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B, London), _ . 
The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and Practical Classes for this Examina- 
tion will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 
Full articulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s 





ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. BeautiCul house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a EW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, neaz Lewes, 


‘WHE COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 
COLLEGE will AWARD a GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENT 
SHIP next DECEMBER. Application to be made by November lst.—Full 








particulars cau be obtained fron the PRINCIPAL. 











ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS . and 
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MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOABD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LA HAM, 
Girton College. Terms; Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
DUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, kc. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entranceot 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectus onspplication.—82 Bue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


(nara CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECRIVES EIGHT GIRLS ef sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianeferte, Singing, Orgam, Violin, and Vieloncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for overy form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Fremck Cookery (skilled chef) and ef Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ERLIN.— CANON and MRS. BURN-MURDOCH, 
Riverhead Vicarage, Sevenoaks, HIGHLY RECOMMEND the HOME 
of Frl BOSE (Neue Winterfeldt Strasse 35) for ONE or TWO KNGLISH 
GIRLS, where they would have exceptional opportunities of acquiring 
German, Painting, or Musie, and seeing (if wished) something of good 
German a. From October Ist. Terms moderate.—Apply, Miss A. 
CLABEN, 44 Migh Street, Seveneaks. 


TALY.—A LADY RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER 
of PUPILS fer Study ef Languages, Music, Singing, Drawing, and 
Painting. Italian, Freneb, amd German Teachers. ind motherly care. 
Beautiful neighbourhood.—Por particulars, apply to Mrs, WATSON CARTER, 
or Rev. DIULIO BOSSI, Laine, Lago Maggiore, 


LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED MBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

in her Hducatienal Home, standing in ite ews large and beautiful grounds ina 
healthy, elevated positiomoverloeking the town. Studies begin om October lst,— 
Apply to Mias LOHSE, Giramente, 2 Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy, 


RANCE, — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brumey (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS ef geod family wishing to finish their edueation abroad. Best 
English refereaces.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, er frem B. J. BRRVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE im their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Spocial attention given to 

Cenveraational German. Music, Instrumental aud Vocal; French, Drawing, 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for heariag high-class music. Rets., 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders, 
Escert if necessary,— Miss IS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 

at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 
few GIBLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 
Education if desired. French spoken. Geod masters. Lectures, concerts, 
Cemfortable heuse near the Beis, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 
answered by Mrs. Rideeut, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


SB @,. 2. 3 wes 2 OO 2 kb B. 


FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS BOARD and FAMILY 
COMFORTS for TWO FOREIGNERS. 
DE VAUMESLE, 4 rue du Dime, Paris. 


OLIDAYS in FRANCE--LADY PRINCIPAL, 

residing in Paris for July, and at Seaside for August and September, 

OFFERS to RECEIVE PUPILS for the Summer Holidays. Family life; 
moderate terms ; references.—Madame GAVARD, 212 rue St. Jacques, Paris. 


LADY of good family residing at Siena, Italy, will 

RECEIVE an ENGLISH GIRL (or Two Sisters) as BOARDERS. 
Terms, 150 francs a month. Excellent opportunity for learning French and 
Italian, and for Art and Music. Good references given and required.—Apply, 
Signora AMELIA BONTADE, Siena (Toscano), Italy. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatield’s Hall, er the CENSOR ef Unattached Students. 


Nei Vo BRS 1:T-Y O-r Pp UB AM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
Fer Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Wemen's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


ee — DRESDEN HOUSE — MEADS. 


Principals: Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 
A High-class Modern School for first-rate Education, Music, Languages. 
Large playground. Entire charge of Colonial Pupils. Prospectus with Views. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


4 ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Geatlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (ef Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 





















































RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of Enmgland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Aim: to Educate for Home 

and Social Life, training character on religious basis. Motto: ‘To Follow 
Right.” Curriculum: on modern lines, with a view to encourage a hobby. 
Gymamasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean of 
Norwich.—Address, “ L..” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 

















Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
aSELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ exper! Adu!ts also 


e, 1s,—Address, 


» 


received. Mr. Grierson’s Booklet on “ Stammering,” pos 
*“ Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. 











ny 


iden KINGS SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 





Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER, 





Public School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 
Open healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS JULY 16tg, 
For information and Prospectus, apply to 
Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master, 


ae 
St: WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURRBEy, 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895, 
The Buildings have been designed and erected for the School-grounds, 7 acres, 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING.-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &c. 
Rey. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A,, Head-Master, 


SECU eT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, BN. Principals — 4, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (late Director ree Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Kducation. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with «aalified teachers, References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwieh, Rt, Hon. H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rey. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


UDOR HAL SCHOOL, 
FOBEST HILL, LONDON, §8.E. 
Founded in 1890 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN Genee only), 
Principal: Miss MARGABET WORBTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G, Sxxtzy, F.BS,, J, 
Cuurton Co.iins, M.A., H. E, Mapex, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A,, G, 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapmau (Paris Cemservatoire), P. Srozvina (Leipsic), 
A. P. Huewenet, Tereick Wituiams, C. Jennam, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Fereign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium, 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on applicati 


G L E N A L M O WN _ OD. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th, 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20), One Bursary of £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers. Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy.—Apply for particulars to the Warden, Kev. A. BR. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth, ‘ 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) wik be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1%3, 
Examination in Loudon and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from oye of age, to 
pass into Senior School at 13.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful elimate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim. 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 





























T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSORB.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, assisted by resident Mistresses. Pupils 
prepared fer University Exams, Tennis and cricket field. Terms, 70 guineas, 
Reduction for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ABMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee, Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),.—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities, An EXAMINATION for several Open Entrance Studentships and 
Scholarships will be held in JULY. Names must be sent to the Head-Mistress 
not later than Thursday, July 9th. Free Studentships may be awarded without 
examination, to the Daughters of British Officers whe have fallen in the War 
in South Africa.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


i\' OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on applieation. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. ~~ Evincipals : Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—LIllustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
rat excellent Professors,— G.,”’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

XJ LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Fereign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Central 
Registry tor Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Chariug Cross, W.C. 
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.* MONICA’S SCHOOL, 
TADWORTA, SUBBEY. 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
s cultured and refined home. 


Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A, L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Bidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr, Arthur Milman. 


R I G H 2 Oo N. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Principal—C, H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. 




















DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and for the London University Degrees, 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the first year's Medical 
Course, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) will be 

OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 22nd and 28rd.—D, E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 7ih and 8th for TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


B Fesstartins, rat COLLEGE, BERKS. — Three 
g 














Scholarships, value 90 gs. per annum; One Warden’s Exhibition, value 

s.; Four Exhibitions, value 30 gs.; preference as to two of these being given 

to Army or Navy Class Candidates, will be competed for on July 29th, 30th, 

8lst. Boys must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1903. Also TWO NAVY 

CLASS EXHIBITIONS, value 30 gs., for boys between 12 and 13,—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, 


PDROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September l4th, Entrance 
Scholarships, July 1st, 2nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


QUPEBIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
kK) BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


IUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 
j Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions to Univs, and London Hospitals, 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
) SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 30th and 3lst.—Apply to Rev. BR. D, 
SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages, 
Large house and grounds, Great importance attached to outdoor exercise,— 
Principals, The Misses FOX. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 14th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £50, six or more of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


LAIRLODGE SCHOOL, Ltd., POLMONT STATION, 

STIRLINGSHIRE.—An Examination will be held on Tuesday, July 21st, 

for FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, £40, and £30. Age under 14 years 

on September lst.—For full particulars apply to the Head-Master, F. H. 
MATTHEWS, M.A, 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND G7 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For penn address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


RLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 

INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H, C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 

the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Entrance Scholarships gained at 

Harrow School last Easter : First and Second in Classics, Second in Mathematics, 
and a History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Five 
Senior, Ten Entrance Scholarships,—three restricted to Sons of Clergy. 
Examination November 24th, 25th, 26th, 1903.—Particulars from the SECEE- 
TARY, Haileybury, Hertford, 









































EST CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
ARMY, NAVY, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 
In or near London, any Town, County or District in England and Wales, or on 
the Continent. Messrs. J, and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., have an intimate knowledge of the most reliable Schools, 
and will be pleased to forward (free of charge) a Selection of Prospectuses 
to meet any given requirements as to fees and district preferred. 


O INVALIDS.--A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


M R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RBSIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S. A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 

J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Studeat of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
physical training and outdoor pursuits, Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
highly recommended by doctors,—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECERTARY CLA. Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

for the Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 

for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 

The religious teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 


ARROW.—ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL for GIRLS.— 
English Education on German Methods. Exceptional advantages for 
Modern Languages and Music. The Conn System of Physical Development 
for Children. Special attention given to pupils’ food. Bracing air. Tennis 
courts, &c.—Head-Mistress: FRAULEIN NEUMANN, 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &. _TERM BEGAN on MAY |st.—For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY. LTD. Chairman: 

Rey. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE, Head-Mistress : Miss RENTON. Spacious School Build- 
ings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Room, &.; 
Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 
Girls in Pine and Heather District; very healthy situation; large 
modern house; i5 acres of land; about 20 girls received; London Masters ; 
——. _ — ina training by military instructors.—For particulars apply to 
iss 8S. C ° 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 

near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 

men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate.—@G, 
MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


pe. EH. Y. ORLEBAR, M.A. (late Scholar of Radley; 
and of New College, Oxford), PREPARES PUPILS for Universities, 
&c. Regular work. Country recreations. Home comforts.—Terms and refer- 
ences on application, Steeple Morden Vicarage, Royston, Herts. 


IL L BR EF bh 8 C HOO L— 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Entrance Scholarships will be HELD 
on THURSDAY, July 23rd, and two following days, when Scholarships varying 
from £15 to £80 per annum, and a number of Exhibitions, value about £50 
per annum, and limited to the Sons of Christian Ministers, will be offered. 
Entrance closes July 9th.—Full particulars on application, The BURSAR, 
Mill Hill School, N. W. 


CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 


and others unfit for Ordinary School Life. Numbers limited, so that 
each boy may have individual attention. Situated in a healthy district on 
chalk soil, and within easy reach of London. Head-Master has had large 
experience and success with boys of this class. Resident trained nurses. 
Highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the staff. Cricket, football, and 
tennis grounds. ‘Testimonials and references from the heads of public schools, 
parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical profession.—‘‘ THETA,” 
c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assoc., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


















































sie WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 
al, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 
Jniversity Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 
physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 0 
guineas per annum. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Preparation for the Services. Last 
year nine passed direct from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Warden, Miss H. M. STEPHEN. Fees for the Session (33 weeks) 36 to 
50 guineas. Applications to the WARDEN, 
OUSEWIFERY.—LADIES wishing to undertake 
Domestic or Nursery Work (professionally) should apply for par- 
ticulars as regards short training and situations.—HON,. SEC., Mona, Tivoli, 
Cheltenham. 
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eye == OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY: 


EstTaBLisHED 1807, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 





The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all , and are relieved ou one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


HE MONTAGUE FORDHAM GALLERY.—Exhibi- 

tion of Drawings and Paintings by Lewis Baumer and W. Dacres Adams, 

a daily, 10-6, admission free. 9 Maddox Street, Regent Street, W. Also at 

the above is an Exhibition of Woven Embroideries, Bookbindings, Silver 
Work, Pottery, and Jewellery by English Artists. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
aed . ie Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
treet, E.C, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PACIFIC LINE. 


LEASURE CRUISE TO NORWAY, 
NORTH CAPE, &c. 
*‘ORTONA’ (Twin Screw), 8,000 tons, 8,000 h.p., 
Leaving Liverpool Thursday, July 2nd, 4 p.m., Belfast at 11 a.m., and 
Greenock 8 p.m. on Friday, July 3rd, for 
NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), 
Arriving back at Liverpool, Monday, July 27th. 
Fares moderate. 

For passages, descriptive pamphlets, &c., apply to Thomas Cook and Son’s 
Offices; or to the Company's Agents in London, Anderson, Anderson, and Co., 
16 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or in Manchester 
to THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., St. Margaret's Chambers, 
Piccadilly; orat the HEAD OFFICES of the Company, 31 James St., Liverpool. 


RIENT-PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 
by Steamships 
‘ Ophir,’ 6,814 tons register, 10,000 horse-power ; 
*Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 horse-power ; 
from LONDON 
To the FIORDS of NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 
(for Midnight Sun, Great Polar Ice Park, &c.), 
July 16th to August 12th. 
To COPENHAGEN, SToc HOLM, ST. PHTERSBURG, BALTIC 
CANAL, &c., 
July 3lst to August 28th. 
M F. GREEN and CO. Head Office—Fenchurch 
== { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. Avenue. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Rote LINE ROYAL MAIL 
TWO and THREE WEEKS’ TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16s., 


ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES, 























STEAMERS. 








For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street. E.C., or 30Cockspur Street, 8. W. 


ONJURING.—Do you attend “At Homes” or Parties, 
and do you find yourself at a disadvantage on account of your not 
being able to interest or entertain? If so, why not take a few lessons in 
Legerdemain (Sleight-of-hand Conjuring), whereby you will be able to make 
yourself interesting and at the same time entertain and amuse without the 
necessity of carrying a lot of apparatus ? 

Professor Loo gives private lessons at your own home and any hour, pro- 
viding not otherwise engaged. Single lessons, one guinea; or a course of 
seven lessons, five guineas, Children taught (not under ten years of age) at 
reduced fees. 

Write Professor LOO, 3 Howard Road, Leytonstone Road, Leytonstone. 








ad 


RANCH FOR SALE. 





Owing to the Death of W. G@. HUGHES, the following Two 
Ranch Properties are Offered for Immediate Sale: 


The Goat Ranch consists of 4,662 acres unfenced, and over 3,000 acres of 
leased lands, small houses fer herders and a few cultivated acres. There igq 
farm of 240 acres lying within the leased lands, which has a field of 15 acres, q 
small house and permanent water, a good earth tank, 3 wells, 2 windmills, 
besides springs of water. 

This land joins the Home Ranch, which consists of 2,472 acres of agricultural 
land that could be divided into farms, Is nearly all under fence and near the 
railroad. House 3$ miles from railway station. Dwelling house has 12 room 
and hall; tenant house, 6 rooms; barns, 2 dairy buildings, calf shed and yard, 
large goat shed and pens, poultry yard and house, 2 gardens and 50 acres in 
cultivation, 3 small pastures and one large pasture of 1,700 acres. Permanent 
water on the land and 2 henge gd creeks running through it, 2 wells and water. 
works, and tanks to supply all the stock at the barns, good well water and soft 
water at house. 


The Goat Flock comprises 320 registered Angoras and about 340 full blood 
Angoras, 48 billies, 500 fine shearing muttons, 333 grade does, 300 this spring's 
kids eligible to registration, and about 300 or 400 full bloods and grades. Thig 
flock of goats has won high honours at all the leading geat shows and hag 
furnished blood for the best flocks iv the country, and has a big trade in single 
and car-lot orders of high-class and grade goats. This is one of the most 
profitable goat ranches in the United States. For further information 


address — 
W. G. HUGHES & CO., Hastings, Texas. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmun, Loypon. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Ezchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
offered. Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 4 vols., 1825; Papworth’s British 
Armorials, 1874; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, 1876; Chaucer, 6 vols. Pickering, 1845 or 1852; Grove’s Dictio: 
Music, 4 vols. ; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols,, 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols,, 
18t8; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton's 
Etchings and Ktchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vole., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; reo oY Poetical Pieces, 1823.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JO BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Eacu Work OrrerEep.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, lst edit., 1857; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, lst edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols. 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Birch’s Heads 
Illustrious Persons, any folio editions; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Reme- 
dies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; 
Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols,, 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; American Revolution, Portraits, 1783; 
Dodley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875. 100,000 Books for SALE & WANTED, 
By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14&16 JOHN BRIGHTST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries, Collections, and Single 
Volumes purchased for cash, Al subjects, any language. Specially 
wanted, high prices paid: Burton or Payne’s Arabian Nights; Sketches by 
Boz, 1836 or 1839; Gamonia; Freeman's Norman Conquest and History of 
Sicily ; Curzon’s Persia; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; Gardiner’s 
History and Civil War; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature, and Essays; 
Froude’s Short Studies; Greville Memoirs; Salomé; Meredith’s Poems; 
Brewer's Henry VIII. ; Grimm’s German Stories ; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery ; 
Westall’s River Thames; Delany ee! Roadster’s Album; Tenny- 
son’s Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Ingoldsby Legends, 1840-7; Life of Mytton, 
1835, 1987, or 1851; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or 1843. Publications of Burlington 
Arts Club; Kelmscott Press; Villon Society; Tudor Translations. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Phiz, Leech, &, 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
OOKS.—HATOCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo; ed, 
Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


‘tie of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 




















Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 





same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall Hast, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 





\HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital ....0.cecssssorserseeseseee 500,000 





DINNEFORD’S 
“— MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





Reserve Fund .........cccccsserceeseseeeeee £950,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


R. ANDERSON & CoO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 


IRKBECK BAN EK, | 44 cockspur St., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
“ LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 


States and New Zealand. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers 





Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 


Manufacturers, &c., on application, 





on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian a . 
i, seams JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


lars, post-free. 











The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. | The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 





C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, | Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens, Paris, 1900, 
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A MEMORIAL 
TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


enced 


The President and Committee of “The 
Girl’s Realm” Guild announce 


<< 2 


GRAND CONCERT 


TO TAKE PLACE AT 


STAFFORD HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S, 
By kind permission of 
THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, 
ow 


Wednesday Next, July 1st, 


At 3.30 o'clock, 





PATRONS: 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.B.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES,; 
H.E.H. THE DUCHESS OF FIFE. 

H.B.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN or SCHLESWIG 
HOLSTEIN. 

H.B.H. THE DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 

H.B.H. PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 

H.B.H. THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT, 

HRH. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 

H.S.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 





The Object of the Concert is to Establish 
an Evening Recreative Home for Factory 
Girls at Silvertown, North Woolwich, as a 
Memorial to Queen Victoria, 





Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Connaught, and Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Albany have signified their 
intention of being present at the Concert, 
with their Daughters. 


The following Artistes have kindly 
consented to appear; 

Miss MARGARET MACINTYRE. 

Madame RAUNAY (Paris Opéra Comique). 


Mile. GIULIA RAVOGLI, 
Who will Sing Gluck’s “ Che Faro,” 


Herr LUDWIG WULLNER, 


In some of his famous Lieder. 
Sefioe GUETARY (Tenor). 
Herr WILHELM BACKHAUS (Piano). 
Sefior RUBIO (Cello). 
Mr. SEYMOUR DICKER. 
Mr. MOCKRIDGE (Tenor). 
Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH (Humorous). 





TICKETS ONE GUINEA AND 
HALF-A-GUINEA. 


To be had at “THE GIRL’S REALM” 
Office, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
W.C; or the SocIAL AND TRAVEL 
BuREAU, 30 New Bond Street, W., and 
of CHAPPELL AND Co.,, 50 New Bond 
Street, W 


BURKE'S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, AND 
COMPANIONAGE, 
1903. 


THE MOST ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, 
AND COMPLETE REFERENCE BOOK 
FOB SOCIETY. 

Published Price, 42s. 


To be had of all Booksellers at a 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 


or of the Publishers, 


Messrs. HARRISON and SONS, 
Booksellers to H.M. the King, and to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 

59 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





NEW vos BY MR. LEONARD WILLIAMS. 
EADY, Price 12s. 6d 


TOLEDO AND MADRID: 


bsg Records and Romances. 
LEONARD WILLIAMS, 
Author of = The Land of the Dons,” “ Ballads and 
Songs of Spain,” &e. 
With 55 Full-page Illustrations. 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, London. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE 
GUESTS OF MINE HOST.” 
NOW READY, Price 6s. 


MARIE-EVE. 


By 
MARIAN BOWEB. 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, London. 





Price 1s.; by post 1s. 1d. 
THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT TO THE 
LORD’S SACRAMENTAL COMING. 

An Exposition of 1 John v. 6-12, showing that the 

assage Of the Three Witnesses refers to the 
Tacherict, and that “ by water alone”’ is an allusion 
to Aquarian son 

. STEVENSON, B.A. Oxon, 
Baird PRINTING COMPANY, 
Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 374% 23", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
waa usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number ef custemers it pro- 
cures us in Lendon and the 
Provinces, gives us additional cen- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bettles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tae LEADENHALL 
Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 











STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 








Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


FIRE OFFICE, 


P H@NI 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 


LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liab bility. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ 


BOOKS. 





JUST OUT. 


THE LAUNDRY at HOME, 


By K. T. PURDON. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 34.; cloth, 64 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


By the Editors of the 
“SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET.” 
Imperial 32mo, paper cover, 34.; cloth, 6d 





THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F. Yorxe Sirs. Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


«Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 
me AA dian. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. ByAtice Massrmncserp. 2 parts, 
imperial 32mo, paper, 3d, each; cloth, 6d, each, 


“A fascinating little work.”—Queen. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Coorrr. 2 parts, imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


Well-written amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


Joszrua Craxz. Illustrated, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d.; cloth, 6@ 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Edited by M. Tresgcx. Imperial 
32mo, cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, Is. 


“ An excellent little book.”—Church Bells, 


A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By 


M. Bramstox. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; 


cloth, 6d. 
“Kindly advice te girls as to how to make and 
fill a useful place in life.”—Daily News. 


THE CONFLICT; or, Fore- 


warned, Forearmed. By Stpyey Purtures, M.A. 
Imperial 32me, paper, 3d; cloth, 6d. 


A helpful little booklet for boys leaving school. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. Iretanp Biacxsures. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 


BOOK: a Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bram- 
sToN. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 


CREATION. Collected by M. Trespecx. 2 
ee. eau S2mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 
eac 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. ALEXANDER. Imperial 
$2mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


**One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.”— Hospital, 


London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO. 





8 PATERNOSTEER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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MAPLE & CO TURKEY GARPETS 


2000 MAPLE & CO 2000 
offer choice from 

TU R KEY Two Thousand TU R KEY 

CAR PETS Turkey Carpets. CAR PETS 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 

2000 200C 

Quotations free, 
TURKEY A CARPET TURKEY 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft, 4in, 
CARPETS ne CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (tor | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SUBPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALI AN, and SP ANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
744 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL, 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS, 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo. 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations, For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION ‘Is INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY; 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS ......£47,000,000. 
THE KINGS WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





By Special Warrant of Appointment to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


and 


d.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


THE ..-s. 


‘AQUASCUTUM' 
COAT. 


Made in all Shapes for Professconal 


ov Business Wear. 


THE SMARTEST TOWN COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


Only Address— 


AQUASCUTUM, LTD., 
100 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


CAUTION !!!? 


We wish to warn the public against inferior imitations, 
and to state that no garment is genuine unless it bears 
our label with the words “‘ Aquascutum’ (Registered 
Trade Mark), Scantlebury & Commin, 100 Regent Street, 
London, W.” 





Iilustrations and Patterns forwarded on application. 


Telephone: Telegraphic Address : 





11.0, and 7,0. 





1,520 CenTRAL. ‘ Aquascutum, Loxpon.’ 





—— a 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


JULY NUMBER CONTAINS— 


ECE. EDWIN A. ABBEY, B.A. 
FRONTISEIE' roduced from a Painting made for Harper’s Magazine. : 
MEO AND JULIET.” Critical Comment by ArnTHUR Srmons. 
“BO Drawings by Edwin A, Abbey, B.A. 
B OF 7 GODS. A Story. Anne Story ALLEN, 
BY FAVO ustrated by W. T. Smedley, 
on" INTELLIGENCE. 
PLANT AND NatTsaniEt 8, SHarer, Harvard University. 
T OF ALL THE WORLD. GrorGe BucHanan Fire. 
4 POR Drawings by C. J. Post. 
#1685.” Laurence Housman, 
REROGATIVE. A Story MarGaret Sutton BRIscoe, 
HS F Tliustrated by W. 'T. Smedley. 
THE BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF A CHURCH. 
Illustrated, Davin Grauam PHILLIPS, 


HOW-CHOW KID. A Sper. Pare VEERILL MIGHELS. 
THE C iiesteste 
NAVIGATION ABOVE THE CLOUD Ernest C. Bost. 


Illustrated Pho ‘Photographs. 

“LE Solk, ” by JULES BRETON. W. Staxtor Howarp. 

ood Engraving made by Henry Wolf from the Or iginal Painting. 

MY cae CLEMENCY GOES TO RYE. A Story. 
Mavup Stepyzy Rawson. 
Paintings by Elizabeth ee Green. 

THE LOG OF THE BARK EMILY. dited by Joun RB. Spears. 

Illustrated by George Gibbs, and by Facsimiies from the Log-Book, 


A FILIAL PRETENCE. A Sto Wut N, Hansen, 


Pictures by illiam Hurd Lawrence. 


JHE STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION Lg psa. 
Lounssury, LL.D., L.H.D., 
Senate of English, Yale University. 


THE TRAREPCRN ATES OF EM DURHAM. Juan Rauru. 
Illustrated by Lester Balph. 


THE SURVIVAL OF wenen? PERSONALITY. 
EX. F, CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D, Clark University. 


A KIDNAPPED COLONY. Ms Story. Mary B.S. Anprews. 
Illustrated | by E. M. Ashe, 
AMICI, A Story. ArtTHur Cotton. 


A THOUSAND YEARS AFTER. A —. A. Sarath Kumar Guosz. 
Illustrations by C. D. Weldon. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. Wittum Drax Howe tts. 
EDITOR’S STUDY. Tue Epiror. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

And many other interesting features. 


ONE SHILLING, 


London: HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


Ready on July 1st CONTENTS. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE COLONIAL CONTROVERSIES 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
By Eveensr Errenne, Vice-President of the 
THE Chamber of Deputies, and President of the 





Foreign Affairs and Colonial Group. 


THE CRISIS IN THE UNIONIST PARTY. By 
Ay ENGLISHMAN, 


BRITISH FISCAL POLICY—A PLEA FOR 
OPEN-MINDED INQUIRY. By C. A. 


REVIEW. 


FEDERATION OR NO FEDERATION. By 
J. Saxon Mitus, 


FROM MILAN TO AXENSTEIN. By His 
Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

THE SOCIAL AND LITERARY RELATIONS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the 
Hon. Mrs, Epwarp Stvuart-WorrtTLeEY. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS, By A. Maurice Low. 
THE BLIGHT ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
By A. J. Frnbere. 


A PRACTICAL SCHEME FOR SOLVING THE 
LICENSING PROBLEM. By C. Howarp 
Tripp, Managing Director of Messrs. Ind, 
Coope and Co. 

CANTEENS IN THE ARMY. By Lieut.-Col. 
F. I. Maxsz, C.B., D.S.O, 

A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR 
SHREWSBURY. By the Hon BR H. 


EDITED BY 


L. J. MAXSE. 


——a LYTTELTON, 
THE CHURCH, DISSENT, AND THE 
NATION. By the Rev. J. Luiswetryw 
No. 245. JULY, 1903 pti 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
ommnecemnns By the Right Hon, Sir Horace Rumsoup, 
Bart., G.C.B. 


GREATER BRITAIN, 


ee 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 87 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 








THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
JULY (SUMMER) NUMBER NOW READY. 


A Comptete Guipe TO THE GORDON-BENNETT Race. By. the Editor. Fully 
Illustrated, with Portraits of Competitors, Map of Vourse, Illustrations 
of the Cars, &c. 

Tue Paris-Maprip Race.—Mororists AND THE Pusiic. By the Editor. 

Back To THE Lanp: Lire in THE CouNnTRY ON LimiTeD Means. By “Home 
Counties.” Logan 

FRENCH FROCKS AND THEIR Maxers. By Octave Uzanne. (Lllustrated.) 

EpvucaTIng GARDENERS aT Kew GARDENS. pa magma 0 

A Two Dars’ Tram Trip in ENGLAND. By Chalmers Roberts. (Illustrated.) 

Hotipars ABROAD: WHERE TO Go anp WuHaT IT Costs. By E. Reynolds-Ball. 

Fruit AND FLOWERS IN GUERNSEY. By Elspeth Keith, (Illustrated.) 

Oprey-Arm Lire anp Camrina Ovrt. (Illustrated.) 

THE FACTS ABOUT PREFERENTIAL TRADE. 

A Scutpror oF THE WiLp West. By Arthur Goodrich. (Illustrated.) 

Books or THE MontuH. (With Portraits of Mr. G, K. Chesterton, Mrs, Steel, 
“Zack,” Mr. W. H. Hudson.) 

Are WE TO HAVE AN INTERNATIONAL LanGuaGE? By Tighe Hopkins. 

OrgeR ArticLES: The Government and the Country; Preference, Protection, 
and Pensions; A Specimen of Balkan Civilisation; The Reproach of 
Russia, &., &e. 

29 Articles, 92 Illustrations, 
At all Bookstalls, is. net. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JULY, 1903. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. By M. Yves Guyot, Calchas, 
Diplomaticus, and Dr. Beattie Crozier. 

Tue “GLoR1I0ous REVOLUTION” IN Servia. By Herbert Vivian, 

M. Maereruincr’s “ JoyzELLe.” By Maurice Gerothwohl, 

Tue Buitpine oF St. Petersspurc. By Mary F. Johnston. 

Tue Late Dean Braver. By Prof. 8S. H. Butcher, LL.D. 

~, SHAKESPEARE Reap THE GREEK TrRaGeDigs‘—IIlIl. By J. Churton 

ollins. 

Some PROMOTERS OF seene Saamas Amity. By Frederic Lees, 

Tue GoncourT AcapEMY. By J. H. Rosny. 

Avcust Beset. By Edith Sellers. 

Some Letrers rrom ARTMUR HaLtitam. By Colonel Brookfield, 

THE SECRET oF CaARLYLE’S Lirz. By W. H. ock, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


OOKS WANTED. Highest Possible Prices Paid.—Alice’s 
Adventures, 1866; Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Paolo and Francesca, Ist edit.; 
any Ist Edits. of Hewlett; Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 1714; Dawkins’ Cave H unt- 
ing, 1874; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878. Rare books supplied, Catalogues 
free. State wants.—JUCKES, Great Book Merchants & Exporters, Birmingham, 


ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 

of Publishers’ Remainders and other er at greatly reduced 
yeees, comprising works in all branches of Literature, Also Catalogue of 
_ Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. ae AISHER, 
ainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











BEADY JULY 1st.—Royal 8vo, 216 pp., No, 4 of 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 10s. per annum, post-free. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS of No. 4. 
THE CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST. By Rev. Francis G. Peazopy, D.D., 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 
ant noe MISSIONS A FAILURE ? By Rev. Wrtt1am MILteER, C.LE., 
D., LL.D., Lip 5 ork vad the Madras Christian College, Vice-Chancellor of 
the wae ersity of Ma 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF “AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. By Wiirrm Warp. 
DO WE BELIEVE IN THE Bay ORmATIOn 7 By Rev. W. F. Coss, D.D., 
Rector of St. Ethelburga’s, Lon 
Le — CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. By Pair 


THE GROWING RELUCTANCE OF ABLE MEN TO TAKE ORDERS. By 
P.S. Burrewy, M.A. 

PHYSICAL LAW _ AND LIFE. By J. a "aaa ScD., F.B.S., Professor 
of Physics in the University of Birmin 


PRESSING - —. wo OLD TESTAMENT "STUDY. By the Rev. Canon 


. K. C 
ae ae "AND PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. James 
OFFATT 
E PURPOSE OF EUSEBIUS., By Watrer RB. Cassz zs. 
DISCUSSION S by Rev. Professor ALAN Menzizs, R. Horrnuxz, Rev. G. 
ae Rev. Professor W. B. Smitu, Miss E, E. C. Jones, and 


A sake ‘of "SIGNED REVIEWS, and also a BIBLIOGRAPHY of Recent 
Books and Articles in Theolegical and Philosophical Periodicals. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.; 
and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 











NOTICE, 
A New Novel by Mr. W. E. NORRIS, 
“NATURE’S COMEDIAN,” is 
commenced in the July issue of 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 
JULY. 8vo. Price 6d. 

NATURE'S COMEDIAN. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 1-2. 

CHRISTIAN THAL. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Book II., Chaps. 8-9; Book III., Chap. 1. 

A NIGHT IN THE OPEN AT 22,000 FEET.—Part II. By 
Major Rangrn, Auther of “‘ A Subaltera’s Letters to his Wife.” 

THE SERGEANT’S IDEA. By G.|;CAMP-BALL. By Cuas. Freupine 
StTanLeY EL.is. Mars. 

MAEVE OF THE BATTLES. By LOVE'S TRANCE. By Watters 
Eva Gorz-Boors, Herries Poitoce. 

CANADA IN THE SIXTIES. By|AT bi — OF THE SHIP. By 
Pav Fountain, REW LANG, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE SACRED SITES OF THE GOSPELS. 


y W. Saypay, D.D., LL.D., with the assistance of PauL WATERHOUSE, 
ag F.R.I.B.A. With 63 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 8vo, cloth, 
13s. 6d. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NORTH-SEMITIC IN- 


SCRIPTIONS. By the Rev. G. A. Coors, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with 14 Full- 
page Plates, lés, net. 


THE MEDIAEVAL STAGE. By E. K. 


CuamBers, M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 25s, net. [ Immediately. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 


By L. E. Kasrxer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 6d. net. 


THE ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT AND 


THE LAST THIRTY YEARS OF THE ROMAN DOMINION. 
ed Atrrep J. Buruer, D.Litt., F.S.A. With Maps and Plans, 8vo, cloth, 
bs. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


By Cares Oman, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 14s, net each. 


Vol. I. 1807-1800. FROM THE TREATY OF FONTAINEBLEAU TO 
THE BATTLE OF CORUNNA. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 


Vol. 1. DOWN TO AND INCLUDING THE BATTLE OF TALAVERA, 
(Immediately. 


NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP. GER- 


MANY. By H.A.L, Fisgex, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Sir C. Husrrt H. Parry. Vol. III. of the Oxford 
History of Musie. 8vo, cloth, lds. net. 


MODERN VIEWS ON MATTER. By Sir 


OuivEer Lopce, Hon. D.&c., F.B.8. (The Romanes Lecture, 1903.) 8vo, 
paper covers, 2s. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 





FROM MR. MURRAY'S List 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE DRAWINGS OF THE 
FLORENTINE PAINTERS Gui 


and Studied as Documents in the History and Appreciation of 1 
Art. By BERNHARD BERENSON. With a Copious Catalogue Raisonné and 
180 Facsimile Illustrations, 2 vols. folio, £15 15s. net. [Just out 


This Edition is limited to 355 copies in all (105 for America and 250 for Greg 
Britain), 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO 
POLO, THE VENETIAN, (znie 


doms and the Marvels of the East. Translated and Edited, with Notes a 
the late Colonel Sir Hzxry Your, R.E., C.B. K.C.S.L, Corr, Inst. 
France. Third Edition, Revised throughout in the Light of Recent Dis. 
coveries by Henri Corpien (of Paris), With a Memoir of Hexry Youzp, 
Compiled by his Daughter, Amy Frances Yuun, L.A., Soc. Ant. Scot, 
&c, With Maps and other Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, £3 3s. net, ” 
(Jus 


t out, 


MY COLONIAL SERVICE. Ih 


British Guiana, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, Australia, Newfoundland, ang 
Hong Kong, with Interludes. By Sir G. WittiAm Des VoEvx, G.C.MG, 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. [Just out, | 





NEW EDITION OF 


WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES, 
CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. Eighth 


Edition, Thoroughly Revised and brought up to date. With Illustrations 
and Maps, 3s. net. 


THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT AND THE 
MATTERHORN, frougit up to date, With Ultotatam 
NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY’S 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


By James Bonar, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘Malthus and his Work," 
“Philosophy and Political Economy,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s.6d. [Just out, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
THE 
ORRERY 
PAPERS. 
By the COUNTESS of CORK and ORRERY, 


2 vols., TWENTY-THREE PHOTOGRAVURES, demy 8vo, 42s. net. 


‘Tt is not too much to say that the best of them are themselves literature, 
and are worth reading for their admirable style, as well as for the facts which 
they convey...... We have read tlicse two volumes with the greatest pleasure.” 

—SPECTATOR. 

**Porhaps the most genuine literature of that time...... Stand high among 
the Letters in our language.”—SPEaxrr. 

“Have the high historical value of State papers, and cast numerous 
valuable side-lights on public affairs.”—OcvTLOOK. 

“A book that is charming to look at as well as to read.”—Da1ty CHRONICLE. 


THE 
ORRERY 
PAPERS. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


UNLESS the AUTHOR of a HISTORICAL NOVEL with- 
out Title, Author’s Name, or Address sent to the Bodley 
Head some weeks ago in a RED BOX communicates with JOHN 
LANE, Vigo Street, on or before JUNE 30th, the MS. will be 
placed in the printer’s hands and published forthwith under the 
title THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 

‘Should any dispute arise as to terms, the Publisher will appeal 
to the President of the Publishers’ Association and the President 
of the Authors’ Society to decide. 








OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
Street, BIRMINGHAM. Out-of-Print Books supplied. State wants. 
Catalogues free. Books bought. Any quantity for cash. High prices paid tor 
The Snob, 1829; Alice’s Adventures, 1866; Handley Cross, 1854; Lorna Doone, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IS NOW COMPLETE IN 
THIRTEEN VOLUMES. 


Cloth, 2s. net; Leather, 3s. net per Volume, 
Volumes sold separately, or the Set enclosed in a neat Cloth-covered Box, 


THE CENTURY BIBLE 


(ANNOTATED). 
GENERAL EDITOR— 
Prof. WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D. 
Each Volume Edited by a Leading Sgholar. 


Presents in lucid form the results of the best modern scholarship, It is 
he only Commentary designed for the general reader, whith yet deals with 
matter of critical interest. It is further distinguished from all other Com- 
mentaries by its handy and artistic form. Though in pocket form, the 
volumes are — in amount of matter to substantial octavos, the result being 
obtained by the use of thin and opaque paper. These are not abridged or 
scrappy Commentaries. 


«The Century Bible’ justifies its title. It touches the high-water mark of 
popularised Biblical scholarship and of book production. In every respect it 
may be spoken of in terms of unqualified praise.”—British Weekly, 





Write for Prospectus; or send 2s, 2d. for a sample volume to be 
sent post-frec. 


London : T. C, and E. C. JACK, 34 Henrictta Street, W.C.; 
and at Edinburgh, 


And of all Booksellers, 





A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE VOLUME. 


THE LONELY WAY. 
By Capt. W. A. ADAMS, 
Author of “Rus Divinum,” &. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

**The poet has the same refinement of expression and the same power of 

painting Nature that Wordsworth had.”—Irish Times, or 

‘Distinguished by tenderness of thought and tuneful expression.” 
—Publishers’ Cireular. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN. 


Ce oe & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
_J CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 











8 vols., 1869; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hewlett’s Earthwork, 1895, 





success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
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SMITH, ELDER & G0.S NEW BOOKS, 


SPANDARD.—“ A graphic picture of a very interesting man.” 
With Portraits and Illustrations, iemy 8vo, 14s, net. 


SIR HENRY WENTWORTH 
ACLAND BART., K.C.B., F.R.S., Regius Professor of 


Medicine in the University of Oxford. A 
MEMOIR. By J. B. Artar, Barrister-at-Law, late Seholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Eilen- 
borough in 1814.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A most interesting biography......Mr. Atlay gives 
a very interesting account of Acland’s life—both public and private—his many- 
gided activities and friendships, and of the leading questions which stirred the 
University.’ 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Certainly one of the most interesting books of the year. 
Mr. Atlay has done his work well. He has painted a living picture of one of 
the best known and most lovable of the men who wade modern Oxford in 
the last century. The great figures of the nineteenth century in England 
move easily in and out these pages.” 

MORNING POST.—‘ The memoir in its simplicity of statement and almost 
reverential manner in referring to this studious life and its relations forms an 
appropriate tribute......Mr. Atlay has performed his task with praiseworthy 

rimination and regard for the nature of his material.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVEL IN THE NORTHERN SAHARA. 
Now Ready, with 41 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


SEARCH FOR THE MASKED 
TAWAREKS. By W. J. Harvixe Kine, M.B.A.S,, 


F.B.G.S. 
CHOTA NAGPORE: {iiitesknonn rovinge 


BrapuEy-Brirt, B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., L.C.S. With an Introduction by 
the Bight Hon. the Ear, or Nortssroox, G.C.S8.1.. sometime Viceroy of 
India. With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
8T. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* Mr. Bradley-Birt’s description of the country is 
one of the most fascinating stories it has been our good fortune to read for some 
time. The tale of the country’s life is composed of all sorts of quaint cere- 
monies.’ 
VANITY FAIR,—“ The knowledge and the grasp of the subject shown by 
Mr. Bradley-Birt make the work an important addition to Indian topographic 
literature.” 


LETTERS OF A _ DIPLOMAT’S 


WI FE By Mary Kine WappinerTon. Illustrated with Portraits, 
s Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ATHENZUM.—" A most interesting book of gossip, which, considered from 
the Png of view of the genera! publie, contains not a dull line from the first 
to the last......A book which thoroughly deserves the success which it will 
undoubtedly obtain.” 


MISS DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries and Beoksellers’—Crown 8v0, 6s. 


LONDON ROSES: 


An Idyll of the British Museum. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 


AUTHOR OF “CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S HORSE,” “RUPERT 
BY THE GRAGE OF GOD,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’.—Crown 8vo, 68. 


ARDINA DORAN. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, 
AUTHOR OF “AN INLAND FERRY.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


J.W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 
CRICKET NOTES. 1s. 


CONTAINS— 
JESSOP ON BATTING. 
JESSOP ON FIELDING. 
JESSQP ON RUN-MAKING. 
ASK FOR ARROWSMITH’S EDITION. 


RANJITSINHJI, PRINCE OF CRICKET. 


By Percy Cross Staxprxc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 288 pp. Many Illustrations 
from Photographs not heretofore published. Price 3s.6d. “ Will probably 
prove to be the most popular cricket publication of the year.”—St. James’s 
Gazette. ‘Tells scores of good stories about the mest popular of all 
cricketers.”— Weekly Dispatch. 





By GiuBert L. Jessop. 








IMPORTANT WORK ON CRICKET. 


ANNALS OF LORD’S AND HISTORY OF 


THE M.C.C. By Atrrep D. Tartor. Will be oR in July. Price 
8s. 6d. There will also be published an EDITION DE LUXE eon Hand- 
made Paper, price 21s., orders for which should be sent to J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. The Names and Addresses of Subscribers will be 

rinted in this Edition, and the number printed will be limited to 
Bubseribers only. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


VICTORIA, QUEEN AND RULER. By 
Emity CrawrorpD, Paris Correspondent of Truth and the Duily News. 
Crown 8vo, 408 pp., price 6s. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd, 





THE RECORDS OF THE 
HENLEY ROYAL 
REGATTA 


From its Institution in 1839 to 1902. 


By 
HERBERT THOMAS STEWARD, 


Chairman of the Committee of 
Management of Henley Royal Regatta, 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPI says :— 

“Mr. H. T. Steward has added one more to the many debts 
which every rowing man already owes him by publishing this 
interesting book. Since Mr. Sherwood produced ‘ Oxford 
Rowing ’...... we do not remember any such valuable com- 
pilation containing so many facts and names connected with 
first-class oarsmanship. 


“Mr. Steward’s book is light, in spite of its size, and well 
printed on excellent paper. No boat club should be without 
it, and very few oarsmen will consider their library complete 
until it is added to their shelves.” 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :-— 
“Mr. Herbert Thomas Steward makes a timely appearance 
with his very interesting and useful volume.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


4th impression Ready To-Day. 
THE LIFE OF 


FATHER DOLLING. 


By the Rev. C. E. OSBORNE, 12s. 6d. net. 


PILOT.—‘ Mr. Osborne draws out the heart of that combination of diverse ele- 
ments which made Dolling’s life stand out beyond almost any other man of his 
time in interest and attraction.” 


CHURCH TIMES.—“ Mr. Osborne has presented the fascinating story in so 
admirable a fashion in respect to style and treatment that tt is a model of its kind.” 


Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY in the DAILY MAIL.—“I can most earnestly 
commend this volume to all who care, and, I may add, to all who don’t care, 
about the spiritual progress of our race. Itis the stery of a great experiment and 
of a great experience. Noone canafford to keep himself outside the infection of 
its inspiration.” t 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOW 
BOY AT WESTMINSTER, 
1849-1855. 


By Captain F. MARKHAM. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


PILOT.—* We can commend it to all readers as an almost ideal section cut 
from a happy, harum-scarum, self-reliant school-life.” 


NATURE’S LAWS AND THE 
MAKING OF PICTURES. °°: 


WILLE, 
A.B.A. With Illustrations by the Author. Super-royal 4to, 15s. net. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* Mr. Wyllie has produced a book that will 
be useful to a great many people and is exceilent tn its kind.” 


WORDSWORTH. By Watrter Ravezicu, Professor 
of English Literature in the University ef Glasgow, Author of “Style,” 
“The English Novel,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Since Matthew Arneld’s famous assay on Wordsworth 
there has been nene so illuminating as this of Prefessor Raleigh’s.’ 


MR. ST. JOHN LUCAS'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— One of the most amusing works of the kind which 
have appeared for some time,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY, 





Before Taking a Furnished Country House for the Summer consult the 


“COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” REGISTER OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
| TO LET FURNISHED. 


There you will find nearly three hundred charming Country Houses, Rectories, and 
Vicarages to be let furnished at very moderate rates. For example, in the current issue are 
particulars of many houses at from three to six guineas a week, besides places of a more 
expensive and important character. 

If, then, you are looking for a cheap country place, do not fail to consult the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 6d., to be obtained at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, or direct from the 
Manager, THE County GENTLEMAN Office, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

If you cannot find what you want, you can advertise your wants in respect of a furnished 
Country House in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN free of all charge. Persons wishing to let 
their Country Houses furnished for the Summer can also do so free of charge in the 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


Besides Country Houses to be Let for the Summer, many beautiful Properties are offered 
for Sale every week in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, and practically all the very cheap Land 
for Sale in the United Kingdom is to be found in the Register of Cheap Land. 





seaman 


You should Enter TO-DAY for the LARGEST WEEKLY PRIZES OFFERED BY ANY PAPER, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


An Ideal Illustrated Country House Paper, Established 1862, 6d. weekly, 


IS AWARDING PRIZES TO THE VALUE OF OVER £200 EVERY QUARTER. 


ACROSTICS— PHOTOGRAPH Y— QUOTATIONS— 
Prizes value £40 every three months. Prizes value £6 every week. Prizes value £6 every week. 


QUOTATIONS COMPETITION. 


You can enter at once for this most amusing Competition by obtaining a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, price 6d., from 
your Newsagent or at any Bookstall, or from the Manager, Taz County GENTLEMAN, 
8 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.. 


WHERE YOU WILL FIND THE 12 QUOTATIONS TO BE TRACED FOR THIS WEEK’S PRIZES, 








HOW CAN I BUY A DOG? 


Look at the COUNTY GENTLEMAN'S Illustrated Dog Advertisements, and there you will find Illustrations of many delightful 
Dogs for Sale. You can tell whether the Dog is likely to suit you much better by seeing his photograph than you can by mevely 
reading a description. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS OF HORSES FOR SALE. 


If you are looking out for a Horse or Wanting to Sell one, look at the Illustrated Advertisements of Horses for Sale 
in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. The system of Advertisement there adopted is by far the most satisfactory both for buyers 
and sellers. 





IF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT 
to Buy or to Sell Cream, Butter, to Engage a Coachman, Groom, to Buy a Sundial or Lead or 
Eggs, or Flowers, Straight from Gamekeeper, or Gardener, or 
the Country, consult the ‘COUNTY want a place as such, consult the ad- Marble Statuary ~ the Garden, 
GENTLEMAN’S » FREE REGISTER vertisement columns of the COUNTY consult the advertisement columns 








OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. GENTLEMAN. of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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urssns, MACLEHOSE’S NEW BOOKS 


THIS DAY.—1 vol. crown 8vo, 104 pp., 3s. net. 


THE FESTIVAL OF SPRING. 


From the Divan of Jelal-ed-Din. 


in lish Gazels after Rickert’s Versions, with an Introduction 
Bendered os and a Criticism of 


“THE RUBAIYAT” OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 
By WILLIAM HASTIE, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity, University of Glasgow. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—1 vol. crown 8vo, 266 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD MULCASTER (1532-1611). 


Abridged and Arranged, with a Critical Estimate, 
By JAMES OLIPHANT, MA, F.BS.E., 
Author of “ Victorian Novelists,” &. 


“Weare grateful to Mr. Oliphant for disinterring Mulcaster’s name from 
the oblivion which has for 300 years hidden this ‘father of English pedagogy. ‘in 
“A volume full of wisdom, quaintly expressed, and well worthy of study. _ 

—Daily News. 
“Every page may be read by the modern educationist with pleasure and 
profit. Pilot. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PENTECOSTAL GIFT. 


Papers read in June, 1902, at the Perth Conference of 
the Scottish Church Society. 


“The volume is welcome as a collection of theological writings on subjects 
that never cease to interest the Church, and on which views are expressed 
with clearness and rigour,”—Scotsman. 





NEW BOOK BY CANON RAWNSLEY. 
THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, with 10 Full-page Illustrations, 5s. net. 


LAKE COUNTRY SKETCHES. 


By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 


“With the closest stud: gd of the local history and character Canon Rawnsley 
eombines something of the larger view...... The true tourist will meet in its 
pages with real worthies of the country he is visiting, and learn er of 
its best human products as he wanders about its fells.” —Acade 


WORKS BY CANON RAWNSLEY. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net each vol.; or in Box, 6 vols., 30s. net. 
‘ LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
SECOND EDITION, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, 2 vols. 


RUSKIN wAT THE ENGLISH LAKES. With 10 Full-page 


uEMORTES OF THE TENNYSONS. 
th 16 Full-page Plate 


/ LIFE AND NATURE AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
8 Full-page Plates. 


vA RAMBLER’S NOTE-BOOK AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
With 8 Full-page P 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


With 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, 528 pp., 10s. 6d. net. 


SPINOZA’S POLITICAL AND ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By Rosert A. Durr, M.A., Lecturer on Moral and 


Political Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
“4 selid contributien te a great subject.” —Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. net. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION IN SCOTLAND, 


1550-1695. By Writ1mMm Law Maruirson. 
“Mr. Mathieson shows himself to be a complete master of his subject, and 
his presentation of the facts is fresh and vigorous.”—Athenzum. 
“Mr. Mathieson’s beok possesses the great merit of being impartial without 
being dull,”’—Standerd. 


In 1 vol. folio, cloth extra, 42s. net, 


Also LARGE-PAPER a Bane 26 Full-page Proofs on Japanese, 
Ss. net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ART. By D. S. 


MacCouxu, Illustrated by 87 Full-page Plates. 
“The most important and stimulating book on Frag and sculpture which 
has appeared during the last generation.” —Saturday Review. 
“It will take ri as a classical histery ef sineteuatib century art.” —Studio. 


In 1 vol. folio, cloth extra, 42s. net. 


Also LARGE- rare EDITION, with 22 Full-page Portraits printed on 
Japanese or in "Double Tint, #6 5s, net. 
By 


SCOTTISH HISTORY AND LIFE. 


Josern ANnDERSOX, LL.D., Henny Grey Granam, D. Hay Fiemina, LL.D., 
Sir HersertT MaxwELt, Bart., M.P., and others. With 437 Illustrations, 
“Certainly one of the best productions of the year.”’—Spectator, 
“The book has an interest and an educational value that should ensure its 
widespread popularity.”"—Morning Post, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 


Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, 








MACMILLAN AND 6O.’S LIST. 


VOLUME I. NOW BEADY. 
EDITION DE LUXE OF THE 


WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 


In Fifteen Monthly Volumes. 


Uniform with the Editions de Luxe of Tennyson, Lamb, Kingsley, FitzGerald, 
Pater, and Espling, 

The Edition will be strictly limited te 775 Copies, price 10s. 6d. net per 
Volume, and orders will enly be taken for bance Sets. 


FLODDEN FIELD: a Tragedy. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Peet Laureate. 
Crewn 8vo, és. 6d. net. 


y CANON HENSON. 


SINCERITY AND SUBSCRIPTION 


A PLEA FOR TOLEBATION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
H. Henstrr Henson, Canen of Westminster. Glebe Svo, 1s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Formerly 7 of the Royal College ef Music. By Gasanne L. GRAVES. 
Photogravure Portraits, &e., vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH “ Dntirely satisfactory biographies are as welcome 
as they are rare—the Life of Sir George Grove......is assuredly one of them. 
pace It would have been difficult not to make a geod biegra hy out of such 
materials, but Mr. Graves has dene his work superlatively ell. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROBERT BROWNING. by G. K. 


OCuesteRTon. Crown Sve, red cloth, fat back, 2s. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. With 9 Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 66. 

ACADPMY.—“ So well handled as to give the beek a lightness and attraction 
which surprise one by their novelty. Norway never showed more fascinatingly 
than in Mr. Weod’s pages......4 well-written and eriginally conceived work,” 























JUST PUBLISHED.—476 p 8 El 8vo, 5s. net. 


MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S FINAL VOLUME, 


Containing : 

NOTES ON SOCIAL INFLUENCES AND CONCLUSIONS.—WITH AN 
ABSTRACT OF THE COMPLETE 17 VOLUMES OF “LIFE AND 
LABOUR IN LONDON,” AND A MAP OF PLACES OF WORSHIP, 
SCHOOLS, AND PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


GOLDEN SAYINGS of EPICTETUS 
with the Hymn of Cleanthes. Translated and Arranged by Hasriucs 
Crosstzy, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ An addition to the ‘Golden Treasury’ Series 
is always welcome......We may particularly recommend the admirably appre- 
per yo preface in which Mr, Crossley introduces the reader to ‘the friend of 








OW READY, No. VIIL, 17s 
THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
With 20 Full-page Plates and 172 Figures in the Text. 
Contents.—The Palace of Knossos (Season 1902). A. J. Evans.—Excava- 
tions at Praesos, Petras, and Palaikastro. R. C. Bosanquet.—Pre-Hellenic 


om tions ef Praesos. BR. S, Comway.—Keftiu and the Peoples of the Sea. 
all.—Sculptures from Cyzicus. F. W. Hasluek.—é&e. 


THE MORAL SYSTEM OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. <A Popular Illustration of Fiction as the Experimental Side of 
Philosophy. By Prof. Ricuars G. Mountex, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penna.) 
Crown ve, gilt top, 6s. net. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS: their Inception, 
Patan oy -—_ Management. By S. Wuinmey, Civil Engineer. Extra 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, a a ae = ro -free, 12s, 
TENTS FOR 
-—= Pf a MARRIAGE. ALDWYCH IN om By 
HEN GWYNN. Chaps. 17-20.| Lavrencr Gom 
THE, ‘BATTLE OF SHREWSBURY. | =, COLONIES "AND IMPERIAL 
A. G. Brapizy. EFENCE: A REJOINDER. By 
THE FOUR eS ae pet H. Lorre. 
A VILLAGE F ARCADY. By Marcus Resp. 
MR, CLORGE MOORE AND IRE-| THE HANDICRAFTS. By Miss A. S 
LAND’S VOCATION. By Prof. GALBRAITH. 
BR. Y. Treesxy. ‘ THE BARONET. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Anaual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
JULY NUMBER Centains :— 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS BY SIR WALTER SCOTT.—I. Edited by 
Horace G. Hutcurxson. 
JOHN WESLEY. Part I. By Prof. C. T. Wixcurster (Wesleyan Ser. 
Lear TELLew VAN.—IX. By Ricnarp Wuireine, Author of ‘No, 5 Jo. 


reet. 
ALOST STORY. By Franxx Norns. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price 1s. Annual Subscri _—~ Bw a 12s, 
The JULY NUMBER C 
IN THE CAVALRY. Story. By Frances Conan | BaYLog, 
AN INDIAN VILLAGE. Sketch. By pee Bauru. 
A PAIR OF POACHERS. Story. By Ratpw Henry Barsour 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. 
By Howarp PY.e. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO. ‘Ss LIST, 





NEW NOVELS. 


SARAH TULDON. 6s. 


A Woman who Had her Way. 


By ORME AGNUS, 
Author of ‘Jan Oxber,” “Zike Mouldom,” &. 


**Qrme Agnus has surpassed himself in his new story, ‘Sarah Tuldon.’ He 
gives us a vivid and striking picture of a Wessex girl, w. ose forceful character 
was the means of ordering the lives of those with whom she came in contact. 
Itn may be doubted if even Tess of the D’Urbervilles was a more remarkable 
character than Sarah Tuldon.” 
6s. 


SARAH TULDON. 


The BOOKMAN, in reviewing OrmE AGNvs's previous novel, says:—‘‘ No 
amount of peajadice could blind any one to the rare artistic qualities of his 
work. Delightfully humorous, powerfully and affectingly written. ‘ Zike 
Mouldom’ is, in its way, a masterpiece. The charaeters are strongly indi- 
vidualised, and the whole story is instinct with most poignant pathos, and an 
irresistibly human appeal.” 


THE TRIFLER. 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE. 


Everybody likes to be amused and entertained, and it is safe to say that a 
more genuinely entertaining story than “ The Trifler” has not appeared since 
‘The Dolly Dialogues.” Witty, brilliant, inspiriting, there is not a yawn in 
* The Trifier” from the first page to the last. Here is areal holiday book, a book 
which every one will be reading and talking about this summer. 


THE TRIFLER. 6s. 


The DAILY EXPRESS says :—“ A most cleverly-contrived farcical comedy, 
ull of really fresh incidents, and a dialogue that is genuinely amusing. ‘There 
is not a character who is not always welcome and full of entertainment.” 


THE SPY COMPANY. 6s. 
A Tale of the Mexican War. 
By A. C. GUNTER, 


“Written with character, sprightliness, knowledge, and vigour. The book 
is, in short, a really valuable entertainment.”—Morning Advertiser. 

*‘ The novel is more full of go, of excitement, and of ‘thrills’ than anything 
Mr. Gunter has written since he set ever; od "talking about and quoting ‘ Mr. 
Barnes of New York.’ ’’—Weekly Dispate 





6s. 








A NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUT OF THE HURLY-BUBLY.” 


IN HAPPY HOLLOW. 6s. 
By MAX ADELER. 


** Max Adeler, no less evergreen than Mark Twain, has just given us a new 
* Out of the Hurly- Burly,’ entitled ‘In Happy Hollow.’ The delicious breezy 
humour is just as of old, and the book goes with the familiar ripple of laughter, 
breaking at times into a roar.”—Daily Express. 

“The characters in this new production are simply charming; there is 
humour in every chapter, but there is also a kindly feeling which irresistibly 
‘compels the reader’s attention and respect.”—Dundee Courier. 


THREE VERY SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION. 
THE GOLD WOLF. 6s. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 
SECOND EDITION. 
A PRINCE OF SINNERS. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


ON BEHALF OF THE FIRM. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


““Mr. Drummond has certainly nothing to learn in narrative power, for 
nothing comes amiss to him.”—Daily Mail. 
“The tale is one of weird fascination, with many thrilling passages.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
“<A most remarkable, excellent, and thoroughly up-to-date story of adven- 
ture.” —To-Day. 





6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 


THE SORCERESS of the STRAND. 
5s. 5s. 
THE SORCERESS of the STRAND. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 


One of the most exciting romances that have yet come from its author’s pen. 





Ward, Lock & Co.'s 
SHILLING 
GUIDE- BOOKS, 


CLOTH BOUND, ROUND CORNERS. 


Superbly Illustrated, furnished with excellent Maps and Pay, 
printed in clear type on good paper, 


These Guides are the best and cheapest Handbooks of the kind, ~ 
Thoroughly up to date; superbly illustrated, and the maps aol 
general information render them invaluable bag Tourists, 


THEY TELL 
HOW TO REACH THE DISTRICT chosen, what FARES: 
have to be paid, WHAT IS TO BE SEEN in the neighbourh 
with PLANS OF TOURS and DESCRIPTIVE ROUTES, 
THEY GIVE 
LISTS OF HOTELS, with Tariffs, LEGENDS and HISTORY 
of the places visited, with notices of the public buildings, ‘ 
CYCLISTS 
will find many useful hints as to ROADS and ROUTES. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


* Better guide-books one could not wish for.”—Graphie, 3 

‘The most inveterate of sightseers is scarcely likely to find any of these 
volumes wanting in clearness.”—Daily Velegraph. 

“We have seen no guide- books in which the information is so thorough 
and practical.” —Schoolmaster. 


The FOLLOWING is a SHORT SELECTED LIST, © 


Full Prospectus and Particulars post-free on application. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ALDEBURGH LEAMINGTON 
BATH LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 
een ll LOWESTOFT 
LYNTON 
BLACKPOOL MARGATE 
BOURNEMOUTH MATLOCK 
NEWQUAY 


BRIGHTON 

BUXTON NORTH WALES 
CHANNEL ISLANDS PENZANCE 

CLIFTON PLYMOUTH 
RAMSGATE 
SCARBOROUGH 
SKEGNESS 
SOUTHSEA 
SOUTHWOLD 

poe am -UPON- AVON 
TORQUAY 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
WEYMOUTH 


CROMER 
DARTMOOR 
DAWLISH 
DOVER 


EASTBOURNE 
ENGLISH LAKES 
EXETER 
FALMOUTH 
FOLKESTONE 
HASTINGS 


HEXHAM 
ILFRACOMBE 
ILKLEY 

ISLE OF MAN 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


WYE VALLEY 
YARMOUTH 
and the BROADS: 





SCOTLAND. > 
ABERDEEN HIGHLANDS & ISLANDS — 
EDINBURGH | INVERNESS 
GLASGOW OBAN 
IRELAND. 


BELFAST. ete 
C | REENORE 


DONEGAL HIGHLANDS KILLARNEY 


THE CONTINENT. 


BELGIUM | 


PARIS 
HOLLAND SWITZERLAND 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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